JANUARY. 
THE 


What is Party, it represents 


0 NTENT 8. 

1. BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Countess of JERSEY. » 

2. THE POETRY AND THE PROSE OF THE CROFTER QUESTION. 

-_ By W. R. LAWSON. 

3. DELLA CRUSCA AND ANNA MATILDA : ‘AN EPISODE IN 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Armine KENT. 

4, KAILWAYS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. By D. C. BOULGER. 
5. WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. - mgt 

By the Rt. Hon. Henry Cecil RAIKES, M.P. 

6. THE LOWLANDS OF. MORAY, IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 

NINETEENTH CENTURIES. By C. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 

7. DIALOGUES: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. No. 1—MR. GIFFEN 

AND JOHN BULL. . By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

8. LETTERS FROM RURICOLA.—V. 

Communicated by the Earl of CARNARVON. 


9. CHIVALRY, MARRIAGE, AND RELIGION., A PROTEST. 
ge BY A WOMAN. 


10. IVAN TURGENIEFF. - By Arthur TILLEY. 


11. A KEY TO SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. - 
By A DEMOCRATIC TORY. 


12. ‘THE JUDGMENT IN THE “MIGNONETTE” CASE. 
By Sir Sherston BAKER; Bart. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13- WATERLOO PLACE. 


Paris: GALIGNANI. ‘MELBouRNE 
New York: THe INTERNATIONAL S¥DNEY 

ALOUTTA : HACKER Kramers. 
: ASHER & €o. G. Roppers. 
5. 


Price 28. 6d] 


al All-wights reserved. 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discove’ 
is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


Bronchitis, Asthma. 

effectually checks and arrests go one fatal diseases 
—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, A: 

acts like a charm in Diarrhea, ant is ris only specific 
in Cholera and Dysentery. 


os cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
Palpitation, and Spasms. 
is the only palliative i in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO:, HORNCASTLE. 


‘* We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and 
look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain 
} and irritation in whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to 
possess this great advantage over all other Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant 
after-effects.” 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Corts 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the 
Defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been 
sworn to.—See Times, 10th July 1864. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine 
without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J, T. DAVENPORT, 38, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE “BL00p 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED — PURIFIER & RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 
all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
bs L 0 0 D Mv | XT U R E commended, For Scrofuia, Scurvy, Skin 
It Cures Old Sores, It aad cove. on the 
' Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, | Face, 


Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 


Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, {|Matter, 
Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from all Impure 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause aris 


As this Mixture is.pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate “constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Test ry + ry all cnet omy 
Sold in Rotiles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to e 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE. PENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to ar 
THE 


ny address for 30 or 182 stamps 
LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


PAGE WOODCOCK'S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all ng arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or 

sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Laxcoun 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOE. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fcap. 8vo. Un a few days. 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A New Collected Edition, in Seven Volumes. Extra Fcap. 8vo. Five Shillings each Volume. 
A limited number of copies are printed on best hand-made paper. Orders for this Edition will 
be taken for sets only at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 

Vol. I. EARLY POEMS.—Vol. Il. LUCRETIUS: and other Poems.—Vol. III. IDYLLS OF 
THE KING.—Vol. IV. THE PRINCESS: and MAUD.—Vol. V. ENOCH ARDEN: and IN 
MEMORIAM.—Vol. VI.—QUEEN MARY: & HAROLD.—Vol. VII. BALLADS: & other Poems. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL. BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S MISS BRETHERTON. 


AUNT. By Mrs. HomepHRyY WARD. 
Crown 8vo. 
By PEN OLIVER. Crown 8vo. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
RAM : a Story. ARomance. By WrLttamM BLAcK. 


By HELEN JACKSON. Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 12s. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6s. 


New Book by the Author of ‘“‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By 

the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With numerous Illustrations by C. Napier . 

Hemy. Medium 4to. 12s. 6d. > 
New Fine-Art Book by G. H. Boughton, A.B.A. and E. A. Abbey. 


GKETCHING RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. Boucuron, A.R.A. 


and E. A. ABBEY. With numerous Illustrations by G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., and E.:A. 
Abbey. Fcap. 4to., 


A New Selection from Charles Kingsley’s Works. 
PAILY THOUGATS. Selected from the Writings of Cuartes Kinestey. 
By his Wire. Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 
(QHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. (Eversley Edition.) A New Col- 


lected Edition, with Additional Poems. Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited by 
EpmunNpD Gossk, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. 
With Portraits and Facsimile. In Four Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 


Golden Treasury Series. New Volume. _ 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. Reprinted from the 


ae, editions, with Notes. By FRANcISs TURNER PALGRAVE. With a Vignette after 


8mo. 4s. 6d. 
New Book vif Archdeacon Farrar. 
THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses and Notes on 
the Books of the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late Fellow 


y of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster ; Chaplain in Ordinary to 
the Queen. Demy 8vo. 


FPREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE OF. Chiefly told in 


his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


JFRDWARD MIALL (formerly M.P., Rochdale and Bradford), THE 
6a 


LIFE OF. By his Son, ARTHUR MIALL. With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY OF THE PARSIS: their Manners and Customs, Religion 


_ and Present Position. By DosaBHAI FRAMJI Karaka, C.S.I., Presidency Magistrate and 
Chairman of Her Majesty's Bench of Justices, Bombay, late Member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, late Chairman of the —— Corporation, and laie Sheriff of Bombay, Author of 
pe. ie sy - vo" Britain,” &c., &c. Two Volumes. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

edium 8vo. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. By Tuomas Fower. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“Mr. Fowler has briefly and lucidly exhibited and illustrated views which, to use his own 
words, ‘are winning their way to general acceptance among the more instructed and reflective 
men of the day.’ ”—The Scotsman. 


Now Ready. Price One Shilling. By Post 1s. 3d. 
THE CHRISTMAS DOUBLE (DECEMBER) NUMBER. 


The English Etllustrated 


With nearly One Hundred Illustrations, and Contributions from J. Comyns Carr, 
AusTIN DOBSON, ARCHIBALD FoRBES, FREDERICK PoLLocK, HuGH Conway, RICHARD 
JEFFERIES, F. VILLIERS, MARY MATHER, W. E. Norris, BERNARD H. BECKER, C. F. 
KEARY, HENRY JAMES. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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"CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 
LEAVES FROM A PRISON DIARY; 


OR, LECTURES TO A “SOLITARY” AUDIENCE. 


By Micuart Davitt. This book was written during the Author’s confinement at . 
Portland. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


EPISODES OF MY SECOND LIFE. By A. Gattreneca. Two Vols., 
Demy 8vo. 28s. 


ANNALS OF THE FRENCH STAGE. From its Origin to the Death 
of Racine. By Freperick Hawkrns. With Portraits. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


LORD BLOOMFIELD’S MISSION TO THE COURT OF BERNADOTTE. 


By Georciana Baroness BLoomFIEeLp, Author of “Reminiscences of Court and 
Diplomatic Life.” With Portraits. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and DESPATCHES: A SELEC- 
TION FROM. With Explanatory Notes. By Captain the Hon. D. Brnenam. 
Three Vols. Demy 8vo. 42s. 


The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER and the LAND LAWS. By Professor 


Buackiz. Demy 8vo. 9s. 


TWILIGHT TALES. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of “The 


Right Sort.” With Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
AUSTRALIAN LIFE: BLACK AND WHITE. By Mrs. Camrsetu 
Praep, Author of “ Nadine,” “ Moloch,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. By James Lone. With numerous 
Iiustrations. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK. By Major Arruur Grirriras. A 


New Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


An American Politician. 


By F. Manton CrawrForp, Author of “ Mr. Issacs,” “ To Leeward,” “ A Roman 
— &c. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


FROM POST TO FINISH. 


By Hawcey Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” “ Hard Lines,” “ At Fault,” &. 
Three Vols. 


BY ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
FAST AND LOOSE. By Arraur Grirrirus, Author of “The 
Chronicles of Newgate.” Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
THE ROSERY FOLK. By Fenn, Author of “The 


Parson o’ Dumford,” ‘‘ The Vicar’s People,” Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


PUPPETS: a Romance. By Percy Firzerratp, Author of “Bella 
Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Llaurrep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE SONGS: Being Original Poems. Illustrated and Illuminated. 


By the Marchioness of WaTERFORD and the Countess of TANKERVILLE. Royal 
4to., £2 2s. 


“ A book of very great artistic beauty. It would be hardly possible to confer 
greater attractions upon a literary work.”—Leeds Mercury. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. By Waicur, 
,D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions by Professor Sayce, LL.D. ; 
rn Hletite Map by Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, F.R.S., and Captain Conder, R.E. ; 


and a Complete Set of Hittite Inscriptions by W. H. Rylands, F.S.A. Royal 8vo., 
cloth, 17s. 6d. 


“ The text-book for future students of this interesting question.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


ALIKE | AND PERFECT: or, God’s Three Revelations. By the 


A. WituiaMs, with a Preface by the Rev. Principal Carrns, D.D. 
8v0., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE GLORY: or, Scripture 
Lessons for Bible Classes and Senior Classes in Sunday Schools, chiefly taken from 


the Books of Genesis and Exodus. By Lady Breausotors Dent. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


KNOCKING: The Words of Jesus at the Door of the Heart. A 
Sacred Monody. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of “ Morning and 
Night Watches,” &c. Square 16mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“Many of the verses contain poetry of the highest order.”—Ecclestastical 
Gazette. 


DRIFT LEAVES. By Miss Macrircuiz. 16mo., cloth, 1s. 


LIKE | CHRIST; Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Conformity to 


the Son of God. y Sequel to “Abide in Christ.” By the Rev. A. Murray. 
Small crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG TRAWLER: a Tale of Life, Death, and Rescue in 


the North Sea. By R. M. Batiantyne, Author of “The Lifeboat,’ &e. Crown 
8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


“ The story is of the sea and adventure, and it has all the excellencies which 
mark Mr. Ballantyne’s books.—Scotsman. 


OLD UMBRELLAS; or, Clarrie and Mother. By 


GIBERNE. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, 


A BOY’S WILL. By Exten L. Davis. Crown 8vo., with Illus- 


trations, cloth, 2s 


SILVER CHIMES; or, Olive: A Story for Children. By Mrs. 
MarsHatt. Author of ‘Rex and Regina,” &c. Crown 8vo., with,Ilustrations. 
Cloth, 5s. 


HEATHERCLIFFE. By Mrs. Marsuann. Small crown 8vo., with 


Illustrations. Cloth, 


BERYL AND PEARL. ‘By | GIBERNE, Author of “ Kath- 


leen,” * Decima’s Promise,” &e. Crown 8vo0., with Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. 


SEVEN SONS; * or, The Story of Malcolm and his | Brothers. ~ ‘By 
DarLey DALE, * Author of ‘Cissy’s Troubles,” &c. Crown 8vo., with Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 5s. 


A RED WALLFLOWER. By Susan Warner, Author of “ The 
Wide, Wide World,” &c. Crown 8vo., with Illusrtations. Cloth, 3s.6d. (“Golden 
Ladder Series. wid 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, BERNERS STREET. W. 
a 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with 174 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Author of ‘“‘A Tramp Abroad,” &c. 


ENGLISH EDITION OF THE NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG. 


By ALEX. E. SWEET and J. ARMOY KNOX. 
With 265 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


PHILISTIA: A Novel. By Ceciz Power. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. At all 
Libraries. 


“* Philistia’ is a novel of considerable promise and some performance. If Mr. Power is, as 
would appear from internal evidence, fresh from the University, he may be congratulated on 
iving proof in this novel of many of the qualities that make the successful novelist. He writes 
— and well. Readers of ‘ Philistia’ will not regret the time they devote to its perusal,”’— 
sman. 


“IT SAY NO.” By Coxuins. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


“No one who has dipped into ‘I Say No’ will be able to leave it unfinished. There is a 
vraisemblance about the account of the mystery which holds us as if we were reading a news- 
paper report of actual events, though it is, of course, in this gift of working up a story naturally 
= ted to a pitch of breathless suspense that the author's power and success lies.””—Pictorial 

or 


THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnen Hory. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNaB. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. At all Libraries. 
““A very charming book, full of sympathy and tenderness; the characters all admirably 
drawn.” — World. 
BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartes Giszon, Author of ‘‘ Robin 
Gray,” “ The Golden Shaft,” “ Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo. At all Libraries. 


“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basm., Author of “Love 


the Debt,” “A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. By Juuian Hawrnorne. 
With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 24s. 
“‘This biography is excellent. Its value is enhanced by a series of striking portraits admirably 
executed, and the work, as a whole, is one to appeal very strongly to the numerous admirers of 
the author of ‘ The Scarlet Letter’ in this country.”—Times. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Atcernon CuarLes 
SWINBURNE. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 
“The poet is here seen at his best; we get much of the swing and the melody which have 
always distinguished Mr. Swinburne’s poems; and if no name appeared on the title-page of this 
new volume, the source of inspiration might be readily challenged.’’—Times. 


A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarrtny, M.P. 
In4 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s.each. The First Volume is now ready. 
“Will not disappoint the high expectations of the public. The innumerable readers of the 
* History of Our Own Times’ will have naturally looked for a work of no ordinary interest. They 
will find in this instalment all the qualities which mark Mr. McCarthy’s historical writing. The 
few remarks which Mr. McCarthy has the opportunity of making on men of letters are amongst 
the most charming parts of his book.’’—Daily News. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


og td revised by the Author. With a Steel Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 
7s. 6d. 


DOROTHY FORSTER. By Wa rer Besant, Author of All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece by CHARLES GREEN. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


STRANGE STORIES. By Grant (J. Witson). Crown 
8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: a Collection of Yarns and Sea Descrip- 
a <4 W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ Round the Galley-Fire,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 


CHRONICLES OF NO-MAN'’S LAND. By Frep Boyte. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra. 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK ON CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS | 


KNEW HIM. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and America (1866-1870). 
Book I.—The Two English Tours (1866-1867). Book II.—The American Tour (1867-1868). Book III.— 
The “ Final Farewell’’ Tour in the United Kingdom (1868-1870). Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

hic — highly interesting description of the personality of the great novelist. . . . Told in highly humorous 


MISS MATHILDE BLIND’S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA: A Romance. 


By Burnp, Author of “ Life of George Eliot,” &e. Two Vols. 21s. 


“A grap 
style.” —Bookseller. 


“Is extremely clever, and the treatment of the weird subject she has chosen 
local colouring is especially fine, and her character-studies extremely strong. 


ere in the extreme. The author's 
hrice welcome in its two-volume form, 


* Tarantella’ 1s a book which is bound to make its mark.”— Whitehall Review. 
MISS BERTHA THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL. 


ICHABOD: A Portrait. 


By Bertua Tuomas, Author of “ The Violin Player,” “ Life of Georges Sand,” &e. 
Jan. 


Two Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 


Jan. 1. 


AN ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS AND 


VENETIAN WATERS. By Linpa 
Vittar1, Author of “In Change Un- 
changed,”’ &c. Illustrated. Square Imp. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 

“For those who have never been in Italy, Linda 
Villari’s sketches would be a charming present, while 
those who have ‘done’ the land of Horace. . . . wil 
find much that has escaped their attention in these 
papers.”—Morning Post. 


A BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: His 


Life and Adventures. Written by him- 
self. Portrait & 14 Illusts. 4th & Popular 


A CHILD'S GIFT-BOOK. 
FAIRY TALES FROM BREN- 
TANO. Told in English by Kate 
FREILIGRATH KROEKER. Illustrated by 
F.C. Goutp. Square Imp. l6mo. 5s. 
“They are all amusing and of the real old kind, 
without lurking moral or sneaking attempts to 
teach anything. The illustrations are excellent.”— 
Saturday Review. 


A_BENGALI NOVEL. 
THE POISON TREE: A Tale 


of Hindu Life in Bengal. Introduction 

by Epwin M.A., C.S.I. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“ Healthiness and purity of tone throughout the 

cannot 


Editn. Sq. Imp. 16mo., cloth extra. 6s. book... . We are genuinely sorry that we 
“A most fascinating work, full of interesting and speak at greater length of a work which presents 80 
curious experiences.” —Contemporary Review. many points of unique interest.”—Academy. 


Catalogues post free on application. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


RELIEF OF PERSECUTED JEWS. 


SYRIAN GOLONIZATION FUND. 


FOUNDED FEBRUARY 1882. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. (of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co., Bankers). 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Drummonp & Co., Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Messrs. Barciay, Bevan, Trirrron & Co., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Tue Bank or ENGuAnp. 
Tue Royat Bank or 
Tue ProvinctaL Bank or IRELAND. 
To any of whom Subscriptions may be paid ; or to the 

Secretary—E. A. Finn, at the Ofice—41, Paruiament Srreet, 

Wesruinster, 8.W. (Entrance in Cannon Row.) 


The Prohibition against Jews settling in Syria has been revoked. 
Funps Now NEEDED for settlement in Hory Lanp of Roumanian, 
Russian, and other Jews deprived of livelihood by present Persecu- 
tion and oppressive Laws in Europe; also of Jews in Galilee, at 
Jerusalem, and in Cyprus. 
px We therefore commend this matter to all who can help, so that 
the Committee may proceed with the work in Cyprus and in the 


Holy Land. 
(Signed) 


Suarressury, President. 
E. A. Finn, Secretary. 


On behalf of the Committee. 


President.—The Right Hon. the EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
One vol., Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece and gilt leaves, Price 10s. 6d.. 


DONNINGTON CASTLE (1644). 


* A Royalist Story, by Coronet Cotoms, Author of ‘‘ For King 
and Kent,” 


“ The poem opens and closes at Christmas-time. . . . Colonel Colomb has con- 
tributed several good songs to literature, and has written a novel or two. . . . The: 
story how Donnington Castle stood for the King we shall not spoil by repeating in, 
prose. . . . Colonel Colomb’s lines have a jovial, reckless, martial ring about them. 
We inhale the defiant air of the cavaliers, downcast but not despondent—ragged, 
but never remorseful. . . .”—Orchestra. 

“ In Colonel Colomb’s pathetic and stirring story there are no literary puzzles. 
He has not used his rhythmic powers to bewilder the intellect, but rather to stir 
the feelings ; which we take to be the proper office of the poet.”—Weekly Paper. 

“Stave 13—‘The Last Assault’—is very spirited and vigorous. . . . Copious 
notes from Clarendon’s History and elsewhere accompany and illustrate Colonel 
Colomb’s clever poem. We congratulate him heartily on the loyalty and lyrical 
ease which make ‘ Donnington Castle’ a thoroughly enjoyable and readable poem.” 
Morning Post. 

“A true story of gallant deeds . . . written with a dash and spirit which carry 
the reader . . . with unflagging interest to the end of the poem.”—-Globe. 

“There is an appropriate air of jauntiness and careless ease about ‘ Donnington 
Castle.’ The author’s Pegasus is spirited enough, and goes like an animal really 
accustomed to serve in Prince Rupert’s Horse.”’—Illustrated London News. 

“Colonel Colomb was known as a novelist ; he has now proved himself a poet. 
. . » The story is elaborated with rare dramatic skill . .. and. . . fitted to engage 
and reward the attention of a company of persons should one of the number have 
skill and taste to do justice to Colonel Colomb’s many measures and points in 
reading aloud.”—Evening Mail. 

“It brings the reader into the very thick of the departed English chivalry.”— 
Daily Paper. 


In 8 Vols. Crown 8vo. Price £1 11s. 6d. 


FOR KING AND KENT (1648). 


A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 
BY COLONEL COLOMB. 


“* Few writers have the gift possessed so eminently by Scott and Dumas, and in a lesser degree 
by the late Lord Lytton, of presenting vivid pictures of long forgotten manners, and of interesting 
us in the fortunes of personages who must be shadowy rather than circumstantial. We may say 
for Colonel Colomb that he has chosen a stirring subject or rather series of subjects, and that 
going about his work as a labour of love he has been sparing of neither energy nor industry. He 
— the impression of being familiarly acquainted with his theme, more than having mastered it 

‘or an immediate purpose; he bases his leading facts on references to historical records, and he 
appears to be equally strong in topography and archeology. . . . Rupert Lendall’s life ... 
fullof sensation ... noris the indispensable element of love-making wanting,” &. 
—The Times. 

“‘ A refreshing story to read . . . the plot is a pathetic one, and it is pervaded by a manliness of 
tone that is quite invigorating.”’-—The World. 

*“ A substantial contribution to the right understanding of an important chapter in the history 
of England.’’—English Churchman. 

“A decided success."—Athenaum, 


In 1 vol., Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


BLUE STOCKINGS, 


A Comedy in verse, adapted from the French of Mouiire 
(Les Femmes Savantes), by Coronet Cotoms. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. each 
(Except where otherwise stated). 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Lorna Doone. Illustrated 
Edition. 31s. 6d. and 35s. 

Alice Lorraine. 

Cradock Nowell. 

Cripps, the Carrier. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. 

Mary Anerley. 

Christowell : a Dartmoor Tale. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
Three Feathers. 
A Daughter of Heth. 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 


Sunrise. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
The Trumpet Major. 


The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 


BY GEO. MAC DONALD. 


Mary Marston. 

Guild Court. 

The Vicar’s Daughter. 

Adela Cathcart. 

Stephen Archer, and other 
Tales. 

Orts. 

Weighed and Wanting. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. 


A Sailor’s Sweetheart. 
The Lady Maud. 

A Sea Queen. 

Little Loo. 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 


Daisies and buttercups: a BY THE AUTHOR OF 
| 


Novel of the Upper Thames. 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


BY MRS. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON: 
Three Recruits, and the Girls 
they Left Behind Them. 
BY VICTOR HUGO. 


Ninety-three. 
The History of a Crime: the 
Story of the Coup d’Etat. 


BY CONSTANCE 


FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Anne: a Novel. Third Edition. 
For the Major. Illustrated, 
uniform with the above. 5s. 


BY HELEN MATHERS, 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. | 


Authoress of “Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” &c. 


My Lady Greensleeves. 


MRS. BEECHER 
Far from the Madding Crowd. | 


STOWE. 


Poganuc People: their Loves 
and Lives. 

My Wife and I. 

Old Town Folk. 


| BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


BY LEWIS WALLACE. 


Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


MACOUOID. 


Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 


An English Squire. 


THE REV. E. GILLIAT, 


M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 


“One Only,” “Constantia,” &c. 


A French Heiress in her Own 
Chateau. 6 Lilustrations. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate) BY MISS COLERIDGE 
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Just Published, demy 8vo., price 1s., post free 1s. 2d. 


Redistribution by Proportional Representation. 


1. Population. 2. Voting Power. 
By HENRY F. BERNARD. 


“We may take as the basis of our inquiry the very valuable and ———_ 
tables prepared by Mr. Bernard; we need not hesitate to follow Lord Salisbury 
using the details which Mr. Bernard has so conveniently brought together. Bee 
the Times, October 16th. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. © 
Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, to 82 paces WEEKLY. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Now ready, Vol. V. (Jan. to June 1884), price 9s. 
The first number of Volume VI. commences with No. 140, July 4, 1884. 


Among the subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made 
or in progress for a Series of Papers on 
“Flowers,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. “ Cookery,” by Mr. W. M. WILLIAMS. 
“ Electroplating,” by Mr. SLINGO. “ Tricycles and Tricycling.” 
“Dreams,” by Mr. EDWARD CLODD. | « insects,” by Mr. BUTLER. 
“Microscopic Studies,” by Mr. H. J. 


“The Almanack, Mapping, the 
Zodi d Cc Nati 
“Telescopic Studies,” by F.R.A.S., ocras, an onstellation 

and Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. Figures,” by Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. 


Besides others on “The Workshop at Home,” by a Working Man ; “ Useful 
Inventions,” by Various Writers; “ Rambles with a Hammer,” by W. Jerome 
Harrison ; “ The Earth’s Shape and Motions,” “Our Coal Supply,” “ Optical 
Recreations,” various Mathematical Subjects, simply treated; Whist, 
chiefly Illustrative Games; and Chess, chiefly simple discussions of the 
Leading Openings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The best M: e published.” "—Vanity Fair. 
“ Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, * Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”—Saturday 


“Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold's conception of a man of culture, in fe he 
strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all.” — Westminster Review. 

* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
number is published. It is i to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master techni- 
calities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 

he first number of * Knowledge,’ a weekly illustrated magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly described, 
was issued on the 4th inst. - is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition of No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also leoued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d. 


Including Postage to India, per annum, 19s. 6d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
“ Knowledye” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the wortd. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S NEW BOOKS. 


EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. By 


the Rev. Grorce Raw.iinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury; Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY indicated by its Historical 


Effects. By Ricuaxp S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. Royal 8vo. 16s. 


Now ready, the Thirtieth Thousand of Professor DRUMMOND’S 
NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“‘A remarkable book, full of deep and original thoughts.’’—Guardian. 
“Mr. Drummond, with singular and convincing force, works out the continuity of law from the 
natural into the spiritual world.” —Spectator. 


THE WORLD OF PROVERB AND PARABLE. With Illustrations 


from History, Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk of all Ages. By Paxton Hoop, 
Author of ‘‘ ‘the World of Anecdote,” &. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
Mr. Hood’s Anecdotic and Illustrative Works are well known, but his new volume consists toa 
large extent of original matter, prefaced by an Introductory Essay on ‘‘ The Historic Unity of the 
Popular Proverb, Parable, and ‘vale in All Ages.’’ ‘’the Work contains 130 Legends and Parables 


and Anecdotes, Illustrations of upwards of 900 Proverbs, besides a number of Sermons from 
Shakespeare. 


RELIGION IN ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 


PRESENT CENTURY: a History, with a Postscript on Subsequent Events. By Jon 
StoueuTon, D.D. ‘lwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 


“Dr. Stoughton has at command a pure literary style—simple, vivid, impressive. His work is 
full of anecdote and replete with interest.’’—Literary Churchman. 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. 


JOHN KNOX. By W. M. Tayrtor, LL.D., of New York. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d, 


‘COLIGNY: the Earlier Life of the Great Huguenot. By Evucrne 


BErsIER, D.D., of Paris. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“It is well written ; it places the great Huguenot before us in a very clear light, and helps us 
to grasp the sterling character of the man.’’—Times. 
“It is a deeply interesting story, admirably told.’’—Graphic. 


THE VOICE AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Rev. J. P. SanpLanps, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Valuable hints and suggestions as to the management and cultivation of the voice in public 
speaking.’’—Kcclesiusticul Guzette. 


THE SPITALFIELDS GENIUS: the Story of William Allen, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &c. By J. Faye, B.A. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BAMPTON LECTURES ON 
THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. Philosophically Considered. 


By Rev. Wit11am Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. Third and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 5s. 
“‘ One of the ablest defences of the Christian faith.’’—Spectator. 
“The Lectures will richly repay careful and repeated study.’’—Literary Churchman. 
** Full of new and original thought, apt illustration, and cogent logic.””—Standard. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. A Short Biography, with Selections from 
his Writings. By Wit.1am Biair, D.D. With Vignette. In real parchment, gilt top. 3s. 6d 


The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. By the + om Rev. W. BOYD 
3s. 6d. 


CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. New Edition. 


MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. By Joun Raz, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 6 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Works by SIR J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.B.S., &c. 
““He has contributed to geological science the result of many valuable and original 
investigations.’’—The ‘limes. 
1. The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to REVELATION and 


SCIENCE. New Edition. Third Thousand. 7s. 6d. 


2. FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. Second 


Edition. Forty-four Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


3. The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With Twenty Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d, 


Lonpon: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Parernoster Row. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marsampe 
“ Miss Blind’s book is‘a most excellent and careful study of a great genius.”— 
Vamty Fair. 
“No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.””—Graphic. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosivson. 


“Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’’—Truth. 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.” —Manchester Courier. 


GEORGE SAND. By Berrua Tuomas. 


“ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introduction to its 
subject.” —Athenewm. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARY LAMB. By Gitcurist. 
“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘ Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mrs. Gilchrist is to be congratulated on the clearness and interest of her 
narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of the gentlest 
and most pathetic figures of English literature.”—Academy. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Heten Zomery. 
“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 
“ An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 
“Miss Zimmern has done her work justly and well.’”’—Guardian. 


MARGARET FULLER. By Waxp Howe. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to Mr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 
“Well worthy of association with its popular predecessors, and among the books 
that should be read.’’—Derby Mercur ys 


ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R. Prrman. 


“ An excellent idea of Mrs. Fry’s noble life and work can be got from Mrs. Pitman’s 
simple but i impressive work. ”—Contemporary Review. 

“Excellent in arrangement and proportioned with judgment, the biographical 
interest is well sustained, and the progress of prison reform is set forth in a clear, 
unpretentious narrative.’’—Academy. 

“One of the best and most interesting of the series.”—Literary World. 

“This volume quite keeps up the character of the series to which it belongs.’’ 
—Vanity Fair. 


COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lez. 


“There is a vivid power in Vernon Lee’s realization of Florentine life and society, 
and much beauty and glow of colour in her descriptions.” —Saturday Review. 

“Every page of the book bears witness to the author’s ability, to her determina- 
tion to realize her subject, and make her readers realize it.”—Atheneum. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mas. Fenwick Minter. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION :— 
Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. | Margaret of Navarre. By Mary A. Robinson. 
Susanna Wesley. ,, Eliza Clarke. Madame de Stael. Bella Dutfy. 
Vittoria Colonna. By A. Kennard. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.. 
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list of Books in Elegant Cloth Binding, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices, by 
MESSRS. W. H. SMITH AND SON, 
186, Strand, London, 


AND ‘THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


Published Offered 


at at 
Across Africa, by V. L. Cameron, C.B.,D.C.L. Beautifully Illustrated ... -. 820 76 
Beattie, W., The Castles and Abbeys of England. Illustrated by upwards of 200 
Engravings. 2 vols. ... - 42 0 240 
Cabinet Paintings in Her Majesty’s Private Collections at “Buckingham | Palace, 
Originally Published under the Superintendence of J. Linnell ... 76 
Dalziel’s Bible Gallery, from Original Drawings by Sir F. Leighton, "Poynter, 
Armistead, Solomon, Sandys, Small, M. Brown, Armytage, Dalziel, Houghton, 
Watts, Pickersgill, Burne Jones, Brewtnell, Walker, Nurch, H. Hunt. Imp. 4to. 
Handsomely bound, full vellum... - 105 0 500 
Drake, 8S. A., The Heart of the White Mountains, Their ‘Legend and ‘Scenery. 
Illustrated by W. H. Gibson. Maps. Royal 4to. . 316120 
England, The Stately Homes of, by L. Jewitt and 8S. C. Hall. Illustrated with 
170 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. ... - 420 210 
English Rustic Pictures, drawn by F. Walker, R.A., “and G. T. Pinwell. India 
Proofs. Imperial folio, 30 Plates. Handsomely bound in vellum... ... 63 0 316 
Finden’s Ports, Harbours, and Watering Places of Great Britain. 2 vols.inl. Plates 63 0 21 0 
Furniture, House Fittings, and Decorations: Illustrative of the Arts of the 
Carpenter, Joiner, Cabinet Maker, Painter, Decorator, and Upholsterer .. 680150 
Great Painters, The, of Christendom, from Ciambue to Wilkie, by John Forbes 
Robertson. Examples from Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German, Spanish, French, 
and English Schools. Royal 4to. ove ooo 
Hake, A. E., Paris Originals, with Twenty Etchings by ‘Leon ‘Richeton aoa .. 14 
Hallamshire : The History and Topography of the Parish of Sheffield, in the County 
of York, with Historical and Descriptive Notices of the Parishes of Ecclesfield, 
Hansworth, &c., by Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. New Edition, with Additions by 
Rev. A. Gatty 
Hall, 8.C., A Book of Memories of Great ‘Men and Women of the Age 
Hamlet, The, by Thomas Warton, with 14 beautiful Etchings by Birket Foster. 
Small 4to. (gilt edges) 
Howson, J. 8., D.D., The River Dee: its “Aspect and History, with 93 Illustrations 
on Wood, from "Drawings by Alfred Rimmer 
Hulme, F. E., Suggestions in Floral Designs, 52 Coloured Plates. Imperial i ane 
Illustrated Travels : a Record of Discovery, Geography, and Adventure. Edited by 
H. W. Bates, with Engravings from Original Drawings bi celebrated Artists. 
Royal 4to. 
India and its Native Princes: Travels i in 1 Central India, and i in the "Presidencies ‘of 
Bombay and Bengal, by Louis Rousselet. Carefully Revised and Edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Buckle. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. ... -150106 
Jewitt, Ll., Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from Pre- historic Times down to the 
Present Day. A History of its Ancient and Modern Pottery and Porcelain 
Works, and of their Productions of — class. Illustrated by nearly 2,000 
Engravings. Royal 8vo. as 25 0 16 6 
Landseer, Sir Edwin, R.A., by F. G. Stephens. "23 Illustrations. Ato (gilt edges) 210106 
——— Pictures, with Descriptions, and a Sketch of the Painter, by 
J. Dafforne, with 20 Engravings on Steel ... - 316150 
Second Series, with Descriptions by W. C. Monkhouse, ‘containing 17 
Engravings on Steel, executed in the finest style by leading Artists... - 210100 
Leaves from My Sketch Book, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., F.R.S., with Descriptive 
Letterpress. Ist and 2nd Series. 4to. .. «. each 316120 
Metal Work: Illustrating the Chief Processes of Art- “Work ‘applied by the 
Goldsmith, Silversmith, Jeweller, Brass, Iron, Copper, and Steel Worker, 
Bronzist, &, &c. Edited by G. W. Yapp, with about 1,200 Engravings. 
Thick folio volume, cloth gilt -- 63 0176 
Newman, E., Illustrated Natural History of British Butterflies and Moths. New 
Edition, 1884. - 250180 
Painters of all Schools, History of, by L. "Viardot, and other Writers with 40 full- 
page and numerous smaller Illustrations. Royal 8vo. (cloth extra, gilt edges) 31 6 126 
— The same, with the addition of 50 fine Portraits of the most Eminent 
Painters, English and Foreign. Royal 8vo. (cloth extra, gilt ~ rat “ 16 0 
Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. Illustrated.. — . 316150 
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ARMY SCRIPTURE READERS 
SOLDIERS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 


4, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS. 


PATRONS: 
His Grace THE ArcHBIsHoP oF CANTERBURY. 
Ricut Hon. Eart or SHAFTESBURY. 
PRESIDENT: Genera Sir A. J. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 
THE Friends of the soldier are earnestly appealed to for Funds for the 
continued support of the Society. Ninety Scripture Readers are now 
actively employed in the army at home and abroad. 

With such unquestionable testimony on all sides to the beneficial 
influence of the Reader in camp, in barracks, and in hospital, we cannot 
come to any other conclusion than that the Lord’s blessing is resting in 
no small degree upon this institution; and with this conviction deeply 
impressed on our hearts, we lay this matter before all who can feel for 
a soldier’s trials, a soldier’s temptations, a soldier’s devotion to his 
‘Queen and country, but above all for a soldier’s everlasting welfare, 
confident—nay, more than confident, assured—that He will cause un- 
known supporters to spring up upon the right hand and upon the lefi, 
and stimulate old friends to fresh exertions. Two additional Readers 
have sailed for Egypt and South Africa. 

Contributions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, V. G. M. 
Hott, Esq., 17, Whitehall-place; at the Bankers, Nationa, Provincia 
Bank or Enetanp, 212, Piccadilly; by the Secretary, Mr. W. A. Buaxe ; 


or by the Hon. Secretary, Col. J. W. F. Sanpwirs. 


CONCERNING EVERYBODY. 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen. 
“One of the most beneficent schemes of the Day.’—TIMES. 


The Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients suffering from acute diseases having proved 
in practice so complete a success, the Committee have determined to establish Convalescent Hotels, 
or Home Hospitals, where anyone recovering from sickness will be received, and isolated, so as not 
to be a danger to others, whilst being freed from any influence which is likely to militate against 
his rapid and permanent recovery. It is proposed that each Convalescent Home Hospital shall be 
provided with a resident medical officer, with skilled and competent nurses, and with a cuisine of 
a special character. Each inmate will tind there neither the noise, the absence of privacy, or the 
general bustle of an hotel, on the one hand; nor the damp sheets, slipshod attendance, and general 
discomforts of ordinary lodgings, on the other. The need of Convalescent Home Hospitals for paying 
patients for the treatment of patients recovering from infectious diseases has become so urgently 
necessary that most families have at some time or other felt the want of such an establishment 
very sadly indeed. 

It is proposed, further, to undertake to remove the patients from their residences to the Home 
Hospital, and to provide complete isolation en route, which is urgently demanded by the public 
health and the patient’s welfare. It will be necessary to raise £10,000 to enable the Home Hos- 
pitals Association to establish and open the Convalescent Branch. The Association not being a 
commercial undertaking, but being registered at the Board of Trade as a philanthropic institution, 
has obtained the necessary capital previously on the same system as that which embodies the 
financial principle upon which the colleges at the universities and many of the public schools were 
originally founded. Contributors of 50 guineas and 20 guineas each become eligible as Governors 
and Members of the Association, with the privileges of obtaining (1) priority of admission for 
themselves and their families when ill, and ot two nominations each year, if Governors; and (2) of 
aay of admission for themselves only, if Members. Owing to the demand for admission a 

vernorship at the present time confers substantial advantages, and the addition of a Home 
Hospital for Convalescents will increase that demand, and enhance the value of Governorships 
and Memberships of the Association. 


COMBINED GOVEENORSHIP AND] MEMBEESHIP. 

All the advantages of the Association may be secured to Clergymen and Congregations by com- 
bination. Five or more families, or members of a congregation, may combine and candiens a 
Life-Goveruorship, and by nominating one person to represent them may secure all the above 
advantages at a small cost. In the same way Memberships may be purchased 


Anyone interested is invited to write fora Pamphlet of Particulars to the Honorary 
Secretary, HOME HOSPITALS ASSOCIATION, Firzroy House, 16 & 17, Fitzroy 
SquaRE, Lonpon, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & COS LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURGH during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James 
Asport, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva, Two vols., 
8vo. With Map and Portrait. 24s. [Now ready. 

HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Second Series. By Jonn H. INGRam. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Now ready. ° 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN of 
VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. Seccompe. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations andnumerous Woodcuts. 6s. [Now ready. 

HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the 


School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. THornton, Author of “ Foreign 


Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” With Illustrations. [Jn the press. 

A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 

Colonel T. H. Lewin. [Nearly ready. 
The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Guumore. Illustrated. 
[Shortly.. 


THE RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exer- 
cises, with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, Weights | 
and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by 
J. NESTOR-ScHNURMANN. Feap. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


Volumes already issued, Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each :— 
NEW VOLUME. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick Miter. [Now ready. 


George Eliot. By Marampe { Emily Bronte. By A. Mary F. 
Buinp. Rosinson. 

George Sand. By Berrsa | Mary Lamb. By Anne Gr- 
THomas. CHRIST. 

Maria Edgeworth. By Heren | Margaret Fuller. By Juum 
ZIMMERN. Warp Hows. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E.R. | The Countess of Albany. By 
Prrman. Vernon Lez. 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Tne earliest religions of which we have any record found their 
embodiment in legend and poetry, but these are passing away, if 
they have not already disappeared from amongst us. In their 
place we find, in nations which have any pretensions to civiliza- 
tion, religions founded on the teachings of some man who proved 
himself by power of thought greater than his fellows. Of these 
Asia has given us four who stand apart from, and above, the 
rest: Confucius, Mahomet, Buddha, and Christ. If we look for 
a moment at the doctrines of the first three we may see that each 
has grasped one truth which Christians acknowledge to be great. 
Confucius placed in the forefront of his system sympathy with 
man; Mahomet, the unity of God; Buddha, the conquest of 
earthly passions. But, comparing the three creeds amongst them- 
selves, it would seem as if Buddhism had by far the greatest 
attraction for Western minds, probably because they feel that it 
excels Confucianism in spirituality, and Islamism in purity. So 
attractive, indeed, is it, that some Christians appear to think, 
perhaps justly, that they would do well to emulate the virtue of 
the Buddhist. It must not be forgotten that the typical ‘* good 
Buddhist’ might be somewhat hard to find, for, though it is 
generally stated that a third of mankind are disciples of Gautama 
Buddha, it is allowed that the number of those called by this name 
whom he could have recognized as such is extremely limited. 
This is a point which must be considered later. 

Meantime, setting aside all questions as to the merits of those 
who call themselves Christians or Buddhists, would it not be worth 
while to examine very shortly the claims of Buddhism to rival 
Christianity ? Professor Max Miller has somewhere said that it 
is almost impossible for any one person to have a thorough know- 
ledge of Buddhism ; and it is true that, owing to the multiplicity 
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of forms which it has taken, and the metaphysical nature of many 
of its doctrines, a lifetime might be demanded for the accurate 
study of all its phases. The same, however, might be said of 
Christianity. If we, as outsiders, were to seek information from 
the priests of the Greek, Roman, and Anglican branches of the 
Catholic Church, and from the ministers of the many Protestant 
communities, we might soon feel as perplexed as the ordinary 
student of Buddhism. But, just as our Christian guides would 
concur in a few leading truths, so do the various Buddhist autho- 
rities base their—I was almost saying flights of imagination—on 
certain acknowledged facts in the life and teaching of that Buddha 
under whose dispensation the world now lives. I need hardly 
remark that the universe looks backwards and forwards to a 
succession of Buddhas, or Enlightened Ones, who come at intervals 
to renovate it when it has fallen into moral decay, but the last 
Buddha incarnated for the benefit of the human race is the only 
one we need now consider. Of every religion founded on the 
teaching of an individual we naturally ask concerning four things: 
the Personality of its Founder, its Rule of Life here, its Hope for 
Hereafter, and its Object of Worship; and I think that the “ general 
reader ” now knows enough of the life and teaching of Gautama 
Buddha, and of the prospect he offers to his disciples after death, 
to be able to compare them pretty fairly with the life and teaching 
which the Christian was taught to revere in his childhood, and 
with that immortality for which martyrs have laid down their 
lives. I would say at once that I do not refer to the Theosophist 
or Esoteric school of Buddhism. This is a still further develop- 
ment of the Thibetan Buddhism, which is supposed to have caught 
Gnosticism from Persia, and anyhow it could only be adapted to 
a very small circle of intelligences, and has hardly fulfilled the 
precept given by Gautama in the sermon he is said to have delivered 
to his first apostles: ‘‘ Explain the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of the law to all men, without exception; let everything 
respecting it be made publicly known and brought to the broad 
daylight.” 

First, then, let us consider the personality of him whom Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has chosen as the hero of one of the most beautiful 
epics of our generation. No reader of the Light of Asia can fail to 
appreciate the character of Siddartha, called sometimes by his 
family name of Gautama, or by that of his tribe Sakya. 

Unbelievers have been found to deny that he lived, while, on the 
other hand, superstition has overlaid his touching story with many 
unnecessary and impossible legends. But shortly to recall the 
generally accepted outlines of his life. Siddartha was the son of 
an Aryan king, or chief, living in the valley of the Ganges, in the 
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fifth century B.c. His mother bore him late in life, after visions 
interpreted to mean that her child should be either a monarch 
having universal dominion, or a sage bringing deliverance to man- 
kind. His father, desiring the former lot for his son, surrounded 
him with luxury, and tried to keep him from all knowledge of 
human misery; but in vain. The sight of an old man, of one 
suffering from illness, and of a funeral procession, led him to 
-question his charioteer, and to learn from him what were old age, 
‘disease, and death. 

The aspect of a mendicant recluse, together with the knowledge 
of Brahman lore, which Gautama evidently possessed, gave him 
the idea that the wisdom needed to save mankind might be gained 
by renouncing the pleasures and delights of the world. Knowing 
the hopes which his family had centred in him, and fearing that 
his courage might give way if he attempted to bid farewell to his 
wife, he went to gaze on her for the last time while she slept, and 
found her with her hand on the head of their infant child, whom 
he could not even take in his arms for fear of awakening her. 
Thus he left, and after enduring temptation from Mara, the spirit 
of evil, and vainly seeking the solution of his difficulties from the 
philosophy of the Brahmans, and by six years of the severest 
penances, he gave up in despair the path hitherto traced out as 
leading to the light he desired. 

Then comes that day which all true Buddhists regard as the day 
of deliverance for mankind. Gautama, sitting calm and unmoved 
beneath the bo-tree, encounters and overcomes the embodied 
passions of Evil, and rises at length ‘‘ Buddha,” or Enlightened, 
free from every doubt and from every earthly desire, and knowing 
-all that is needed for the salvation of his fellow men. For forty- 
six years after this he preached his doctrines in many places, 
sending forth at one time sixty disciples to carry the message, 
converting, amongst others, his father and wife, and founding the 
order of Buddhist monks, for whose guidance he laid down so 
many special rules, At the age of eighty years he died “ under 
the sal-trees,” his last words, addressed to his immediate followers, 
being, ‘‘ Decay is inherent in all component things; work out your 
salvation with diligence.” 

It has been impossible in so brief a sketch to give the little 
touches by which the courtesy and gentleness of Gautama still 
appear to us through the mist of ages. Every story told of him, 
whether true or false, in itself bears witness to these character- 
istics ; and the reverence in which he has been held in every land 
where his fame has spread, finds perhaps its most curious cul- 
minating point in his canonization by the Roman Church. I 
cannot pass from the consideration of his personality without one 
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word as to the comparison sometimes drawn between him and 
Our Lord. Need a Christian fear to acknowledge that the life of a 
righteous man seeking to see those things which we have seen 
may closely resemble that of the perfect man? Renunciation, and 
temptation overcome, must be written in golden letters in the 
record of every heroic life, whether that life be led in the shadow 
of unfulfilled longing or in the light of revelation. Yet can 
abandonment by an Aryan prince of the splendour of his father’s 
court and the joys of home, be seriously compared to heaven 
left and humanity assumed for our sakes? Nor must we forget 
that in Gautama’'s case there was no renunciation of Divine 
repose; on the contrary, the prince was mentally miserable 
among all his outward joys, and he went to seek not alone the 
salvation of his fellows, but peace for his own troubled spirit. I do 
not speak of the fact that he did not lay down his life for others. 
He is said to have been poisoned either accidentally or inten- 
tionally, but in any case it is a matter of small import, as we need 
not doubt that he would have died the death of a martyr if 
necessary, though such a death could not, by his own creed, have 
been regarded as an atonement. 

Immediately after the death of Gautama five hundred of his 
disciples held the First Council of the Buddhist Church, and 
another was assembled some hundred years later. Perhaps the 
most famous of the Councils was that of Patna, convened about 
244 B.c. by the great Buddhist King, Asoka, when the Canon of 
the Southern Buddhist Church was virtually fixed, and heresies 
corrected which had sprung up even as early as the Second Council. 
This Asoka, sometimes called the Constantine of the Buddhist 
Church, sent missionaries far and wide to promulgate its doctrines,. 
and his edicts concerning the faith are still found deeply graven 
upon the pillars, on the rocks, and in the caves of India. Ceylon 
was converted by his son, who in turn sent missionaries to Burmah 
and Siam in the fifth and seventh centuries a.p., and the faith 
spread from Java to Bali and Sumatra. Meantime, a fourth and 
last great Council was held by King Kanishka in Kashmir, 
probably in the first century after Christ. Nothing was then done 
towards settling a Canon of Scripture, but the monks who attended 
composed three commentaries which seem later to have served as 
materials towards the drawing up of the Northern Canon or 
“Greater Vehicle of the Law,” the foundation of the corrupt 
Buddhism of Nepal, Thibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan. This 
brief account of the early history of the Buddhist Church must 
strike us by its likeness to that of our own; and to the honour of 
Buddhism be it said that conviction and not the sword has 
gathered in its converts. I will hereafter touch on the total 
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disappearance of Buddhism from India proper; it is now time to 
consider what are the doctrines forming the basis of a religion 
which for more than two thousand years has influenced so many 
millions of the human race. 

First, then, what rule of life did Gautama give his followers ? 
And here we are at once confronted with a difficulty ; for in order 
to discover what he taught them, we must first find out in what 
light he regarded them. Almost every other religion and school of 
thought has accepted man as made up of two parts—body and 
soul. The Christian further believes in the inspiration of the 
natural soul by the Divine Breath; but, Christian or not Christian, 
men are generally agreed that they have bodies which they know 
die, and souls in whose immortality they may or may not believe— 
by modern scientists, indeed, considered to be mere “brain 
energy.” Any such theory as this was much too simple for 
Buddha, who regarded man as an assemblage of material elements, 
sensations, ideas, tendencies, thoughts, and feelings arranged in 
five skandhas or aggregates, none of which can be divided 
off into anything like what we call either body or soul. The first 
is the rupa, or aggregate of material properties ; but thought is 
attached to it, so even this skandha cannot quite answer to our 
idea of a body distinct from its soul. Besides these skandhas 


man possesses a karma. Mr. Arnold describes it as follows : 
All the sum of ended life, 
All that total of a soul, 
Which is the things it did, the thoughts it had, 
The “self” it wove, with woof of viewless time ; 
Crossed on the warp invisible of acts, 
The outcome of him on the Universe. 


Mr. Rhys Davids calls it the ‘‘sum of merit and demerit,” in 
which the Buddhist finds ‘‘ the seed of existence.” That is to say, 
that so long as a man’s demerits exceed his merits, so long does 
he possess a karma embodied in his skandhas. If he die, his 
karma must transmigrate into a fresh set of skandhas better or 
worse, according to the deeds done in his former existence. But 
the karma is not a soul nor a self, it is only, as Mr. Arnold 
expresses it, the “outcome” of what we should call by these 
names. 

To man, then, whom we may perhaps describe as an overplus of 
demerit in a conglomeration of material and immaterial attributes, 
Buddha brings Dharma—the law. It is founded on four truths. 
The first truth is Sorrow. All existence through which man passes 
in his various transmigrations is continuous sorrow or loss of 
happiness. The second truth is Trishna, the cause of sorrow. 
Triskna signifies a thirst or desire; and whether that desire be 
for present happiness or for a future life, it is alike the cause of 
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sorrow. The third truth is the extinction of sorrow, the extinction 
therefore of desire—self-conquest. The fourth truth is the Way by 
which this object may be obtained. 

The demon Alavaka, as we are told in a sutta or discourse 
popular in Ceylon, once questioned Buddha, first politely, threaten- 
ing, if he did not answer, to either confound his mind, split his. 
heart, or, taking him by the feet, to throw him into the Ganges. 
Buddha, who was ready for any emergency, gave it as his decided 
opinion that no one in any of the worlds of gods, demons, or 
men would accomplish either of these feats, but at the same time 
professed his willingness to hear his friend’s question. Alavaka 
demands a good deal of information. For example: How is one 
to cross the flood (of births)? How is one to cross the sea (of 
existence) ? How is one to get over affliction? How is one to. 
get purified ? Through faith—is the answer—one crosses the flood. 
Through diligence one crosses the sea. Through exertion one gets 
over affliction. Through knowledge one is purified. ‘‘ How does. 
one acquire knowledge?” asks Alavaka. ‘“‘ One,” replies Buddha, 
“who, being diligent and wise, believes in the Law of the Saints. 
for attaining Nirvana will, by listening constantly, acquire know- 
ledge. After a little further conversation, Alavaka professes his 
entire conversion. 

This Law of the Saints is, in fact, the fourth truth, and, at the 
risk of being tedious, “‘ The Way” must be shortly explained. It 
is called “‘ the noble eightfold way,” as having eight divisions, or 
the four noble paths, as consisting of four stages. The eight 
divisions are—right doctrine, right aims or thoughts, right words, 
right behaviour, right purity, right energy, right recollection, right 
tranquillity or meditation. The man prepared to abide by this 
eightfold standard of right will enter the four-staged path in which 
he must be prepared to break off ten fetters of sin or delusion. 
The three to be overcome in the first stage or path are the ‘‘ heresy 
of individuality,” doubt, and belief in the efficacy of rites and 
ceremonies. I fear I have already fallen a prey to the “ heresy of 
individuality” by speaking of self-conquest, whereas Buddha 
would not allow the existence of a self; but my apology must be 
that I could find no other word to express the combination of 
sentiments which has to be conquered. Probably the reason why 
this heresy was one of the first needing to be laid aside was that 
so long as man thought he possessed a self, so long would he 
“look back to the past or look forward to the future,” and while 
doing either of these things he could not attain perfection. 
Having passed the first stage, he reaches “‘ the path of those who 
will only return once to this world,” and the enemies he here 
encounters are lust and hatred. But these are not so easily shaken 
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off. He fights and becomes superior to them in the second stage ; 
but only in the third, “the path of those who will never return to 
this world,” are they entirely destroyed. Victor over these five 
enemies, the happy man enters the Path of the Arahats or Illu- 
minati, and treads down the five foes which yet remain—love of life 
here, desire for life hereafter, pride, self-righteousness, and error. 

“T call him alone a Brahman,” says Buddha, “in whom there 
is no desire for this world or the next, who is desireless and un- 
shackled. I call him alone a Brahman who has no desire, who by 
his knowledge is freed from doubt, who has attained Nirvana.” 
For this is the great reward—Nirvana. 

There are, moreover, five precepts binding on all Buddhists: do 
not destroy life—that is, any kind of animal life; do not steal ; 
do not tell lies; do not indulge in intoxicating drink; observe 
celibacy, or at least chastity. There are three others, concerning 
abstention from perfumes, beds, &c., which are not obligatory, 
except on mendicants; though laymen are advised to take the 
vow to obey them, either temporarily or permanently; and they 
should also keep the weekly Uposatha day, a kind of Sabbath, 
when the moral precepts are to be specially observed. The 
duty of the Buddhist layman is further explained to him by 
directions as to how he should guard the six quarters—his 
parents being the east, his teachers the south, wives and children 
the west, friends and relations the north, monks and Brahmans 
the zenith, servants the nadir. To recapitulate these would be 
unnecessary; interesting as they are, they might very well be 
summed up in the old rule, “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” As a specimen, however, I may insert the 
way in which an honourable man should minister to his friends 
and companions :— 

1. By giving presents. 2. By courteous speech. 3. By pro- 
moting their interests. 4. By treating them as his equals. 5. By 
sharing with them his prosperity. 

They, in return, should show their attachment :— 

1. By watching over him when he is off his guard. 2. By 
guarding his property when he is careless. 3. By offering him a 
refuge in danger. 4. By adhering to him in misfortune. 5. By 
showing kindness to his family.* 

As for the monks and nuns—not priests, be it observed, for 
such could find no place in pure Buddhism—they were the men 
and women who, truly earnest in the pursuit of Nirvana, severed 
themselves from all earthly ties, and, with shaven head and yellow 
robe, begged their daily food from the faithful laity. They take 
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the vow of poverty and celibacy, not of obedience. The rules of 

the order are read twice a month; and if any monk has committed 
a breach of his vow he is bound to confess it, but he is not to 
be questioned. Study and meditation are enforced, but prayer, 
and any ceremonies (beyond flowers offered before the relics of 
Buddha or before the Bo-tree), are unknown to the true 
Buddhist. 

Such, then, is the Dharma, or law, abridged and simplified as 
far as possible. I hope that it will be seen how pure are its 
precepts, and how fully Buddha desired for his followers those 
virtues which he so highly exalted—truth, self-control, liberality, 
and forgiveness. As a table of duty towards our neighbour it will 
well bear comparison with that of the Christian, nor does it fall 
short as a rule of mental discipline. Wherein, then, does the 
Dharma of Buddha differ from the rule of the Christian? In the 
motive, and in the means of its observance. If you were to ask 
a Christian, Why do you flee vice and follow virtue? what answer 
would you receive? Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress would tell 
you, ‘I flee the City of Destruction, and I seek Mount Zion.” — 
St. Francis Xavier and St. Theresa would say, “‘ Not for the sake 
of gaining heaven, nor of escaping hell: I serve Thee because 
Thou didst die for me.” And many in the present day would 
doubtless answer, “‘I do right to the best of my ability that I 
may fulfil the purpose of my being, that I may perfect my 
faculties as far as possible for the glory of God, for my own 
advantage, and for the good of mankind.” 

But not one of these motives could be that of the Buddhist. 
He could not flee Destruction, though he would wish to avoid re- 
incarnation in a lower form. Desire of another world, even of 
a better one is one of the very delusions from which he must free 
himself. He has no living Saviour to whom he would show love 
and gratitude, and he cannot desire to perfect faculties which he 
only wishes to destroy, 

“The monk,” says Buddha, “‘ who has gone past merit and de- 
merit gives up Orapara (i.e. liability to repeated births) as a snake 
casts off its skin.” That is all; he wishes to avoid re-birth, for 
that means return to sorrow; he is not actuated by personal love 
of One unseen, nor by any hope except the hope of deliverance 
from sorrow. Gautama was, indeed, far above the logical con- 
clusions of his own doctrine ; for his love to and pity for mankind 
caused him to cultivate and inculcate a sympathy hardly con- 
sistent with the subduing of all passion. This appears very 
touchingly in his return to his wife after his seven years of 
absence. He told his followers not to prevent her embracing him, 
though the rules of his order would have forbidden a woman to 
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touch him, and he stedfastly taught that love and kindness to- 
wards all men were merits demanded of the treaders of the Path 
and tended to the extinction of karma. Nevertheless the advice 
to lay aside all natural feeling is reiterated again and again, 
coming out rather quaintly in one of the suttas where every stanza 
ends with the recommendation to ‘‘ walk alone like a rhinoceros.” 
** Having abandoned the different kinds of desire (arising from) 
child, wife, father, mother, wealth, corn, relations—having ex- 
tinguished the folly of friendship, &c.—let one walk alone like a 
rhinoceros.” Whether the reference be to the solitary habits of 
the animal or to its solitary horn is not very clear. Perhaps the 
difference between the Christian and Buddhist motive may be 
most simply stated thus. Christ came that we might have 
life, and that we might have it more abundantly, while the 
gospel of Buddha is announced in the words: “The wise 
—their hearts freed from a clinging to future birth, their seeds 
of existence destroyed, their desires not springing up again 
—are extinguished like a lamp. May there be happiness 
from this truth!’ Few words need be given to the difference 
between the means. The Buddhist looks for none of the helps 
offered to the Christian. No Divine Spirit is invoked for him in 
baptism ; no prayer seeks aid from on high; no union with his 
Maker sustains him in the strife. The’ monk, indeed, flies to the 
Three Refuges—Buddha, the Law, the Order, but only in the 
sense in which a Christian monk has recourse to a rule to avoid 
the temptations of the world. The profession of the mendicant 
implied no belief in the power of an ever-present Saviour to 
support the struggling soul. How should it, when his Lord has 
passed to Nirvana? And what is this Nirvana, this Hope for 
Hereafter, the goal of so much effort, the all-sufficient reward of 
the destruction of the senses? Simply the natural result, a passion- 
less state. 

Mr. Rhys David justly points out that the expression Nirvana is 
not entirely reserved for the condition subsequent to the final 
death of the Buddhist. Buddha is said to have attained Nirvana 
under the Bo-tree, and the Arahats, the treaders of the Fourth 
Path may enter it even there. But whether Nirvana be grasped in 
life, just as the Christian may enter the kingdom of Heaven in 
this world, or whether it be reserved for the last dissolution of the 
believer—it is his end. Having reached it he will not be born 
again, for its attainment marks the extinction of his karma—his 
seed of life, which cannot, therefore, be re-embodied in a fresh set 
of skandhas—death releasing the possessor of Nirvana is final and 
he will dwell there for ever. There—where? That is the question 
which no Eastern Hamlet has solved for us. The perfect Buddhist 
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sleeps, but will he dream? Is Nirvana absorption or annihi- 
lation ? 


Mr. Arnold says :— 

If any teach Nirviina is to cease, 
Say unto such they lie. 

If any teach Nirvana is to live, 
Say unto such they err. 

Sir M. Cooméra Swamy* remarks that, “from an Indian point 
of view, the importance of an exact definition of Nibbana (Nirvana) 
is not great. What was mostly aimed at by the Hindoo sages 
was the destruction of the Ego (individuality). So long as this 
was attained, it mattered not much whether it was due to absorp- 
tion or annihilation. Human misery and suffering arose from the 
assumption that there was such a thing as ‘I.’ Destroy this, 
and release, or Nibbéna, was instantly attained. The main point 
was here; the rest was only a matter of collateral importance to 
the Eastern mind.” 

It must be remembered that Buddhism almost certainly arose 
in a Brahman community, and that the Brahmans held the doc- 
trines of transmigration of souls and of a Nirvana which, with 
them, meant re-absorption of the soul into Brahma, the ‘“ First 
Cause ”’ from whom it was originally an emanation. Buddha, on 
these points, diverges from the popular religion chiefly by substitu- 
ting his karma for the more clearly-defined soul of the Brahmans, 
and by the more impersonal nature of his Nirvina. The precise 
meaning, however, of Nirvana is still warmly debated amongst the 
learned, and I shall not venture to passan opinion. I would only, 
with all due deference, ask the opponents of the annihilation theory 
two questions, i.e. What remained to be absorbed ? and, Into what 
was it absorbed? The skandhas have at least 193 divisions, all 
of which are entirely destroyed. Moreover, you lose 108 kinds of 
trishna, or desire, not to speak of your karma, and I fail to dis- 
cover the residuum awaiting absorption. I presume I shall be told 
in answer to my second question, that whatever did remain was 
absorbed into the Kosmos, but I do not know that this makes it 
much clearer, or that to be taken into a soulless universe is really 
distinguishable from annihilation. However this may be, Buddha 
probably held out to the Hindus the hope for the future which 
answers to their desire. Races left to themselves have generally 
evolved from their own imaginations a heaven suited to their 
human tendencies. The Norseman had his Walhalla, the Greek 
his Elysian fields, the Arab his Paradise, the Red Indian his 
Happy Hunting Grounds; but none who have attempted to draw 
aside the clouds overhanging futurity seem to have fixed their 
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hopes on so melancholy an ending as that which the Hindus. 
regard as the acme of bliss. 

‘* Shall we believe that the soul, glorious and pure and invisible 
as she is, is blown away by the winds and perishes as soon as she 
leaves the body, as the world believes? Nay,” says the 
Socrates of Plato, “it is not so,” and the voiee of the heart of 
man re-choes, ‘‘ It is not so.” What said the old warrior of Deira 
in the presence of the Christian missionary ?— 

Athwart the room a sparrow 
Darts from the open door 

Within the happy hearth-light, 
One red flash—and no more. 

We see it come from darkness, 
And into darkness go. 

So is our life, King Edwin, 

Alas, that it is so! 

But if this pale Paulinus 

Have somewhat more to tell, 
Some news of Whence and Whither, 
And where the soul will dwell, 

If on that outer darkness 

The sun of Hope may shine, 

He makes life worth the living,— 
I take his God for mine. 

And Paulinus gave him the answer he needed: There is a 
Whither which can satisfy alike the Northern spirit which craved 
for life and action, and the Southern soul asking to be steeped in 
love and beauty ; but there is only One. 

Very poor, meantime, was the comfort offered to those whose 
departed friends had not been launched from the final shore. It 
was nothing but the first truth—sorrow. In the well-known story 
of the mustard-seed, Gautama, deeply grieving for the woman who 
could not realize that her child was dead, bids her seek mustard- 
seed for its healing from a house where none had ever died. Such 
a house cannot be found, and so she learns that ‘‘ the whole wide 
world weeps with her woe.” Again, he goes to console a man who. 
is sorrowing immoderately for his dead son, and all he can tell 
him are the same depressing platitudes, “‘The world is infinitely 
sad; we know not whence we come nor whither we go; much 
lamentation for the dead may injure ourselves, but cannot succour 
them ; we shall see them no more, and it behoves the wise man 
to conquer his anguish.”’ Verily, Buddha can weep with those that 
weep ; but for him to say, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise again,” would 
be to utter words of despair, not of hope. 

There is yet a question to be put respecting Buddha’s message 
to mankind. What object of worship did he offer them? The 
answer is very simple: None. Like every other point connected 
with his life and religion, Buddha’s atheism has been a matter of 
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controversy, but the fact that he inculeated no worship of any God 
is indisputable. Brahma as the universal creating spirit is altogether 
ignored, and the Pantheon of Brahmanical devas and the demons 
of the lower worlds are equally subject with men to the law 
of change and transmigration. 

It is sometimes difficult to separate the pure Buddhist creed 
from such later legends as those which represent Indra, the Hindu 
god of the sky, as protecting the youthful Gautama, or with his 
assembled devas sending to ask the all-wise Buddha the cause of 
man’s suffering loss. These are evidently Hindi methods of 
adapting their favourite deity to the new faith, but no form 
of supplication enters into the orthodox teaching. We have already 
seen that disbelief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies is a 
leading tenet, and this includes rejection of priestly intervention 
and independence of any unseen power except that of Dharma, the 
Law. Buddha, indeed, never openly attacked Indra or Agni, 
Vishnu or Seeva, and he always treated the Brahman or priestly 
caste with respect, though he recognized no distinction of caste 
among his own adherents. Probably he thought that polytheism 
would die a natural death in the light of his philosophy, and as he 
upheld no deity of his own to whom those of his fellow-countrymen 
could be rivals, he was content to disregard the gods as entities so 
long as he could make his personal followers understand that no 
result could be expected from any honours or worship paid to 
them. Nor is this surprising. If St. Paul had simply had to 
preach the moral law of the Sermon on the Mount, enforced with 
the announcement that the strict observance of its precepts would 
be at length rewarded by a condition ‘‘ where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest,” he might have left 
Zeus and Athéné undisturbed on Olympus, and contented himself 
with telling his disciples that to trust in sacrifices and oracles was 
to lean on a broken reed; that by good deeds and by such alone 
they must work out their own salvation. This was the position of 
Buddha ; and what was the result ? Buddhism, as he taught it, is 
not the religion of the five hundred millions who are said to 
reverence his shrines. It is impossible that it should be. Such 
minds as in the West embrace the Religion of Humanity, may in 
the East embrace pure Buddhism. But it must be remembered 
that it requires far more from its votaries than Agnosticism. It is 
at least as exacting as the law of Moses, while it gives no such 
stimulus as the feeling that the children of the Jewish law were the 
chosen people of the Most High. 

From India Proper it has entirely disappeared. After a long 
contest between a philosophy without a God, and a philosophy 
with many gods, polytheism won the day, and Brahmanism in 
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the eighth century once more reigned supreme. Even now, 
Islamism alone can fairly be said to divide with Brahmanism the 
allegiance of the inhabitants of India. There are a few Buddhists 
in Nepal, and about half a million of Jains (a sect akin to 
Buddhists) are scattered through Hindustan. But Buddhism, 
though no longer the religion of the country, has left a marked 
and most beneficial impress, for the people of India have retained 
those principles of gentleness and kindness to all, which were 
Gautama’s noblest legacy to his countrymen. 

Buddha himself has, indeed, to a certain extent, supplied the 
necessary object of veneration to his followers. ‘‘ Adoration to 
him, the Blessed, the Sanctified, the All wise,” is an accepted 
formula throughout the Buddhist world, and the multiplication of 
his images, and the reverence paid to them, caused the earlier 
European observers to declare unhesitatingly that Buddhists 
worshipped ‘“‘their god Gautama.” The more enlightened 
Buddhists would say that they do not worship these images; that 
they only pay respect to the great Teacher whom they represent. 
Still there can be little doubt but that the mass of the people adore 
them as they would any other idol. Throughout the Southern 
Buddhist Church, moreover, much is borrowed from Brahmanism. 
In Burmah and Ceylon, the nearest approach to the primitive 
faith may be found, if we disregard the above-mentioned images, 
but in the latter country, at all events, the inhabitants are largely 
addicted to demonology. One who knows the Sinhalese says 
of them that “many think it very desirable to belong to several 
religions at the same time. They are not at all bigoted, being 
lazy and indifferent to any form of worship, provided they can only 
keep the devils quiet.” 

The Siamese adore certain household deities, to whom they erect 
altars and offer incense in their houses and gardens. A special 
feature of Siamese Buddhism is the extraordinary imagination 
displayed in the description of their hells. Sir John Bowring 
gives an account of their Inferno before which that of Dante pales. 
In the sixth hell, for instance, the damned are roasted on spits 
before blazing fires. When roasted, enormous dogs with iron teeth 
’ come in and devour them; but they are re-born again to be 
roasted and eaten for a period of sixteen years. The Siamese have 
added an enormous mass of legend to the original doctrines of 
Gautama; about forty years ago much of this was set aside by 
order of the King, who, it should be added, patronised Brahmanism 
as well as Buddhism. 

The Northern Buddhist Church, numbering some 470,000,000 
out of the 500,000,000 already referred to, has supplied the want 
of a deity in its own way. It has personified Wisdom, Love, and 
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Power; it has added celestial or Dhydni Buddhas to Buddhas 
terrestrial, and has completed the Buddhist trinities by giving each 
earthly Buddha a Bodhisatwa, or kind of saintly duplicate of 
himself, and five of these trinities have received direct worship. 
The present grand Lamas of Thibet, the Talé-Lama and Pantshen- 
Lama are looked upon as incarnations of the personified Love and 
Immeasurable Light. The Talé-Lama is the infallible head of the 
Church, not only in Thibet, but in China and Mongolia, though 
he is not supreme over his co-religionists in Japan, nor do all 
Chinese Buddhists practically acknowledge his control. The 
Thibetans have further provided themselves with a double virgin 
in the shape of two saintly queens, while the Chinese Buddhists 
(most of whom, be it said, are also followers of Confucius) have 
another virgin of their own. The worship of this Chinese virgin, 
Kwan-non, the Goddess of Mercy, is highly popular in Japan; and 
Miss Bird gives an interesting account of her temple at Asakusa. 
We can hardly read the description of the services in the 
Japanese temples, and in the Cathedral at Lhassa in Thibet, with- 
out wondering what Buddha would have thought of his so-called 
votaries with their rosaries, their numberless images, their bells 
and holy water. 

So marvellous is the external resemblance of Lamaism and 
northern Buddhism to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that Péres Huc and Gabet, French missionaries who visited Thibet , 
about forty years ago, believed that Tsong Kaba, the Lamaist 
reformer of a.p. 1409, must have learnt many of the ceremonies 
from a Christian teacher. These excellent fathers had, however, 
very simple ways of solving difficulties. Far from disbelieving 
the miraculous powers claimed by the Lamas, they attributed 
them to the aid of the devil, who, they thought, trusted in this 
way to uphold the Buddhist faith. 

The supernatural powers, trances, and miracles of the Northern 
Buddhist monks are phenomena which cannot now be discussed. 
Similar trances were not unknown to the ancients, and the marvels 
performed, or said to be performed, by the Arahats have been 
emulated by modern spiritualism. Madame Blavatsky, the Western 
exponent of Theosophist Buddhism has not, I fear, come unscathed 
through the ordeal of nineteenth-century incredulity, and perhaps 
the whole question had better be referred to the Psychical Society, 
who may decide for us whether we are are to believe in a complete 
victory of mind over matter, a superior kind of conjuring, or in 
the Black Art suggested by MM. Huc and Gabet. 

Yet these missionaries saw at least one custom at Lhassa which 
they regarded with feelings akin to envy. In the evening, just as 
day declines, all Thibetans stay business and, meeting together, 
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form themselves into groups and chant their prayers in an under- 
tone. These prayers, they tell us, vary according to the season 
of the year, but the prayer repeated on the rosary is always the 
same, Om mani padme hum.* Om, the Hindt expression of pro- 
found religious conviction; mani, the gem, the emblem of per- 
fection; padme, locative of padma, the lotus, the emblem of 
Buddha; hum, the expression of desire. Mr. Rhys Davids ex- 
pounds this to mean, “The self-creative force is in the Kosmos” ; 
Pere Huc, “Oh may I attain perfection so to be absorbed in 
Buddha, Amen.” In any case it appears to be an aspiration of 
belief in, and desire for, the everlasting rest of the Buddha. 

We must now bid him farewell. If Gautama Buddha built his 
house on the sand, it was no ignoble building, and we may trust 
that long ere this he has found a better home than Nirvana. 
Could he still speak to us, might he not use the words of Abou 
Ben Adhem to the Recording Angel : 


Write me as one that loves his fellow-men. 


* Om is originally derived from A.U.M. = Vishnu, Siva, Brahma. The meaning of 
the whole of this Sanscrit invocation, “ Ah, the gem in the lotus,” is open to much 
difference of opinion. Possibly the simplest interpretation may not be incorrect, “ Ah. 
for the perfection found in the Buddha.” 


M. E. Jersey. 
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THE POETRY AND THE PROSE OF THE 
CROFTER QUESTION. 


Ir is charitable to assume that the persons who have been posing 
as the friends of the crofter had no suspicion of the combustible 
materials they were playing with. Some of them have had the 
grace to express surprise and even alarm at the spread of the 
conflagration to which they rashly applied the first match. Few 
Highlanders themselves were prepared for the rapidity with which 
the Fiery Cross has passed from parish to parish and from island 
to island through the length and breadth of the Hebrides. Only 
a few months ago the report of the Crofters Commission was being 
discussed in the press in the most serene and academic spirit. 
The Commissioners were being mildly chaffed for their Utopian 
suggestions, and their amiable dreams of reconstructing the crofter 
system on Aryan principles. A couple of months ago the Duke 
of Argyll was still busy correcting Lord Napier’s picture of the 
Highlands. Bringing to bear all the force of his masculine logic 
and his well-digested information, he proved that the same natural 
laws had been in operation in Skye and Tiree as in the Border 
counties—only this, and nothing more. His Grace’s demolition 
of Lord Napier’s weak argument from the decay of population in 
the islands was complete. But it no longer occupies the smallest 
corner of the public mind. Other and less academic discussions 
have driven it out. The crofter question has entered on a new 
stage, and years, we might almost say decades, seem to have 
elapsed since we read His Grace’s demonstration that the so-called 
“ clearances ”’ of seventy years ago were the greatest blessing that 
has ever befallen the Highlands. 

Quite other questions are now before the crofters and the 
country. An island hitherto proverbial for its Arcadian simplicity 
and virtue has been placed virtually under military law. A 
population famous for its loyalty, its love of order, and its religion, 
appears banded together in open defiance of all authority. Con- 
gregations headed by their ministers have taken the field against 
alleged grievances more resolutely than ever the Covenanters rose 
against the prelacy which a king as obstinate as themselves, and, 
in fact, one of themselves, attempted to impose on them. Whole 
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townships have been laid under oath to resist payment of rent, 
and throughout wide districts every man and boy has armed 
himself with a bludgeon to be prepared for an invasion of police- 
men. The island of Skye is in a state of smouldering rebellion, 
and throughout the Hebrides all the crofters are more or less in 
revolt. In rapidity of development and intensity of purpose this 
far surpasses the growth of the land agitation in Ireland. It may 
be said with very little exaggeration that the land question has - 
grown faster in the Hebrides in a few months than it did in Ireland 
in a dozen years. And only yesterday wise men were laughing at 
the idea of the crofters ever asking for anything so unreasonable 
as the Irish Land Act of 1882! Their programme is already some 
considerable distance ahead of the hybrid principles of that 
makeshift reform. Fixity of tenure, fair rent, free sale, and com- 
pensation for improvements are now moderate demands in the 
eyes of Skye crofters. They have supplemented these with two or 
three more advanced principles which illustrate admirably the 
tendency of all such agitations to grow with what they feed on. 
At some of the land reform meetings in the Hebrides it has been 
resolved that not only shall rents be reduced to what they were 
twenty, thirty, or it may be forty years ago, but the landlord shall 
be made to refund all the increased rents he exacted during the 
interval! A pleasant prospect that opens up for some Highland 
proprietors ! 

Paradoxical as the statement may seem, there is ample proof 
of it, that the land question in the West Highlands is going to be 
a far more serious and difficult problem for the Legislature than it 
has been in Ireland. It is in itself a more complicated question. 
and it is in the hands of people who cannot be met on the simple 
ground of reason and justice. Already it is enveloped in an atmo- 
sphere of poetry and sentiment which was wanting in the Irish 
case. The plea of the Irish peasant was misery and desperation. 
The chapel bell was rung in his ears, and he rose at the sound of 
it like a maddened and reckless being. He had little intelligence 
or initiative of his own. His demands were formulated for him 
by his leaders, if not occasionally suggested by responsible states- 
men. His programme was of foreign manufacture, and the 
strongest of his arguments were imported fire-arms. The crofter 
has the advantage of the Irish peasant in many points—greater 
personal initiative, better local organization, stronger community 
of feeling running all through his class, and sentiments which 
appeal more directly to outside sympathy. The essential difference. 
between the land question in the Highlands and in Ireland is that. 
the crofters have taken up in a poetized form what in Connaught. 
and Munster was regarded as a mere problem of pauperism. It. 
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is the acknowledged privilege of the Highlands and Highlanders 
to be looked at through a veil of romance. Poets and novelists 
from Sir Walter Scott to William Black and Professor Blackie 
have encircled them with a halo of idealism that was delightfully 
picturesque so long as it had to be viewed only from the picturesque 
side, but which becomes embarrassing in circumstances like the 
present, when the prosaic laws of political economy have to be 
applied. While we had only to think of them with their feet, like 
Norval’s, on their native heath, or sounding the slogan of the 
Black Watch in the very mouth of death and glory, they well 
deserved to be the pets of the empire. What Southron among us 
would dare in the presence of a Macgregor to hint that cattle- 
lifting, as practised by Rob Roy, was an unheroic pastime? When 
in 1745 breekless caterans penetrated to Derby and lived for months 
together on the fat of the land, there was little resentment cherished 
by the forgiving Sassenach. He rather admired the exploit than 
condemned it. When the same Highland host was subsequently 
broken up by the Hanoverians at Culloden, it was not the victors 
we sympathised with but the vanquished. Even Englishmen may 
be heard speaking of the ‘‘ Butcher Cumberland,” and English girls 
warble with emotion “‘ Prince Charlie is my darling.” 

They have always been spoiled children these Highland cousins 
of ours, but we all supposed, and with good reason, that at Culloden 
they had laid aside the claymore except for ornamental purposes. 
Another Highland rising, even in the remotest island of the 
Hebrides, would a short time ago have been set down among 
the most incredible of events—a thing no more likely to happen 
than the restoration of the Stuarts. Now, however, that it has 
burst over our heads, we need hardly be surprised to discover that 
the Highlanders are much the same kind of people to-day as they 
were a hundred years ago. They still retain their inconvenient 
habit of standing shoulder to shoulder, without minute inquiry 
into the right or the wrong of the question at issue. They have 
still the same superfervid imaginations which prompt them to dare 
nobly and to dare all for what they consider their due. They 
have lost ne’er a thread of the mythical history which binds them 
to a still more mythical Garden of Eden in the brave days of old. 
Though the songs of their fathers, which tradition passed on from 
one generation to another, are dying out, the soul of the ancient 
muse still throbs in their veins. Ossian holds the key of their 
hearts, and keeps them always ready to blaze up at the faintest 
suggestion of slight or injury. Within the past few weeks it has 
been publicly charged against a parish minister in Skye as a 
¢rowning iniquity that he had got hold of the last fiddle left in the 
parish and broken it! The accusation was probably metaphorical, 
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and designed only for platform effect, but it casts a flash of light 
into a dark corner of the crofter agitation. 

Could we analyse the soul of a Highland crofter, it would 
disclose a spiritual being quite unique in our matter-of-fact civiliza- 
tion. There would be found in it a large percentage of Radical- 
ism to start with. The crofters are strongly impregnated with that 
universal heritage of Scotchmen; another of the anomalies and 
special dangers of the situation in Skye. The poorest and most 
ignorant serf in Connaught is at heart a Tory compared with the 
average crofter. He has his Church to venerate, and his priest 
to obey, even where he has lost all respect for civil authority. In 
a Scotch village, and still more in these lonely clachans which 
defy the tempests of the Atlantic, there is no sense whatever of 
obedience to authority as such. Crime is almost unknown except 
when smuggled whisky gets loose among them, but it is individual 
conscience and public opinion that are the restraining causes, not 
the law. It is not the presence of the policeman that prevents 
stealing or killing. In Skye such an idea is hardly ever associated 
with his office. It is understood that his function is to superintend 
the service of writs, and to enforce the decrees of the factors. He 
is a hanger-on of the factorial system ; hence his unpopularity and 
the furious ill-will of which he is now the object, not in Skye only, 
but more or less in all parts of the Hebrides. As Radicals the 
crofters have learned, unfortunately, to regard their lairds as a 
burden on the land, and all connected with lairds—factors, game- 
keepers, and police included—as their natural enemies. That is 
far from being a poetic sentiment, but it is an element of the first 
importance in the crofter question. It would show itself in almost 
any part of Scotland where the same question was raised and had 
to be fought out in earnest, as it is now being fought out in Skye. 
Scottish Radicalism, resting on an exaggerated idea of the individual 
conscience, and a corresponding disregard of authority as such, will 
be a serious barrier to friendly adjustment of the land question in 
any part of Scotland, and especially in the Highlands. It abso- 
lutely precludes the landlords from getting credit either for their 
good intentions, or for the difficulties they have to grapple with. 
It shuts out from the popular mind their side of the case, and nine- 
tenths of the Parliamentary representatives of Scotland being as 
Radical as the crofters themselves, it is to be feared that the land- 
lords have as little hope of a fair hearing in Westminster as they 
have at home. 

Akin to the Highlander’s Radicalism is a religious quality, 
which, for lack of a less invidious name, we must characterize as 

Pharisaism. The average Highlander is, morally speaking, a good 
man—and he knows it. That is where his Pharisaism comes in. 
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He may, and indeed he pretty often does, doubt the goodness of 
other men, but his soul is untroubled about his own. He has his 
Free Church, which he holds to be the purest and most devout 
form of Christianity in the world; his “communion seasons,” which 
are periodical revivals in every parish ; and, above all, his “ Saw- 
bath,” on which he would not allow a box of herring to be lifted, 
if he had to break fifty human laws in order to prevent it. This 
Pharisaism enters into the land agitation, and is making it a semi- 
religious movement. Every crofters’ meeting is opened with 
prayer and is closed with a benediction. There is invariably a 
elergyman among the orators, who draws on Scripture for his 
arguments, and directs a full stream of prophetic denunciation 
against the unfortunate landlords. Nearly every Free Church 
minister in the islands is an open sympathiser with the agitation, 
but it is to be hoped, now that the agitators are escaping from 
their control, they will be equally outspoken and courageous in 
their protests against violence. Even some parish ministers have 
caught the infection badly. One in particular has made him- 
self a kind of Peter the Hermit in the crofter crusade. The Rev. 
Donald MacCallum, “the Prophet of Glendale,” has all through 
the autumn been stumping the islands along with ‘‘ Martyr” 
MacPherson, one of the ring-leaders of the rising at Glendale, for 
which he suffered a short term of imprisonment. ‘‘ The Prophet ” 
is a comparatively young man, but has a thoroughly Highland 
gift of volubility. To the credit of his profession, he stands almost 
alone in the virulence and recklessness with which he practises 
on the religious fanaticism of the people. Speaking in Gaelic he 
might have raved long enough with impunity; but his vanity 
betrayed him into a fatal mistake when he allowed one of his ad- 
dresses to be translated and published in a local journal. It is 
one of the liveliest and most vigorous specimens of a Highland 
sermon that could be expected even from Skye. We reproduce 
verbatim his exposition of the land laws as a curiosity in ethics :—. 

There are two kinds of laws. The laws which are the moral law, and laws of 
expediency—the land law. The moral law was never made. It is. The land law was 
made to suit circumstances. When the circumstances change so must the law. They 
are made for man, not man forthem, The land for the people is the principle. We 
wish to get out of the land the greatest good for the greatest number. The land laws 
are made to bring all the benefit to the laird. The dew of heaven and the fatness of 


the earth are made his, for whom they were not intended wholly. The landlords have 
been the law-makers, and naturally they made the laws to suit themselves. 


The above harangue was delivered at Arisaig on the 30th July, 
and since then Mr. MacCallum and his friend MacPherson have 
been almost continually on the war-path. They have been the 
heroes of demonstrations and mass meetings all over Skye and 
the Lews. From the brief reports of the local correspondents who. 
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chronicle their triumphal progress, faint but significant enough 
indications can be obtained of the kind of spiritual fare with which 
the two good men have been feeding their brethren. On their visit 
to Barra, about the middle of October, they were escorted across 
the island by a crowd of six hundred men, with flags flying and pipes 
playing. Mr. MacCallum presided at the meeting, and, after the 
usual opening prayer, he broke out against the lairds with all the 
vehemence of Ossianic wrath. The robbery and insults of the 
land-grabbers, he declared, could no longer be tolerated. ‘‘ Mat- 
ters were coming to a crisis. Pungent, biting sneers, which rankled 
in our hearts, had long since been cast at us. How long, with 
slavish flattery, would our ministers continue to preach on the 
divine right of lairds? When would they begin to denounce the 
vices of the rich? The slavery of the people was deeply rooted. 
They would still uphold and listen to ministers who told them to 
their face that they were sowing the seeds of sedition and inciting 
to violence.” ‘‘The Martyr,’ who is evidently a man of some 
natural wit and eloquence, usually follows up his clerical ally, and 
strikes while the iron is hot. Eviction is his favourite theme, and 
he expatiates on it with strong dramatic effect. He is evidently 
not scrupulous as to his facts, but colours them to suit his hearers, 
and in the local reports there are strange accounts of how pro- 
foundly he moves them. At Barra he told them of old people 
being yet alive who hid themselves in mountain caves to escape 
being shipped to America. According to the local correspondent, 
his description of the manner in which the people were hunted and 
tried sent a thrill of horror through the assembly. Cries of 
“Shame!” “Shame!” were frequently heard. On other occasions 
“the Martyr” tries a humorous vein, his butt being, of course, 
the landlords and factors. Like Mr. Healy, he can extract a joke 
from his prison experiences. At Benbecula he boasted that he had 
been in jail for the cause; ‘ but, like a bad boy after being whipped, 
he was only the more confirmed in what was considered his fault.” 

At the time these crofter demonstrations may have had a harm- 
less enough appearance. The stump orators from Glendale, and 
their more notorious confederates of the Highland Land Law Reform 
Association, may not have deliberately intended to incite the 
crofters to violence, but if that never entered their minds as a possible 
sequel, there is little to say for their foresight. Claiming, as many 
of them did, to be of crofter blood themselves, they should have 
known better the nature of the combustibles they were playing 
with. They were not without warning of the explosion in which 
their incendiarism has resulted, for there had been one before on a 
‘smaller scale in the same locality, and brought about by similar 
means. The flying banners, the skrieking bagpipes, and the 
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inflammatory speeches, were the poetry of the agitation. The gun- 
boats now lying in Uig bay, the marines and the armed constables 
camped on shore, are its bitter prose. It is already far past the 
limit of political agitation. Neither the lairds nor the crofters can 
ever resume their old footing. The relationship which had bound 
them together for centuries is broken up as completely as the clan 
itself. There should be no more illusions on a subject which lends 
itself only too readily to illusions. Poetry and declamation have 
had their day. The Home Office has hung back as long as it could 
find any excuse for doing so, but its turn has come at last, and it 
will be expected to interpose with effect. Some future successor of 
Sir William Harcourt may find in the pigeon-holes of the Home 
Office curious documents bearing on the history of Skye during the 
past summer and autumn. He may stumble on reports from Procu- 
rator Fiscals and others on the alarming state of the islands and 
the threatening attitude adopted by the crofters. Such reports 
have certainly passed again and again through the hands of the 
Lord Advocate, and immediate action on them has been strongly 
recommended ; but it was not taken. Landowners have had to. 
provide threatened game-keepers, ground officers, and other officials 
with fire-arms for their self-defence. The local police have simply 
been paralysed. Like the famous Union Jack in South Africa, 
they have found it expedient to bury themselves. 

It should be set down to the credit of the Skyemen that their 
revolt has not been wanting in the lighter qualities of humour 
which afford welcome relief to Jacobin earnestness. Some of the 
scenes enacted by the “Village Hampdens” in the Hebrides 
have quite a Homeric colour. The parish of Snizort, for instance, 
has had a little revolution of its own directed against the parish 
minister’s fence, and led by the parish minister’s son. The history 
of the obnoxious fence I do not know; but it is recorded in a local 
paper that fifty crofters, with the minister’s son at their head, 
descended on it and demolished it. A shepherd who had been 
conspicuous in the exploit was cited by the Procurator-Fiscal to 
Portree for examination. There was no thought of sending a 
constable to arrest him, for it was one of the parishes in which the 
Queen’s letters have ceased to run. But the shepherd accepted 
the Procurator-Fiscal’s invitation, and came on to Portree attended, 
it is said, by nearly all the grown-up men in the townships of Eyre 
and Rentra, who were joined on the way by people from other 
townships, and formed altogether a crowd of about a hundred 
people. On arriving at the County Buildings the party sent a 
herald to the Procurator-Fiscal to summon him to a parley. They 
gave him notice that they would not let their companion-in-arms 
out of their sight, and that, if he was to be examined at all, it 
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must be in a big room where they could all sit round him. The 
Procurator-Fiscal declined the honour of such a levee, whether 
because of insufficient accommodation, or from personal caution, 
the deponent saith not; but he promised to release the shepherd 
as soon as his deposition had been taken. This did not satify the 
crofters, and an awkward dilemma ensued. After further negotia- 
tion it was solved by one of the officials, whom they knew and 
trusted, passing his word of honour to them that no trick would 
be played on the shepherd. Under flag of truce he went in, and 
was for two hours under examination, the crowd waiting all the 
while at the door, ready for a rescue if necessary. 

Wherever the crofters have been left by their outside friends to 
frame a programme for themselves it has been an improvement on 
the Irish model. Whether it be that their unappreciated humour 
asserts itself, or that their innate love of a good bargain comes 
into play, it is seldom chargeable with over-modesty. At a meeting 
of sixteen hundred people held near Quirang, resolutions were 
carried by acclamation which left the three F’s wholly in the 
shade. By the first those present pledged themselves “‘ not to pay 
rent any further to Major Fraser (of Kilmuir) until he should 
refund them the increase of rent he had exacted from them over 
the rents paid to his predecessor, Lord Macdonald.” They then 
proceeded formally to “‘ boycott” the Major’s factor, Mr. Macdonald, 
in order to mark their disapproval of the evidence he had given 
before the Royal Commission, as well as of certain communica- 
tions he had made to the Lord Advocate respecting them. The 
terms of the resolution levelled against him are far from compli- 
mentary. They are, however, comprehensive, for they indicate in 
detail how, in the opinion of the crofters, Major Fraser’s estate 
should be managed in future. He is requested to appoint a 
‘gentleman having at least a reputation for honour and integrity, 
and having a practical knowledge of agriculture, to be his factor.” 
The resolution concludes with an intimation that ‘ we should have 
no lawyer factor.” Lawyers, in fact, are almost as much at a 
discount in the islands as lairds. At a later meeting of the tenants 
in the Stenscholl district of the same estate, the Quirang programme 
was brought up for reconsideration—possibly on a hint from the 
wire-pullers that the joke was being carried a little too far. It 
was proposed to modify the resolutions, but at the mention of this 
‘a general cry of dissent arose,” and the proposal was withdrawn. 
Besides having his factor ‘‘ boycotted,” Major Fraser has been 
asked to dispense with the services of his resident manager. It 
was also discussed whether rates should not be struck against as 
well as rent, but that subsidiary question was reserved. 

It unfortunately cannot be pretended that these are ignorant. 
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men who do not understand what they are doing. The original 
impulse on which they are acting may have come to them from 
outside; but it has been taken up intelligently, and it is only 
too well understood in all its bearings. The crofters themselves 
take a considerable part in the speaking at the demonstrations, 
and shrewd, far-seeing remarks drop from the lips of many of them. 
One Donald Nicholson is represented at Culnacnoc to have “spoken 
‘at some length, humorously and pithily, on the elasticity of the 
law.” William Nicholson, the president of the local association, 
advanced a most ingenious argument for the redistribution of the 
soil. It was, he said, “ no new departure in law that they wanted. 
Steamers and railway-carriages were certified to carry a certain 
number of passengers, but if more than the certified number was 
accommodated in the carriage or on the steamboat the law inter- 
fered. Why should not the same law be applied to the land, so 
as to prevent landlords settling more people on it than it could 
support in comfort, and giving too much land to one person?” 
This speaker concluded with a warning very clearly needed to the 
weak-kneed people who flatter themselves that a little clever 
diplomacy may patch up the breach. He avowed that “‘ no con- 
cessions by the proprietor could now settle matters. The agitation 
had gone too far for that.” It may not have been wholly absent 
from the original design of the agitators to rush on the movement, 
so that compromise would speedily be out of the question. At all 
events, such is the effect that has been produced. The inflammable 
minds of the people have been kindled into such a blaze of wild 
animosity against lairds as a class, and all connected with them, 
that one may doubt if even an Irish Land Act could quiet them 
again. Moreover, a new fiery cross, and one more dazzling than 
the luminaries of the Highland Land Law Reform Association— 
I mean Mr. Henry George—is about to pass over the islands. Mr. 
Macfarlane, M.P., and Mr. Stuart Glennie have sown the wind 
that an American Socialist may reap the whirlwind. The trail of 
Fleet Street republicanism is to be followed up by the ‘“‘ Prophet 
of San Francisco.” 

In no pessimist spirit, but simply as a matter of palpable 
observation, it may be affirmed that the land system of the High- 
lands will soon be in the throes of a serious revolution. The 
crofters are going back on the ideas of a mythical age, and demand- 
ing their revival in an impossible present. One of their cherished 
myths is that their existing position as tenants-at-will is a modern 
innovation. Patriotic bards and historians have of late years 
started a theory that in the brilliant youth of the Celtic race the 
crofters formed village communities on the model of Sir Henry 
Maine’s, and had a perpetual tenure of their lands. A great deal 
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of interesting, not to say amusing, speculation on this subject was 
submitted to the Royal Commissioners. On the good-natured 
principle that if it was not altogether true it deserved to be so, 
the chairman of the Commission seized on this idea of a primordial 
township, and offered suggestions for its experimental restoration. 
But Lord Napier was too sagacious a man to let his fancy run 
away altogether with his judgment. He smiled on the township 
theory as a theory, but did not endorse it as a historical fact. 
In his report he admits that “the Highland township of which so 
much has recently been said and written has never possessed any 
corporate existence in the law of Scotland. It has been, as far as 
the law is concerned, simply a farm or part of a farm, occupied in 
common, or in division, by several tenants.” Further on he dis- 
covers a plea for it, that though it asserts no legal status, and 
exercises no functions analogous to those of the Continental 
commune, it does, nevertheless, ‘‘ possess a distinct existence in 
the sentiments and traditions of its component members, and by 
the customs of estate management.” 

When we look through the evidence taken by the Commissioners 
for the “‘ sentiments and traditions” from which this missing link 
in the social history of the Highlands is deduced, we discover that 
the principal if not sole authority for them is a Mr. Carmichael, 
an antiquarian of some repute, who contributed a paper on the 
Hebrides to Dr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland. He furnished the Com- 
missioners with two memoranda on the farming and grazing 
customs of the ancient Hebridians, which as literary speculations 
are highly interesting, but as legal evidence are—to put it mildly— 
Ossianic. Like Professor Owen, Mr. Carmichael reconstructs his 
mastodon from a very few bones, and when finished it clearly owes 
as much to his ingenuity as to its original materials. Lord 
Napier, charmed as he seems to have been with it, could not 
accept it unreservedly in the teeth of historical evidence pointing 
the other way. The Duke of Argyll has boldly disputed the claim 
-of the crofters to be considered anything more than labourers 
holding land under personal service. More impartial authorities 
have also denied to crofts a place among the ancient tenures of 
Scotland. Mr. George Auldjo Jamieson, who knows the subject 
both practically and theoretically as well, perhaps, as any man 
connected with it, has pronounced the suggestion quite fallacious, 
“that the cottars and crofters are the inheritors of ancient tribal 
rights in the land.” In his opinion “ the relation of dependence in 
which that class unquestionably stood, not only in feudal times 
to the tribal lords and chiefs, but in still earlier times to the 
original freeholders of the tribal organization did not permit of 
their having any rights. The exclusive system of the tribe, the 
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restriction of all rights to the freemen, forbid the possibility of 
any rights in the land having been held by those who were below 
that rank, and there can be no doubt that the freemen of the tribe 
grew into the chiefs, the lairds, the feuars, and kindly tenants of 
later days, of whom the cottars and crofters are in no sense repre- 
sentatives.” 

The myth which Mr. Jamieson demolishes is rather a literary 
than a practical one, though in a grosser form it is beginning to 
lay hold on the imagination of the crofters. A more widely- 
cherished and equally misleading myth has woven itself round a 
fictitious land of plenty supposed to have existed two or three 
generations ago. That also the Commissioners carefully investi- 
gated, with the result of completely dissipating it. For one 
witness who affirmed that the crofters had been better off years 
ago than they are now there were half a dozen who testified the 
contrary. Some of the ghastliest passages in the evidence bear 
on this question. The Rev. Dr. Clerk, of Kilmallie, who was parish 
minister of Durinish in 1840-42, wrote at that time a sketch of 
the parish for the New Statistical Account of Scotland. He then 
described the condition of the crofter population as “‘ poor and 
distressing beyond anything he had previously seen.” Their 
dwelling-houses were dark, damp, and very filthy. The only 
entrance to them was through the byre where the cows were kept, 
some tied up and some loose. The manure accumulated all 
winter until it rose a foot or two above the level of the living room, 
into which it drained. In the latter there was very little furniture 
to be seen. The seats generally consisted of two or three wooden 
stools, round stones, and pieces of dried turf. There were two 
openings in the wall, one of them usually stuffed with straw or 
ferns, the other open to admit light and air. The food of the 
crofters was coarse and poor as their dwellings. Some of them 
had a limited supply of oatmeal, but their chief dependence was 
on potatoes and fish—often on potatoes and salt. Of the parish of 
Bracadale the Rev. Roderic Macleod wrote forty years ago in very 
similar terms. People, he said, ‘‘ were considered not ill-provided 
for who could feed on patotoes and salt, and during the last 
season that would have been a luxury to many of them. As to. 
clothing, he had found in the parish a hundred and forty families 
who had no change of night or day clothes. 

Some of these parish clergymen are sagacious and experienced 
observers. A most instructive account of the social progress of 
Skye was furnished to the Commissioners by the Rev. Donald 
Mackinnon, of Strath. It applies some cogent tests to the theory 
of degeneration which the agitators are trading upon. Fifty years 
ago the crofters on Lord Macdonald’s estates were so badly off that 
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a large amount of arrears had to be cancelled as irrecoverable. 
In 1850 another £10,000 of arrears was written off, but for twenty- 
five years after that the rents were paid without any appreciable 
default. Fifty years ago the trade of Skye with the mainland 
barely afforded employment for an 80-ton steamer, plying weekly 
in summer and fornightly in winter; now there are 2,000 or 3,000 
tons of steamships running weekly all the year round. At the 
commencement of his ministry Mr. Mackinnon had often to become 
security to meal dealers for sums aggregating from £100 to £200, 
but for some years back he has never been asked for such a service. 
The people either have the money, or their own credit is sufli- 
ciently good. Twenty-five years ago the complaint of the crofters 
was precisely the reverse of what it is to-day. Now they have 
too little land for their stock; then they had too little stock 
for their land. In every township outside cattle used to be 
taken in to graze all the year round, but now if one crofter has 
not enough for his grass, another crofter will have more than he 
can graze. 

The “ degeneration” cry is an easily-refuted fallacy, but at the 
same time no one will deny that the social and economic condition 
of the crofters is even yet far from satisfactory. Here too, however, 
there are myths to be eliminated and facts of some practical con- 
sequence to be brought into view on the other side. If the more 
reasonable crofters only knew what a grim irony it is in many 
cases to speak of Highland lairds monopolizing “the fat of the 
earth” there would be less indulgence of class hatred and jealousy 
in these unhappy agitations. There is often enough a wide dis- 
tinction between a man’s nominal and his real income, but there 
are few more flagrant examples of it than may be found among 
Highland lairds great and small. As proprietors they enjoy the 
distinction of owning the lightest-rented and the most heavily-taxed 
land in the Three Kingdoms. The public burdens are notoriously 
heavy both on landlord and tenant, but no agitator takes the 
trouble to consider how that affects the case. Throughout the 
Highlands, and still more in the Hebrides, land is practically 
the one form of taxable property, and there are concentrated on 
it all the burdens which in more advanced communities land 
shares with personal property and industrial wealth. The con- 
sequent difference between the local rates of a Highland and a 
Lowland parish is incredible to all who have not specially 
examined the question. Mr. Auldjo Jamieson, whose opinion 
on the ancient tenure of the crofters has been referred to, puts 
this matter in a very striking light. After collating the figures 
for a number of selected parishes in Inverness-shire, Ross-shire, 
Lewis, and Skye he considers it ‘‘safe to say that more than the 
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whole rental under £10 a year is required to defray the expense 
of maintaining and educating the poor.” In the Inverness group 
a local rate of £12,000 has to be set against a gross rental 
under £10 of £15,800, the real rental being, of course, a good 
deal less. In the Ross-shire group the comparative amounts 
are £14,700 of rates, and rental under £10 a year £17,500. 
For ten parishes in Skye Mr. Jamieson furnishes full details. 
They show an aggregate of £11,996 for poor and school rates, 
and a gross rental under £10 a year of £15,778. In Sleat the 
‘poor and school rates actually consume within £20 of the entire 
gross rental under £10 a year, the respective totals having been 
in 1881-82 £942 and £921. In eight parishes in Skye the 
aggregate rental under £10 is £17,417, and the poor and school 
rates £14,695. 

Assuming, as we may reasonably do, that the crofters and 
cottars are the principal beneficiaries of the rates, this startling 
conclusion is arrived at—that their holdings are in a sense rent 
free. What they pay with one hand for their land they get back 
with the other hand in free schooling and poor relief. Many of 
them may never have been paupers, but what we here say is 
demonstrably true of them as a class. From the other point of 
view it is equally evident that landlords derive little benefit in the 
end from these small rents. They receive with the one hand and 
give back with the other in poor and school rates, to say nothing 
of private charity, and the money they spend in employing labour 
on their estates. Very precise information as to how crofters’ 
rents are eaten up by parochial rates was supplied to the Com- 
mission with reference to the Sutherland estates. On Dunrobin 
the rents aggregated in a very recent year £3,427, and the parochial 
rates £1,967, consequently less than 50 per cent. of the nominal 
rents became in any sense the income of the Duke of Sutherland. 
He has on Dunrobin one crofter parish where the parochial rates 
are more than double the rents collected—the former being £129, 
and the latter £59. In another, Clyne, he draws £461 from the 
crofters, and pays back £426 for the poor. On his Tongue estates 
the crofters’ rental of £2,023 is burdened with rates to the amount 
of £1,147. One large parish, Farr, pays him £673 in rental, and 
gets back £608 in rates. On the Scourie estates he has three 
parishes aggregating, £2,038 in crofters’ rents, and £1,185 in 
parochial rates ; one parish, Durness, receiving back exactly three 
pounds more than it pays. The Sutherland estates altogether 
show a crofters’ rental of £7,588 and parochial rates £4,299, 
leaving a net rental of £3,289, or not much more than 40 per 
cent. of the nominal rental. Out of this 40 per cent. still fall to 
be paid county rates, expenses of estate management, and a 
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hundred and one other exigencies of Highland lairdship. From 
the landlord’s point of view there is only too much truth in the 
cynical definition once given of crofting, that it is a bad system 
of growing potatoes combined with a good system of growing 
paupers. 

Granting, as every humane person will readily do, that the 
condition of the crofters is bad and deserves the attention of the 
Legislature, it may be claimed for the landlords that they have 
something to kick against also. Saddled with the mockery of 
large incomes which never reach their pockets, their lot is hard 
enough in ordinary times ; and when bad times come round, it is 
a matter of course that they should be ground between the upper 
and the nether mill-stones. When trade gets slack the cotton- 
spinner in Lancashire or the ship-builder in Sunderland can turn 
his surplus employés by hundreds on the streets, and public charity 
is at once appealed to for their support. Meanwhile the cotton- 
spinner and the ship-builder put away quietly the enormous harvest 
they had reaped in the good time and wait with folded hands till 
sunshine returns. But capital put into Highland crofts enjoys no 
summer of prosperity, and cannot escape if it would from the winter 
of adversity. Agitators may rave as they please about the evictions 
of forty, fifty, or sixty years ago, but at the present day no laird 
dare turn out a crofter and his family in the road, as a manufac- 
turer can turn out his spare hands at his factory gate. An open 
challenge was given to all and sundry to prove before the Royal 
Commission that such things had happened within recent memory, 
and not one case of hardship was established. The eviction part 
of the agitators’ programme has been virtually given up. All the 
outcry now is directed against raising rents, and in favour of exten- 
sion. The new argument is—“ Only give the crofters more elbow- 
room, and they will be happy and contented.” That may be, 
economically, a good and wise argument if it be judiciously applied. 
Large proprietors, like Lochiel, have intimated that they are quite 
willing to try the experiment of enlarged crofts, if they be left 
alone to act on their own judgment and experience. The smaller 
proprietors cannot look forward to any such release from their 
troubles. They will have to bow their heads submissively to any-. 
thing which the Legislature in its wisdom may see fit to decree. It 
depends on the cast of a die whether they are to be ruined, and put. 
out of their misery, or to be kept writhing between the upper and. 
the nether mill-stones. 

Both economically and politically the relation that Highland 
lairds now hold to their crofter tenants grows every year more 
intolerable. It is rapidly breaking down under the pressure of 
natural causes, and a Land Court after the Irish model would be 
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the last straw laid on it. Any land reform that can be effective 
in the Hebrides presupposes large changes, which imply large out- 
lays. Lairds who have no capital will very probably be required 
to do various impossible and absurd things for penniless crofters. 
Where there is no money to do them with the things will not be 
done, but a good many worthy people may be ruined in a vain 
attempt todo them. If Mr. Gladstone really desires the elevation 
and improvement of the crofter class, why should he not have the 
courage to take it up as a national duty, rather than as a political 
expedient ? If crofters are to be made comfortable by Act of 
Parliament, let Parliament also find the money. There is ample 
room in the Hebrides, and for that matter in any other part of the 
Highlands, for the artificial hatching of ideal crofters. What is 
wanted is the right kind of landlord, who will find ample capital, 
and expect no interest on it, and who will not mind calling in the 
marines to collect his rents, in order that he may return them to 
his tenants in the form of poor rates. Such a landlord would 
realize for us the poetry of crofting. Failing him, the situation 
will remain both prosaic and perplexing. Very probably the out- 
come of all the agrarian upheavals will be a discovery on the 
part of the State that intermeddling between landlord and tenant 
means simply killing the relationship between them. A landlord 
under statutary limitations is no longer a landlord. A tenant with 
a Land Court at his back becomes a good deal more than a tenant. 
He becomes so near a proprietor, in fact, that it would be cutting 
a useless Gordian knot to make him one outright, by enabling 
him to buy out his eviscerated landlord openly and honestly. 


W. Lawson. 


DELLA CRUSCA AND ANNA MATILDA: 


An EpisopE Eneuiso Literature. 


Most people are more or less vaguely aware that there existed in 
England, towards the end of the last century, a school of poets, 
or poetasters, called Della Cruscan; and Mrs. Oliphant not long 
ago suggested, in her Literary History, that a sketch of their 
eccentricities might not be unamusing. I propose, accordingly, 
for the edification of the curious, to recount a few particulars of 
the Della Cruscan writers, in the days of their prosperity and the 
days of their collapse. They were, let it at once be admitted, a 
feeble and a frivolous folk; yet I think that a moral may suggest 
itself when their story has been told. 

In the year 1784 Mr. Robert Merry, a bachelor of thirty, had 
been for some years domiciled at Florence. That his position and 
prospects were not of a very definite order was owing to no defect 
of nurture or opportunity. He had been educated at Harrow, at 
the same time as Sheridan, and afterwards at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and was originally intended for the Bar. To Lincoln’s 
Inn he accordingly made a pretence of belonging till the death of 
his father, who was a Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
the family connection with the North Seas being still perpetuated 
in the name of Merry’s Island. Robert Merry at once took advan- 
tage of the independence which came to him on his father’s death 
to abandon the Bar and buy himself a commission in the Guards. 
His liking for high play and high society kept him, for a short 
time, amused in his new position. He grew, however, once more 
restless ; wandered on the Continent; and became, in the phrase- 
ology of the day, a man of letters and of leisure. His love of 
letters he gratified, at Florence, by becoming a member of the 
Italian Academy, the Accademia della Crusca, and his love of 
letters and leisure combined by joining himself to an English 
society who called themselves the ‘‘ Oziosi,” and, no doubt, took 
good care to merit that designation. 

The leading spirit of this coterie was no less a personage than 
Mrs. Piozzi, happily married at last, and safely escaped from the 
malice of her cold-blooded daughters, and from the virulence 
with which the English journals had inveighed against her choice 
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of a second husband. Even now the memory of her domestic 
troubles tended to inspire her with a dejection which the master- 
pieces of Florentine sculpture were, oddly enough, powerless to 
remove. As she herself described it, in lines at which one cannot 
help smiling, sincere as they perhaps were,— 
The slave and the wrestlers, what are they to me, 

From plots and contention removed ? 


And Job with still less satisfaction I see, 
When I think on the pains I have proved. 


The homage of her countrymen, however, did much to enliven 
her despondency ; and she complacently records in her journals 
some of the compliments paid her by her fellow-members of the 
“‘Qziosi.” They used to address her in this style :— 

E’en so when Parsons pours his lay, 
Correctly wild, or sweetly strong, 

Or Greathead charms the listening day, 
With English or Italian song, 

Or when, with trembling wing I try, 
Like some poor wounded bird, to fly, 

Your fostering smiles you ne’er refuse, 
But are the Pallas and the Muse! 


The Parsons and Greathead of this all-round panegyric of 
Merry’s were two members of the “ Oziosi’” clique: Parsons, a 
bachelor with a tendency to flirt, to “‘ trifle with Italian dames,” 
as Mrs. Piozzi poetically put it; Greathead, the newly-married 
husband of a beautiful wife. Both Parsons and Greathead were 
voluminous contributors to the society’s Album, which soon 
assumed formidable dimensions. The staple of the contents con- 
sisted of high-flown compliments in verse. Parsons, for instance, 
would write to Greathead’s wife :— 

O blest with taste, with Genius blest, 
Sole mistress of thy Bertie’s breast, 


Who to his love-enraptured arms art given 
The rich reward his virtues claim from Heaven. 


And Bertie, as in duty bound, would reply in kind, bidding the 
sallow Arno pause and listen to the lays of Parsons. As an alter- 
native to these panegyrics, they wrote Dithyrambics to Bacchus, 
Odes to the Siroc, or lines on that latest novelty, Montgolfier’s air- 
balloon. Mrs. Greathead was, in fact, as Parsons informs us, the 
only member of the society who contributed nothing but the 
inspiration of her charms. 

Some of these poems were printed in an Arno Miscellany, of 
which only a few copies were privately circulated. It was a sub- 
sequent and larger collection, published in 1785, under the name 
of The Florence Miscellany, which first made its way to England, 
and drew the attention of the English public to the rising school 
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of versifiers. Horace Walpole characterized their productions as 
“mere imitations of our best poets,” that is to say, of Milton, 
Gray, and Collins. How justly, may be inferred from the opening 
stanza of Merry’s Ode on a distant prospect of Rome :— 
When Rome of old, terrific queen, 
High-placed on Victory’s sounding car, 
With arm sublime and martial mien, 
Brandished the flaming lance of war, 


Low crouched in dust lay Afric’s swarthy crowd, 
And silken Asia sank, and barbarous Britain bowed. 


The imitations of Milton and Collins are of a like description. 
Such as it was, the book was a success, and samples of its contents 
were reproduced, after the fashion of the day, in the newspapers 
and magazines—the Gentleman’s, the European, the Universal 
Magazine, and so-forth. Of the quality of the poems, critically 
considered, and of the Della Cruscan poetry generally, I shall have 
something to say farther on. In the meantime, it may, perhaps, 
be worth while to disinter a ludicrous passage in one of Merry’s 
contributions to the Florence Miscellany. The “Oziosi” had one 
day agreed that each of them should produce by the evening a 
story or poem which should “‘ excite horror by description.” Mrs. 
Piozzi’s production will be found in her Autobiography, and is by 
no means devoid of merit. Merry brought a poem (‘‘a very fine 
one,” says Mrs. Piozzi), in which he introduced the following 
remarkable ghost, which I commend to the attention of the new 
Psychical Society :— 

While slow he trod this desolated coast, 

From the cracked ground uprose a warning ghost ; 

Whose figure, all-confused, was dire to view, 

And loose his mantle flowed, of shifting hue ; 

He shed a lustre round ; and sadly pressed 

What seemed his hand upon what seemed his breast ; 

Then raised his doleful voice, like wolves that roar 

In famished troops round Orcas’ sleepy shore,— 

“‘ Approach yon antiquated tower,” he cried, 

* There bold Rinaldo, fierce Mambrino, died,” etc. ; 

But I must not linger over the Florence Miscellany, which was 
but the prelude to those melodious bursts which filled the spacious 
times of George III. with the music of Della Crusca and Anna 
Matilda. A year or two after its publication the Florence coterie 
broke up, and returned to England. 

The first note of the concert was struck by Robert Merry, who, 
in June 1787, sent to the World a poem entitled The Adieu and 
Recall to Love, subscribing himself Della Crusca, a nickname which 
had been given to him at Florence, on account of his connection, 
already mentioned, with the Italian Academy. The World was a 
daily morning paper, price threepence, which in more than one 
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respect resembled its modern namesake. A contemporary satirist, 
writing under the modest pseudonym of “iumnee Juvenal,” 
describes how the young lady of 1787— 


Reluctant opes her eyes, ’twixt twelve and one, 
To skim the World, or criticize the Sun, 

And when she sees her darling friend abused 
Is half enraged, yet more than half-amused. 


And another poet portrays two unlucky baronets, Sir Gregory 
Turner and Sir John Miller—husband of Lady Miller of Bath 
Easton vase celebrity—lamenting the ridicule with which the same 
newspaper had overwhelmed them :— 


Woe wait the week, Sir John, and cursed the hour, 
When harmless gentlemen felt satire’s power, 
When, raised from insignificance and sloth, 

The World began to ridicule us both. 


“Tn this paper,” says Gifford, “were given the earliest specimens 
of those audacious attacks on all private character, which the 
town first smiled at for their quaintness, then tolerated for their 
absurdity ; and now that other papers, equally wicked and more 
intelligible, have ventured to imitate it, will have to lament to the 
last hour of British liberty.” That literary history is self-repeat- 
ing, and that prophecies are mostly mistaken, are not new reflec- 
tions ; yet it is difficult to avoid making them when we compare 
those days with these. 

But beyond its function as a purveyor of social gossip, no news- 
paper was then considered complete without a Poet’s Corner, 
consecrated to sentimental effusions and laboured impromptus— 
“Complimentary verses to the brilliancy of the Hon. Mrs. N——h’s 
Kyes,” or “Lines on Lady T—e—l’s Ring.” In publishing his 
poem in the World, Della Crusca did but select the natural and 
recognized arena of the eighteenth-century poet. It may be as 
well to quote the greater part of The Adieu and Recall to Love, in 
order to give some notion of the calibre of the verses which were 
to found a school :— 

Go, idle Boy, I quit thy bower, 

The couch of many a thorn and flower ; 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrow keen, 
Deceitful Beauty’s timid mien ; 

The feigned surprise, the roguish leer, 
The tender smile, the thrilling tear, 
Have now no pangs, no joys for me, 
So fare thee well, for I am free! 

Then flutter hence on wanton wing, 
Or lave thee in yon lucid spring, 

Or take thy beverage from the rose, 
Or on Louisa’s breast repose ; 


I wish thee well for pleasures past, 
Yet, bless the hour, I’m free at last 
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But sure, methinks, the altered day 
Scatters around a mournful ray ; 
And chilling every zephyr blows, 
And every stream untuneful flows. 
* 


* * * 


Alas! is all this boasted ease 
To lose each warm desire to please, 
No sweet solicitude to know 

For others’ bliss, or others’ woe, 

A frozen apathy to find, 

A sad vacuity of mind ? 

Oh, hasten back, then, heavenly Boy, 
And with thine anguish bring thy joy! 
Return with all thy torments here, 
And let me hope, and doubt, and fear ; 
Oh, rend my heart with every pain, 
But let me, let me love again. 


* 


I suppose what will strike most readers with regard to these lines 
is that they are decidedly fluent, and utterly commonplace. That, 
however, is not the light in which a critic of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century would regard them. Amid the dead level of 
sing-song couplets, the milk-and-water decency of Hayley, the chill 
and prolix classicism of Pye, the ineffable mediocrity of a thousand 
Pratts and Polwheles—the fluency of Merry passed, according to the 
critic’s leanings, for fire or for fustian ; and the phraseology, which 
afterwards became hackneyed, was then startling. Take, for 
instance, Horace Walpole’s criticism of the new poetic departure. 
“Tt is refreshing to read natural easy poetry, full of sense and 
humour, instead of that unmeaning, laboured, painted style now 
in fashion of the Della Cruscas and Co., of which it is impossible 
ever to retain a couplet, no more than one could remember how a 
string of emeralds and rubies were placed in a necklace. Poetry 

has great merit if it is the vehicle and preservative of sense, but it 
is not to be taken in change for it.” Poetry the vehicle and pre- 
servative of sense—that is the critical canon which would have 
made Walpole as blind to Della Crusca’s merits, had he happened 
to possess any, as it made him keen-sighted for his defects. 

It may, nevertheless, be doubted whether Della Crusca would 
have caused so great a stir in literature, had it not been for several 
collateral circumstances, of which the first and most important 
was the appearance in the World, some ten days later, of ‘‘ Anna 
Matilda,” with a poem entitled T’o Della Crusca, the Pen. 

Oh, seize again thy golden quill, 

And with its point my bosom thrill, 

With magic touch explore my heart, 

And bid the tear of passion start. 

Thy golden quill Apollo gave, 

Drenched first in bright Aonia’s wave. 


He snatched it fluttering through the sky, 
Borne on the vapour of a sigh ; 
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It fell from Cupid’s burnished wing 

As forcefully he drew the string, 

Which sent his keenest, surest dart, 
Through a rebellious, frozen heart, 
That had, till then, defied his power, 
And vacant beat through each dull hour. 


Be worthy, then the sacred loan! 
Seated on Fancy’s air-built throne : 
Immerse it in her rainbow hues, 

Nor, what the Godheads bid, refuse. 
Apollo Cupid shall inspire, 

And aid thee with their blended fire ; 
The one poetic language give, 

The other bid thy passion live, 

With soft ideas fill thy lays, 

And crown with Love thy wintry days! 


The shuttle-cock of correspondence, thus fairly started, was 
diligently tossed to and fro in the World by the two pseudonymous 
writers; Della Crusca “seized his quill” again and again, and 
his ideal passion for the invisible Anna Matilda gained in fervour 
of expression with every fortnight. It is obvious that here was 
just that element of mystery, of romance, which creates a furore 
and sets a fashion. 

The lady who signed herself ‘‘ Anna Matilda ” was Mrs. Hannah 
Cowley, the wife of an absent East India captain, then in her 
forty-fifth year, and known to-day as the authoress of the Belle’s 
Stratagem, a play which still, and deservedly, keeps the stage. 
Her biographer records the beginning of her literary career as 
follows: ‘‘In the year 1776, some years after her marriage, a 
sense of power for dramatic writing suddenly struck her whilst 
sitting with her husband at the theatre. ‘So delighted with this?’ 
said she to him ; ‘why, I could write as well myself.’ She then 
wrote The Runaway. Many will recollect the extraordinary success 
with which it was brought out.” Her habits of composition were 
not, perhaps, likely to result in poetry of much -excellence. 
‘Catching up her pen immediately as the thought struck her, she 
always proceeded with the utmost facility and celerity. Her pen 
and paper were so immediately out of sight again, that those 
around her could scarcely tell when it was she wrote. She was 
always much pleased with the description of Michael Angelo 
making the marble fly around him, as he was chiselling with the 
utmost swiftness, that he might shape, however roughly, his whole 
design in unity with one clear conception.” Her preparatory note 
to her collected “‘ Anna Matilda” poems bears out this account. 
“The beautiful lines of The Adieu and Recall to Love struck her so 
forcibly that, without rising from the table at which she read, she 
answered them. Della Crusca’s elegant reply surprised her into 
another, and thus the correspondence most unexpectedly became 
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settled. Anna Matilda’s share in it had little to boast; but she 
has one claim of which she is proud, that of having been the first 
to point out the excellence of Della Crusca ; if there can be merit 
in discerning what is so very obvious.” She further apologizes for 
one of her poems to Della Crusca, on the ground that it was 
written while sitting for her portrait, the painter interrupting her 
with ‘ Smile a little,” or ‘‘ More to the right.” Only that class 
of mind which grows incredulous when informed that orators 
prepare their speeches, will expect much from such methods of 
workmanship. 

Nevertheless, to Mrs. Cowley appears to belong the credit, or 
discredit, of giving to the Della Cruscan poetry a certain turn or 
development which did much to make it popular. A hint of this 
development may be seen in the description of the pen, which was 
“borne on the vapour of a sigh.” It took final shape in such 
phrases as these :— 

Hushed be each ruder note! Soft silence spread 
With ermine hand thy cobweb robe around. 


Was it the shuttle of the Morn, 
That wove upon the cobweb’d thorn 
Thy airy lay? 

Or in the gaudy spheroids swell 

Which the swart Indian’s groves illume. 


Gauzy zephyrs fluttering o’er the plain, 
In Twilight’s bosom drop their filmy rain. 


Bid the streamy lightnings fly 
In liquid peril from thine eye. 


Summer tints begemmed the scene, 
And silky ocean slept in glossy green. 

A large and amusing assortment of this ambitious verbiage, 
which subsequently became in the eyes of the critics the sole 
“* differentia ’’ of Della Cruscan verse, may be seen in the notes to 
Gifford’s Baviad. It was, however, an after-development, proceed- 
ing from a gradual consciousness of flagging powers; the feeling 
which induced Charles Reade’s Triplet to ‘‘ shove his pen under the 
thought, and lift it by polysyllables to the true level of fiction.” 

The other members of the Florence coterie, who, as I have said, 
were now back in England, speedily began to swell the Della 
Cruscan chorus in the columns of the World and the Oracle. 
Bertie Greathead as “ Reuben” became Della Crusca’s rival, on 
paper, in the affections of Anna Matilda; and Parsons, signing 
himself ‘‘ Benedict,” in memory of a sojourn in the Benedictine 
convent of Vallombrosa, deluged with sonnets an imaginary 
Melissa. Whether Mrs. Piozzi contributed anything beyond tea- 
party patronage, appears to be doubtful; but, as was only to be 
expected, London already possessed a score of indigenous rhyme- 
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sters, eager to pursue the triumph and partake the gale. One of 
the principal of these was Edward Jerningham, alias ‘‘ The Bard,” 
who is commemorated in Macaulay’s neat sentence: ‘‘ Lady Miller 
who kept a vase wherein fools were wont to put verses, and 
Jerningham who wrote verses fit to be put into the vase of Lady 
Miller.” His brother, Sir William, of Cossy Hall, in Norfolk, kept 
an album which rivalled in celebrity the vase of Bath Easton, and 
“The Bard” had been a determined poetaster for the last thirty 
years. He is described as “‘a mighty gentleman, who looks to be 
painted, and is all daintification in manner, speech, and dress, 
singing to his own accompaniment on the harp, whilst he looks the 


_ gentlest of all dying Corydons.” Fashionable poets seldom suffer 


from lack of appreciation. Burke wrote of Jerningham’s poem 
The Shakespeare Gallery, “I have not for a long time seen 
anything so well finished. The author has caught new fire by 
approaching in his perihelion so near to the sun of our poetical 
system.” I think we may be certain, after reading The Shakespeare 
Gallery, that the patron of Crabbe did not read it. 

Another Della Cruscan songstress was Mrs. Robinson, alias 
‘Laura Maria,” known to the public as a former mistress of the 
Prince of Wales, and authoress of various novels. In rapidity of 
composition she emulated Mrs. Cowley. ‘‘ Conversing one evening 
with Mr. Richard Burke” (the Burke family appear to have been 
sometimes unfortunate in their poetical acquaintances) ‘‘ respect- 
ing the facility with which modern poetry was composed, Mrs. 
Robinson repeated nearly the whole of those beautiful lines, ‘ To 
him who will understand them.’ This improvisatore produced 
in her auditor not less surprise than admiration, when solemnly 
assured by its author that this was the first time of its being 
repeated. Mr. Burke entreated her to commit the poem to writing, 
a request which was readily complied with; and Mrs. Robinson 
had afterwards the gratification of finding this offspring of her 
genius inserted in the Annual Register, with a flattering encomium 
from the pen of the eloquent and ingenious editor.” She was one 
of Merry’s most ardent admirers. 

Winged Ages picture to the dazzled view 
Each marked perfection of the sacred few, 


Pope, Dryden, Spenser, all that Fame shall raise, 
From Chaucer’s gloom, till Merry’s lucid days. 


Her Della Cruscan poems were published under the signature of 
‘*‘Laura,” and she was followed by Cesario, Carlos, Adelaide, 
Orlando, Arno, and fifty more whose identity can no longer be 
determined. 

, A year after his first appearance in the World, Della Crusca 
printed his poems in a volume, and Anna Matilda speedily followed 
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suit. But this was not enough for the reading public. They 
further greedily absorbed a collection of Della Cruscan verse, pub- 
lished as The Poetry of the ‘‘ World,” by Major Topham, the creator 
and editor of that paper, who, in a dedication to Sheridan, 
observes: “‘Of their merit, I am free to say I know no modern 
poems their superior. I am more happy that your opinion has 
confirmed mine.” It will be well to make allowance for changing 
literary fashions before we make too sure that Sheridan is here 
misrepresented. The Poctry of the“ World” afterwards ran through 
at least four editions as The British Album. As we read the 
publisher’s advertisement of this work, which still abounds on 
second-hand bookstalls —immorimur  studiis lapsoque renascimur 
@vo—we seem to be walking in the Bond Street of the Prince 
Regent. ‘‘ Two beautiful volumes this day published, embellished 
with genuine portraits of the real Della Crusca and Anna Matilda, 
engraved in a very superior manner from faithful pictures, under 
the title of The British Album, being a new edition, revised and 
corrected by their respective authors, of the celebrated poems of 
Della Crusca, Anna Matilda, Arley, Laura, Benedict, and the 
elegant Cesario, ‘the African Boy;’ and others, signed The Bard, by 
Mr. Jerningham ; General Conway’s elegy on Miss C. Campbell ; 
Marquis of Townshend’s verses on Miss Gardiner; Lord Derby’s 
lines on Miss Farren’s portrait.” It is unfortunate that the only 
pseudonym in the list which it is of much interest to decipher, 
should still remain a mystery. It is to ‘ Arley” that we owe the 
admittedly excellent ballad of ‘‘ Wapping old Stairs,” which first 
appeared in the World for November 29th, 1787, and shines, a 
solitary pearl, in the pages of the British Album. 

The Della Cruscan mania was at its height—‘ bedridden old 
women and girls at their samplers began to rave,’—when Gifford, 
in search of a quarry for a seasonable satire, came before the town 
with the Baviad. Of this poem I shall say but little, as it is 
better known than the writings which it satirised. It contains 
passages of a certain coarse and rank vigour not difficult of attain- 
ment by a student of Dryden and Juvenal. There is, in fact, a 
sort of Billingsgate raciness about the Baviad; and the notes, 
which are better written than the poem, contain much amusing 
matter. The imputation made against the Della Cruscan love- 
poetry of licentious warmth is, however, wholly absurd—as absurd 
as the charge made by Mathias, the author of The Pursuits of 
Literature, that Merry— 

Proves a designer works without design, 

And fathoms Nature with a Gallic line ; 
a notion which arose merely from the fact that he identified him; 
self with the anarchists of France, and wrote odes for the Revolu- 
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tion Society,’thereby acquiring the name, as Madame d’Arblay tells 
us, of ‘‘ Liberty Merry,” and no doubt also the reputation for free- 
thinking then associated with everything French. As for detecting 
any breach of decorum in the mannered and falsetto gallantries of 
insincere Reubens addressing imaginary Annas, the idea was only 
possible to a satirist who started with the determination to fling 
all the mud he could find ; and, it must be added, when he flung it 
at irreproachable characters such as Mrs. Piozzi, he did but excite 
a certain revulsion of sympathy for the victims. Nor was this 
Gifford’s only misrepresentation. He asserted, in order to bring 
in an apt quotation from Martial, that the interview which finally 
took place between Merry and Mrs. Cowley, produced mutual 
disgust. This is not the testimony of Della Crusca himself in the 
poem of The Interview. 

My song subsides, yet ere I close 

The lingering lay that feeds my woes, 

Ere yet forgotten Della Crusca runs 

To torrid gales or petrifying suns, 

Ere, bowed to earth, my latest feeling flies, 

And the big passion settles on my eyes; 


Oh, may this sacred sentiment be known, 
That my adoring heart is Anna’s own! 


Such is the immortality of poetic attachments— 


For ever wilt thou love and she be fair. 


That the poet was shortly afterwards “ married to another” is 
sufficient to explain the cessation of the correspondence, from which 
Gifford argues that the interview resulted in aversion. And he 
might further have reflected that when a poet is reduced to talk of 
“petrifying suns” his correspondence has been known to cease for 
lack of ideas. 

The satirized poets did their best to retaliate on Gifford by 
abusive sonnets in the newspapers; and Mr. Jerningham wrote a 
feebly vituperative poem on Gifford and Mathias. The Della 
Cruscans had, undeniably, the worst of the battle. The efficacy 
of Gifford’s satire in putting an end to the school is, however, 
more than doubtful. It is true that it afterwards came to be con- 
sidered, naturally enough, that he had given the Della Cruscans 
their death-blow. Scott, for instance, writing in 1827, observes 
that the Baviad “‘ squabashed at one blow a set of coxcombs who 
might have humbugged the world long enough”; but that is not 
the evidence of contemporary witnesses. Seven years after the 
publication of the Baviad, Mathias, in the preface to The Pursuits 
of Literature, remarks that “even the Bavian drops from Mr. 
Gifford’s pen have fallen off like oils from the plumage of the 
Florence and Cruscan geese. I am told that Mr. Greathead and 
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Mr. Merry yet write and speak, and Mr. Jerningham (poor man!) 
‘still continues ‘ sillier than his sheep.’ ” 

This statement is in far better accordance both with the facts 
and the probabilities of the case. Satire, even first-rate satire, 
-does not kill follies. They gradually die of inanition, or are 
crowded out by newer fashions. Laura Matilda’s dirge in the 
Rejected Addresses is a standing monument of the vitality of Della 
Cruscanism more than twenty years after its supposed death- 
blow. 

The career as stage-writers of Merry, Greathead, and Jerning- 
ham, their bad tragedies and bad farces, do not belong to my 
present subject. Of the subsequent history of one or two of them 
a word may, however, be said. Jerningham lived to publish, as 
late as 1812, two editions of a flaccid poem, called The Old Bard’s 
Farewell, after which he disappears from life and literature. Mrs. 
Cowley, perhaps the most interesting of the group, died in rural 
and religious retirement at Tiverton, in 1809. Mrs. Piozzi, as is 
well known, outlived all her contemporaries, and witnessed the 
popularity of a modern literature of which she had no very high 
opinion. 

As for Della Crusca, he married, in 1791, Miss Brunton, an 
actress, whose sister became Countess of Craven, and who had 
played the heroine in his tragedy of Lorenzo. His reply to the 
remonstrances of his aunt on the mésalliance shall be quoted, to 
show that he had his lucid intervals. ‘‘ She ought,” he said, “ to 
be proud that he had brought a woman of such virtue and talents 
into the family. Her virtue his marrying her proved; and her 
talents would all be thrown away by taking her off the stage.” 
Nevertheless, he afterwards weakly yielded to his relations, and 
withdrew her from the stage against her own inclination, thereby 
depriving himself of a source of income with which, as a gambler 
and bon vivant, he could ill afford to dispense. He accordingly 
quitted England, and must have betaken himself to France, an 
adventure which befel him in Paris, in September 1792, being thus 
amusingly given by Horace Walpole :— 

In the midst of the massacre of Monday last, Mr. Merry, immortalized, not by his 
verses, but by those of the Baviad, was mistaken for the Abbé Maury, and was going 
to be hoisted to the /anterne. He cried out that he was Merry, the poet: the ruffians, 
who probably had never read the scene in Shakespeare, yet replied, “ Then we will 
hang you for your bad verses”; but he escaped better than Cinna, I don’t know how, 
and his fright cost him but a few “ gossamery tears,” and I suppose he will be happy 
to re-cross the * silky ocean,” and shed dolorous nonsense in rhyme over the woes of 
this happy country. 

But England was not to see much more of Merry. English 
society was probably not so kind to the Radical husband of an 
actress as it had been to the bachelor of fashion. He withdrew, 
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with his wife, to America, in 1796, and died, three years after-. 
wards, of apoplexy, in his garden at Baltimore. 

Merry did not fail to find in his own day apologists of some 
pretensions to taste. I find in‘the notes to George Dyer’s 
poem, The Poet’s Fate, published in 1797—which contains early 
and interesting laudations not only of his schoolfellows Lamb and 
Coleridge, but also of Wordsworth and Southey—the following 
reference to Merry :—“ But, after all, though the hero of the 
Baviad betrayed glitter and negligence—though he misled the 
taste of some, too much inclined to admire and imitate defects, 
yet Merry’s writings possess poetical merits; and the spirit of 
liberty and benevolence which breathes through them is ardent 
and sincere.” The criticism may be incorrect, but it is worth 
noting, because it is the criticism of a contemporary. Had it 
not been for Coleridge’s fervently expressed admiration for 
Bowles’s sonnets, which so perplexes critics who do not judge 
literature from a historical point of view, the world would have. 
continued to sneer at him, with Byron, as “simple Bowles,” 
and to know him only by Byron’s line. The fact is, literary 
history will never be intelligently written, till it is studied in the 
spirit of the naturalist, to whom the tares are as interesting as 
the wheat. We may, perhaps, give the Della Cruscans, with their 
desperate strainings after poetic fire and poetic diction, the credit 
of having done something to shake the supremacy of versified 
prose; of having forwarded, however feebly, the poetic emancipa- 
tion which Wordsworth and Coleridge were to consummate. The 
false extravagance of Della Crusca may have cleared the way for 
the truthful extravagance of Keats. It is, I am aware, cus- 
tomary to attribute the regeneration of English poetry to the 
French Revolution, which “shook up the sources of thought all 
over Europe,” but the critics who use these glib catchwords are 
in no hurry to point out a concrete chain of logical connection 
between Paris mobs and sequestered poets. Plain judges will 
ever consider it a far ery from The Rights of Man to Christabel. 


At all events, Dyer was right in deprecating the savagery of 
Gifford’s satire. The question 


Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 


will apply to other schools and fashions besides. that of the 
“elegant Cesario’s,” whom Leigh Hunt designated par excellence 
as “the plague of the Butterflies.” And here, I think, we touch 
upon the moral which I promised at the outset. 

It is not very long since the country, to which Della Crusca 
ultimately betook himself, received to her shores the reputed 
prophet of Astheticism, whose career, in other respects, pre- 
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sented remarkable parallels with that of Robert Merry. Each 
made his poetical appearance in the columns of a newspaper 
called the World; each professed Republican opinions; each 
wrote poems not remarkable for truth to nature or sobriety of 
diction ; each represented a school; and the name of each became 
as a red rag to the Giffords who played the part of the bull in 
the china shop. But it is not with this clumsy rage that posterity 
will regard our follies; nor is it useful, or desirable, that we 
should now so regard them. It is with a smile of amused an- 
ticipation, it is with a bland and philosophic interest, that the 
antiquarian of the future will turn to the pages of Punch or the 
libretto of Patience, to read of the Anna Matildas who lately 
delighted to apparel themselves in what Bramston called “‘ shape- 
disguising sacks ””—the Della Cruscas who took Postlethwaite for 
a great poet. 


Armine T. Kent. 


RAILWAYS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 


TuHE earliest scheme of railway enterprise in an Eastern land still 
awaits realization. Nearly fifty years separate Colonel Chesney’s 
survey for a railway in the Euphrates Valley from to-day, and not 
a mile has yet been laid down on the side either of the Levant or of 
the Persian Gulf. It says little for the energy and enterprise of 
Englishmen that with the commerce of Asia in their hands, and 
with half their army garrisoned beyond the limits of Europe, 
nothing should have been done towards the completion of a scheme 
which was originally necessary to rapid communication between 
England and India, and which really formed an integral part of 
the national policy of supporting Turkey and the Sultan first 
against Egypt and France, and then against Russia. There is 
room for the greater marvel when it is remembered that the 
expense and difficulty of constructing the line of railway would not 
have been greater than those of making the Suez Canal, which was 
moreover an experiment in whose feasibility many sensible and 
experienced men disbelieved to the last. Nor can it be maintained 
that the advantages would have been fewer from the railway than 
they have been from the canal. A Euphrates Valley railway was 
always, and might still be if a foreign policy worthy of the empire 
were pursued, the first link in a complete line from the shores of 
the Augean or the Levant to the plains of Scinde and the banks of 
the Indus. But the inaction of Governments, and the omission to 
make the most of the old Turkish faith in the English alliance, 
have greatly increased the obstacles to the construction of such a 
railway, while the acquisition by Russia of Kars, the present de- 
fencelessness of the Turkish frontier in Armenia and on the Tigris, 
and the increasing preponderance of Russian influence in Persia, 
may reasonably be thought to constitute military objections of the 
gravest kind to any such scheme as part of English policy now. 
While, therefore, past inaction in this matter is to be deeply 
deplored, there is little likelihood of any English Government 
supporting this scheme as part of its Eastern policy. Yet there 
ean hardly be any doubt that by private enterprise or through 
State support, for the interests of England or in behalf of Russia, 
this long-projected line, the outcome by the genius of Chesney of 
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the old land communication with India during the Napoleonic 
struggles, will one day or other be an accomplished fact. It is 
marvellous, indeed, to think that the sums invested in gold mines 
without gold, and in American bubble companies, would have built 
this line of railway several times over ; and even in the improbable 
event of a doubtful commercial success, there would have been left 
as some consolation to the shareholders the conviction that they 
had shown public spirit, and completed an undertaking of national 
importance. 

Turkish opinion has also been much occupied by this subject, 
and from time to time it has undergone several changes which, if 
not to be termed prudent by the light of the most far-seeing policy, 
are still perfectly intelligible as the different phases of transient 
emotion, and as being dictated by those pressing interests of the 
hour to which Europeans as well as Orientals are only too ready to 
bow at the sacrifice even of principles and more permanent 
advantages. From the very beginning of the question the argu- 
ments employed in support of the scheme have been all on one side. 
A Euphrates Valley railway was represented as necessary to 
England for the benefit of her commerce and for the possession of 
the shortest route to India. It was all to be for the advantage of 
England, and beyond some exceedingly shadowy prospect of the 
reclamation of Mesopotamia, Turkey was only to share indirectly in 
the benefit of an undertaking which would be the direct concern of 
England alone. Of course the Turks would have shown greater 
wisdom if they had accepted the necessary conditions, in the sure 
conviction that the day which beheld the establishment of the 
English route to India through their territory would have marked 
the termination of any aggressive proceedings by Russia against. 
their Empire from the Asiatic side at all events. They preferred, 
in the first place, to set too high a price on a concession which 
they affected to regard as chiefly beneficial to England; and in 
the second place, when the faith in the old alliance had been 
shaken at Constantinople after the last war with Russia, they 
refused to approach the subject even when pressed upon them by 
individuals whose personal sympathy was unequivocal. The con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, followed as it was by many deviations 
in the policy of both England and Turkey, seemed to have given 
the Euphrates railway its quietus, and although the name will 
survive, the original scheme will have to be so far modified as to 
become practically a new line. 

Even at Constantinople facts have, in the end, to be recog- 
nized. A diminished empire, a disheartened people, a bankrupt 
exchequer, and a disorganized army and administration supply 
irresistible arguments, even to a despotic ruler who would have 
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things according to his own wish. The present Sultan came to 
the throne an enthusiastic believer in his divine right, and in his 
own power to restore the dimmed glories of the Caliphate. He 
is likely to leave it not merely thoroughly disillusioned, but one 
of the least hopeful believers in the future of his race and 
country. The one chance Turkey ever possessed of procuring 
prolonged vitality was to have thrown herself boldly into reform, 
and to have demonstrated by her progress that Mahomedan 
Turkey was superior to Greek Russia. She neglected it. Her 
rulers would only borrow the useless veneer of European civili- 
zation, and the vast sums raised by English good-will and 
universal credulity led in the end only to repudiation. For a 
moment, in the reaction from a great disaster, the Turks, in 
obedience to a strong impulse, thought that their only chance of 
safety lay in a return to a policy of exclusion, and Pan-Islamism. 
For some years after the Berlin Treaty, no foreign proposals for 
developing any part of the Sultan’s dominions stood the least 
chance of a favourable reception at the Porte; and while the 
popular view was to assign these rebuffs to the influence of 
Osman Pasha, there is now no doubt that his attitude accurately 
represented the wave of opinion then passing through the minds 
of all true Mussulmans. But the financial embarrassments of 
the Porte, and the necessity of repairing the loss of provinces by 
the development of those that remained, have gradually effected a 
change in the views of the Sultan’s advisers ; and although there is 
still the old suspicion of English motives when the argument em- 
ployed is the short road to India, any scheme that can be shown to 
be for the benefit of Turkey, and that is not in flagrant disaccord 
with the Sultan’s firmans, is certain to encounter no insuperable 
difficulty in obtaining the sanction of the Porte. We have set 
ourselves to consider here, not so much the chances of any 
great line in the direction of India, but of railways in general in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

In the first place it is important to recollect that there are 
several short lines working, at this moment, for a certain distance 
from the coasts into the interior. The Scutari-Ismid, the Smyrna- 
Cassaba, and the Smyrna-Aidin railways have been in operation 
for years, and the result achieved has generally been satisfactory 
to all concerned ; while a new line through Tarsus from Mersina 
to Adana, to which we shall more particularly refer later on, 
will soon ‘have made a beginning in another direction. By the 
Sultan’s order, the Minister of Public Works drew up, some years 
ago, a report on railways to be constructed within his dominions 
in Asia, and the map accompanying it shows very clearly what were 
the predominant views of the Turks themselves on the subject. 
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No one can refer to these documents, and unless they are re- 
ferred to there is not much chance of obtaining a satisfactory 
result, without perceiving that the main object with the Sultan’s 
Ministers was and is to secure the opening up and development of 
the resources of the great province of Anatolia, which constitutes 
the backbone of Turkish power. To that object everything else is 
subsidiary, and although a route is assigned for a railway in 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, the direct interest of 
the Turkish Government scarcely extends beyond Aleppo and 
Damascus. 

Now these projected lines of railway, if they occasionally ex- 
hibit a slight contempt for engineering difficulties, which is not 
surprising in people innocent of science, are conceived with re- 
markable shrewdness, whether we consider the necessities of the 
local traffic or the grand object which the Government at Con- 
stantinople has in view. It may be confidently declared, when we 
remember the existence of the Suez Canal, that if any lines stand 
a reasonable chance of proving commercial successes in Asiatic 
Turkey, those of Anatolia afford the brightest and most hopeful 
prospect. They will traverse a region containing a large and 
thrifty population, with many towns, and in which the chief 
obstacle to increased prosperity has been the want of the means 
to approach the sea. The region is fertile, and the productions are 
varied. The inducements offered to trade are numerous, and the 
demand for the necessary facilities must be responded to sooner 
or later. Financial manipulators can, of course, wreck the 
fairest undertakings, but for railways constructed in Anatolia at 
not more than £6,500 a mile, there should be a safe and honour- 
able future. The remark applies with equal force to the more 
southern provinces of Karamania and Adana, while a line to Sivas 
would probably be able also to justify its existence. 

For such railways, the first link already exists in the line 
from Scutari to Ismid. Its continuation to Kiutaya, Afiun Kara 
Hissar, and Koniah would form a grand trunk line through the 
centre of Anatolia, from which it would not be difficult to esta- 
blish branch lines to Smyrna and other parts. In fact, these 
already exist to some extent, as the Mudania-Broussa line, which 
although it is not worked is practically finished, would connect 
either at Kiutaya, or some other place nearer Broussa, while either 
the Smyrna-Kassaba railway, already carried as far as Alashahr, 
or the Smyrna-Aidin line, if the valley of the Meander be deemed 
preferable, could be easily joined to the main line at Afiun Kara- 
Hissar. The construction of a railway between Ismid and Koniah 
would suftice to give the richest remaining province of the Turkish 
Empire sufficient means of internal communication as well as with 
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the sea-coast. But the railway would not stop short at Koniah. 
It would necessarily have to be continued through Erekli and the 
pass known from antiquity as the Cilician Gates to Tarsus and 
Mersina. At these places it would join the short railway which, 
under the auspices of Sir Thomas Tancred, may soon be expected 
to be completed between Adana and Mersina. The Anatolian rail- 
way will thus be extended into a system connecting the capital 
of the Empire with its most fertile possessions, and providing a 
military road between some of the most important strategical 
points in that quarter of Western Asia. So far as this, the in- 
terests of Turkey alone would be involved. The most suspicious 
Mahomedan zealot would fail to discover an ulterior object in the 
construction by foreigners of a railway which would long be used 
almost exclusively by members of their own faith, and in support 
of their interests as a nation. 

The difficulty in this quarter of Asiatic Turkey is not to obtain 
the Sultan’s firman, or the necessary concessions, but to enlist 
foreign confidence in the safe and remunerative character of such 
investments. And if the Sultan’s Ministers desire, as they fre- 
quently profess they do, to behold a speedy result, they must do 
something much more decided than the passive part which has 
hitherto been their réle. The first condition of public confidence 
is a belief in the prudence and honesty of the policy that the 
Turkish rulers will consistently pursue. It is needless to say that 
that condition is wholly absent, and that it will task the patience 
of the Porte to create it. At the best it must prove a slow growth, 
but the Turks must remember that we are now talking about what 
is purely a matter of their own concern. Anatolian railways can, 
at all events until a period very little short of the Millennium, 
have nothing whatever to do with the road to India. In taking 
or sanctioning steps to develop her Asiatic provinces, and to 
increase the trade of Scutari, Smyrna, and Mersina, Turkey is 
only promoting her own welfare, and attending to her own neces- 
sities. If the result is to be assured, the first thing necessary 
is for all the responsible advisers of the Turkish ruler to divest 
their own minds of the faintest trace of the old illusion that 
it is the business of everybody else except themselves, and of 
England in particular, to provide for their country’s wants. The 
railways, for the construction of which they are sincerely anxious, 
will never be built unless, in the first place, they themselves take 
a very decided initiative, and unless, in the second place, they 
offer foreign opinion some concessions in another quarter—the 
region between the Levant and the Persian Gulf, where, for solid 
reasons or sentimental, there is a prevalent desire to see the iron 
horse traversing the regions which were once Mesopotamia and 
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Assyria, and further shortening by some days the distance between 
Britain and Bombay. 

And those concessions will require to be much more extensive 
than that for the little line which Sir Thomas Tancred, with much 
energy and a sound perception of the commercial requirements of 
any successful railway in Western Asia, is about to lay down across 
the plains of Cilicia from Mersina to Adana. As a pioneer line, it 
promises to be most useful, but there are several reasons for saying 
that it has a successful and profitable future of its own. The 
country through which it will pass is fertile and well-populated ; 
the opportunities of trade are abundant; and, while it will con- 
veniently connect with the Anatolian railways on the one side, its 
continuation would afford a possible route eastwards. Truly, 
Mersina is rather a roadstead than a port, but the fact has not 
prevented its becoming the most important place along the whole 
coast from Smyrna to Beyrout, and so long as English troops 
remain in Egypt it will be impossible to place limits to the trade 
in corn and cattle that the interior provinces of Asia Minor might 
carry on through Mersina with that country. We have conse- 
quently in this line, small as it is, an important enterprise as a 
practical demonstration of the feasibility of those railways in the 
interior of Anatolia which the majority of Turks heartily wish to 
see constructed. There is every reason why the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment should behave fairly and honourably by those who devote 
their energy and capital to the creation of these lines of railway. 
They have done so in the past with regard to the companies exist- 
ing since the period of the Crimean war, and there is no ground 
for supposing that they will depart from the letter of their bond as 
regards either the Mersina or any other railway that may be con- 
structed in the future. The construction of another line will 
necessarily increase the sense of confidence, while it will draw 
renewed attention to the fact that the development of the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan affords one of the most profitable projects 
still open to the investor. 

But in order that these railways may be constructed something 
more is necessary than that the Porte should adhere to its engage- 
ments and accord every facility for the execution of schemes in 
which it is deeply interested. It will have to propitiate foreign 
sentiment by making concessions in a direction where its own 
interests, or at least its sympathies, are not so much involved, but 
where a strong desire exists among foreigners, and among Eng- 
lishmen especially, to witness the introduction of railways and 
administrative reform which can alone restore fertility and pro- 
sperity to a land identified with one of the earliest civilizations. 
That interest begins to be touched, in a small way it is true, at the 
VOL. IV. 40 
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Mersina railway ; for not merely does it commence at a not incon- 
venient port in the Levant, but it offers a possible section of the 
future line to the Persian Gulf. It may appear a roundabout 
route to select a landing-place in Cilicia, but, on the other hand, this 
scheme possesses incontestable advantages in climate, population, 
and last, but not least, in its connection with the Anatolian system. 
A brief examination will show also that the inconveniences are not 
of a very serious character. No difficulty whatever exists to the 
extension of the line from Adana to Missis ; and the plain of Missis 
extending northwards to Sis, the seat of an Armenian Patriarchate, 
is scarcely less fertile than that of Tarsus. Missis is situated on 
the ancient Pyramus, and the valley of that stream will, in all pro- 
bability, afford an easy route for laying down a railroad to as far 
as Marash, whence, by a choice of ways, it can reach the banks of 
the Euphrates. The absolute necessity of including Aleppo within 
any railway system having for its object the improvement of Asia 
Minor will compel the laying down of a railroad through Aintab 
with this important mart of the East, whatever other route may 
be selected as preferable for the main line to Bagdad. That a 
different route is advisable for this purpose can hardly be ques- 
tioned, and it seems probable that a line striking the Euphrates 
considerably north of Biridjik would possess superior advantages 
to any that fixed the passage of that river at the old crossing of 
Alexander. 

It is not our purpose either to sketch out any fixed route as 
being the best, or to lay down a hard and fast rule from which 
deviation would be deprecated. It is obvious that local considera- 
tions will have much to do with the decision, and that the line will 
take its form very much from regard to whether commercial or 
political considerations happen at the time to have most influence in 
the decision of the question. But it is also quite clear that the rail- 
way will fail to perform its mission and that its success will never 
be realized if it omits to include Diarbekir, on strategical grounds, 
and such flourishing centres of trade and population as Mardin, 
the valley of the Tigris, and Mosul, on those of commerce. The 
difficulty lies in the commencement, and once a line has reached 
the eastern side of the Amanus, the remaining difficulties will 
appear trivial. But as a guarantee of good faith the Anatolian 
line and the railway towards the Persian Gulf will have to be con- 
structed pari passu, for otherwise there would be reason to fear 
that a change in the political views predominant at the Porte 
would entail the hindrance of the further railway as soon as the 
nearer one had been completed. The Turks may feel quite sure that 
they will never get one without the other. It is natural to suppose, 
therefore, that the execution of the whole scheme should be 
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-entrusted to the same persons, and what the investing public will 
have to most carefully investigate is the fulness of the powers 
conferred by the Porte. They will also have to consider, as impar- 
tially as can those who have a direct interest in the cheapness and 
celerity of the work, whether the total sum provided is adequate to 
the outlay necessary for the undertaking. Being assured on these 
two points, the enterprise will remain a commercial speculation 
with neither more nor less than the usual risk. But on political 
grounds there are many additional arguments in its favour. 

The obligation accepted by the English Government under the 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin for the institution of the neces- 
sary reforms in Armenia, and for the general improvement of the 
Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, cannot be forgotten, although it has 
been practically ignored. Prominent members of the present 
Government, and Sir Charles Dilke in particular, have frequently 
referred to this subject in terms which, far from repudiating the 
responsibility, indicated a desire to meet and grapple with this 
political problem of the future. But the best intentions on the 
part of responsible statesmen do not avail to arrest the march of 
time; and six years’ inaction when the Turkish Empire had gained 
no more than a respite in its long contest with Russia may have 
entailed the loss of opportunities that will never again present 
themselves. The complete state of decrepitude to which Turkish 
power in Armenia has been brought has complicated the question, 
and Englishmen have refrained from taking up reforms and a 
reorganization which they perceive they would have not only to 
initiate, but also to carry out. We have really allowed the most 
important clause, so far as this country is concerned, in the Treaty 
of Berlin, to become virtually a dead letter, and it is quite 
possible that any direct attempt to ‘institute reforms at Erzeroum 
and Van would only result in failure and provoke the very dangers 
we wished most heartily to avoid. The revival of Armenia and 
the reform of Turkish administration will have to be brought about 
by a circumspect consideration of what is possible as much as by 
a bold assertion of treaty rights, and the evolution of a national 
mission. The revival of Armenia will be the result rather than 
the commencement of that development of Turkish authority in 
Western Asia for which the introduction of railways and improved 
means of communication can alone pave the way. The obligations 
of the Treaty of Berlin are, therefore, to be met by an initiative 
in the Levant rather than by direct assertion and action in the 
Black Sea. 

This view of the matter appears to be not only the sound one, 
but the safest. It also reconciles the Turkish view of the position 
in Asia Minor with the English, for in Constantinople opinion is, 
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to say the least, languid in matters concerning Armenia, while. 
there is little or no doubt as to the great interest, not to say 
anxiety, about everything affecting Anatolia and Syria. If the 
Porte can only secure the co-operation of English capitalists it will 
be able to commence those schemes of reorganization in Asia on 
which its very existence as a government depends. In Europe, 
Turkey is a by-word. Under no conceivable circumstances can 
she recover the position she has lost, and it will be little short of 
marvellous if she is able to retain what she holds in this Continent 
for any considerable length of time. But in Asia the same perils 
do not confront her. There she has an honourable and useful 
future if she will only turn to account the resources that have 
so long lain dormant in a thrifty population, and a naturally 
fertile region. While it is a matter of imperative necessity, and 
almost of existence, for Turkey to foster and encourage by all the 
means in her power the introduction of railways, and of those 
other advantages of which they may be termed the outward and 
visible signs, there remains on the English Government an equal 
responsibility to extend a sympathetic support to these projects 
once it is assured they have been placed on a safe and honourable 
basis. We are bound to do as much as this by our pledges given 
at Berlin in the face of Europe ; and regard for our self-interest, if 
that is to be held preferable to our plighted faith, will only make 
the obligation appear still stronger. Nobody expects the English 
Government to accept a financial responsibility in the matter. An 
expression of sympathy in the undertaking, words of encourage- 
ment at Constantinople to strengthen the hands of men like Raif 
Pasha, and the promise of a postal contract will suffice to ensure 
the construction of these important railways. If all that is asked 
amount to this, surely no English Government would refuse to 
incur so nominal a responsibility in a matter of such great 
importance. 

The advantages of such a line are not to be ignored, even by 
those who stand most firmly by the sufficiency of the Suez Canal 
route for all our requirements, in matters both of garrisoning 
India and of maintaining our commercial supremacy in the East. 
No one can hold that opinion more strongly than the writer of 
these lines, and he at least is sceptical of any serious diversion of 
English trade from a sea route to any line of railway between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. But this railway is to be 
justified on distinct grounds, and for reasons of its own. The day 
may of course come when, with an English garrison at Herat, 
and the influence of this country again predominant in Persia, a 
railway from Turkey to India will be both a possible and a pru- 
dent arrangement; but at this date such a project appears little 
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better than chimerical. Its consideration only affords a field of 
unprofitable discussion. At present we refuse to consider this 
question from any other point of view than the obvious and incon- 
testable standpoint that it will enable Turkey to make a better 
and more successful resistance to the process of disintegration so 
long in operation, at the same time that it affords the simplest 
mode of meeting our own responsibility with regard to Armenia. 
That responsibility cannot ultimately be shirked or repudiated. 
The condition of Armenia is a glaring evil, and the Turkish 
Government does not possess the power to cure it. English 
opinion has indeed shown itself to be singularly sluggish about 
the matter, and with an Egyptian problem on our hands that will 
monopolize all the attention that can be spared until it is settled, 
any thought of direct intervention may be dismissed. But, fortu- 
nately, private enterprise can, with the very slightest encourage- 
ment from Government, do in this matter what the constituted 
authorities would not think of attempting ; and it is satisfactory to 
feel that the closer the subject is considered, the more certain will 
it appear that the Armenian problem can be solved as easily and 
as expeditiously from Diarbekir as from Trebizonde. 

A few observations as to the imperative necessity of no longer 
neglecting this question may be appropriate in conclusion. We 
have in the first place to recognize these three facts—a Turkish 
empire which has been deprived of its natural barriers of defence 
both in Asia and in Europe, and which has displayed in nearly 
seven years of peace a lamentable want of recuperative power ; 
an Armenian people and province driven to the verge of dis- 
traction, and existing in a state that elsewhere would be pro- 
nounced inextricable confusion, only tolerating Turkish exactions 
through the assurance of their kinsmen across the frontier that 
Russian nationality entails worse; and a Russian empire im- 
pressed by the necessity of curbing discontent at home by the 
pursuit of aggression at the expense of its smaller neighbours, 
and now intent on the problem whether Afghanistan, or Persia, 
or Turkey affords the easier and the safer field for its sinister 
machinations. Unless England is prepared to witness the final 
disintegration of Turkey, the disruption of Persia, and the dis- 
appearance of Afghanistan, she is bound to oppose her influence 
and her resources to the realization of that programme. In two 
of those countries she has accepted obligations by treaty which 
compel her in no vague sense to defend Turkey and Afghanistan, 
and, still more than that, to make them capable of defending them- 
selves. It has not been the habit of England to give promises 
with the express intention of making no effort to carry them out; 
and, therefore, we must assume that, however reluctantly, some- 
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thing will yet be done in Armenia as has been the case in Afghan-. 
istan. But the means of carrying out these good intentions are 
not so ready to our hands in the former country as they were in 
the latter. The men who think they can stop Russia by subsi- 
dizing the Afghan ruler and appointing a Frontier Commission are 
not likely to face the plain truth at Erzeroum and on the Soghanli 
Dagh. They will require the problem to be simplified for them, 
and really the only way to do this seems by the construction of a 
railway between the Levant and Bagdad in the first instance, and 
the gradual creation of an inner line of defence for the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, of which Diarbekir would be the central point. 

These are not the grounds on which the Euphrates Valley 
scheme was originally brought forward ; but if these railways are 
to be constructed, it is quite clear that they will have to be built 
by private enterprise, and in spite of the apathy of our Govern- 
ment. The day has either long gone by or has not yet arrived 
when we can talk seriously of a land route to India. But the 
obligation to place limits to the dangers from Russian aggression is 
one that cannot be shirked any longer with prudence. In Asia, 
England will have to accomplish this task alone, certainly without 
the aid and possibly without the sympathy of the other Powers. 
If she is to accomplish it she will need all the aid that Turkey and 
Turkish troops can afford ; and that assistance must needs be very 
slight until something has been done for the restoration of the 
efficiency of the army, and for the improvement of the means of 
communication in that Empire. It is on these grounds that the 
subject of railway enterprise in Asiatic Turkey claims, and will, 
let us hope, receive, the attention of Englishmen who are not 
content to witness the shortcomings of their Government and 
merely hold up their arms in utter helplessness. In this matter 
they have a power of their own. The construction of these rail- 
ways will not merely simplify future operations; it will absolutely 
necessitate the adoption of a braver and worthier policy. For: 
these reasons any complete and sensible scheme for carrying out, 
in co-operation with Turkey, these railways, should receive the 
benevolent consideration of all true Englishmen and lovers of 
their country. 


Demetrius C. Bouncer. 
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THE discussion provoked by Mr. Woodall’s amendment in 
Committee on the Franchise Bill when it was first introduced, 
by which amendment it was proposed to confer a suffrage upon 
female occupiers, revived, after a certain spasmodic fashion, 
an interest which during the last few years had been gra- 
dually declining, with regard to the pretensions put forward by 
some energetic ladies to a direct share in electoral privileges. 
For a day or two, perhaps almost for a week, it seemed possible 
that a question, hitherto scarcely regarded as serious, might ap- 
proach within measurable distance the domain of practical politics. 
Mr. Gladstone’s difficulty was to be Miss Becker’s opportunity : 
the Conservative Party, in view of such a chance of producing a 
Ministerial crisis, was expected to discard the natural instincts 
which most of its members had hitherto identified with their 
political creed ; Liberal Members, who had been so loud in the 
assurances of their devotion to the cause of injured woman, were, 
of course, to be trusted, at whatever cost, to fulfil their pledges. 
Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Courtney, who had constituted themselves 
the pioneers and champions of the movement, held important 
and influential positions in the Ministry. By a happy coincidence, 
the factious i: clinations of the Tories, the chivalrous fidelity of the 
Radicals, and the powerful influence of the Postmaster-General 
and the Secretary to the Treasury, were equally to be enlisted in 
the service of the suffering spinster and the neglected widow. 
The hour had come, and if not exactly the man, nor precisely 
the woman, generally supposed to be essential on such an occa- 
sion, there had yet sprung into birth with startling suddenness a 
sufficiency of androgynous politicians to supply the sort of portent 
usually held to prognosticate some monstrous or astonishing event. 

It is melancholy to reflect how rudely these hopes were dashed 
to the ground. Poor Mr. Woodall, who stood to his guns with 
almost touching devotion, found himself all of a sudden the black 
sheep in thé Ministerial fold. Liberal Members, steeped in pro- 
mises up to the chin, with one consent began to look askance upon 
the Member for Stoke for doing that which they were pledged to 
do likewise. Horrible suspicions began to be hinted as to whether 
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Mr. Broadhurst’s colleague might not, after all, partake of the 
nature of some Tory wolf, albeit clad in lamb’s-wool of the most 
spotless Radical fleece. The Tory contingent, though assiduously 
whipped up, presented but a sorry array of reluctant, if not dis- 
gusted, allies. And, saddest of all, the Secretary to the Treasury 
himself, who hitherto had been foremost in the fight, was found 
executing a strategic movement to the rear which could hardly be 
distinguished from retreat. The Prime Minister had spoken ; his 
Party had their cue; into the lobby after him poured, with even more 
than their usual docility, a stream of Liberal Members, erewhile so 
zealous for the cause whose death-blow they were now inflicting. 
Select, indeed, was the minority of Radical sympathisers who 
adhered to Woodall and Womanhood, and scanty the reinforcement 
from the other side of the House, most of whom presumably found 
their spokesman in Lord Folkestone, who frankly proclaimed his 
entire disapprobation of the amendment which obtained his vote. 
It is due to Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord John Manners to 
point out that their course during this debate was strictly con- 
sistent with the attitude they have from the first adopted with 
respect to this question. And the unusual warmth exhibited in 
Sir Stafford’s speech would have supplied by itself abundant 
evidence, if such evidence had been needed, of the sincerity of his 
convictions. It is notorious that Lord Beaconsfield regarded with 
favour a proposal to enfranchise women who were possessors or 
occupiers in their own right of an electoral qualification. And it is 
probable that in adopting this view the late leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party was influenced in no small degree by the belief that the 
seven per cent., which it has been calculated would be the addition 
likely to accrue to the constituencies by the proposed enfranchise- 
ment of women, might be expected to supply a contingent to the 
Conservative ranks which would turn the scale in many a close 
contest. The supreme importance which Mr. Disraeli (in this 
respect not very dissimilar to other Party leaders) attached to 
securing an electorate which might be trusted to maintain the 
ascendancy of his Party at the polls, may be supposed to have 
led him to ignore antecedent considerations touching this par- 
ticular method of obtaining a Conservative majority. Property or 
occupation above a certain standard of value in the counties, and 
simple occupation in the boroughs, were the bases on which he 
had, in 1867, framed the existing constituency. And he pre- 
ferred to shut his eyes to all the controversies relating to the 
question of sex, as being without the scope of that definition of 
the franchise which he was pleased to think had been settled by 
his Reform Act. But those who heard Sir Stafford Northcote in 
the debate on Mr. Woodall’s amendment, must have felt that his 
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interest in the cause had very little in common with that sublime 
indifference with which his late chief endeavoured to persuade 
himself that the question involved only an incidental development 
of principles established in 1867. Sir Stafford, it is evident, takes 
what may be called the positive, as compared with Lord Beacons- 
field’s indifferentist, view of Woman’s Rights. The one did not 
think it worth while to stop to consider whether there was any 
such difference between men and women as should unfit the latter 
for political privileges accorded to the former; the other is, appa- 
rently, prepared to maintain that women, as women, have a 
claim to direct representation, and that their inclusion in the 
electorate will serve to leaven the constituencies with an elevating 
and ameliorating influence. 

But there is, I think, no doubt, notwithstanding the respect due 
to those whose opinions are entitled to the highest consideration, 
that neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Sir S. Northcote, upon this 
particular question, have represented the real mind of the Party 
which has sat behind them. Radical reformers have long ago con- 
stituted themselves the champions of pure reason; and some of 
their ablest, if most arrogant representatives, have been inclined 
to deny, or at least to minimise, the existence of the reasoning 
faculty in their Conservative opponents. Without fully accepting 
this somewhat disparaging estimate of our intellectual position, 
we need not, I think, be slow to admit that there are regions which 
Radicalism prefers to explore entirely by the illumination of the 
speculative and ratiocinative faculties, while Conservatives prefer 
to be guided by the more sober light afforded by experience. The 
advanced thinker undoubtedly despises his neighbour who cannot 
evolve his MOY STO from his internal consciousness, but we never- 
theless may hope to be pardoned if in constructing our political 
theories we still venture to take for granted what appear to be 
some of the most obvious lessons of history and practice. And 
there is probably no question, either social or political, in which 
this Conservative sort of instinct more largely influences opinion, 
and not merely among professed members of the Conservative 
Party, than that which concerns the mutual relation of the sexes. 

Although Lord Beaconsfield, as has been said, preferred to regard 
this question as one not raised by legislation on the subject of the 
franchise, it is impossible to deny that nine out of ten of the advo- 
cates for women’s sufirage regard this proposal of Electoral 
Reform as involving the formal recognition of that political and 
social equality between men and women for which they clamour. 
Unscrupulous candidates of either Party, who, with a light heart, 
pledge themselves to vote for this project, either to get rid of a 
tiresome old woman or to gratify a young and pretty one, or may- 
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be to conciliate the vote of some little knot of bores and fanatics,. 
such as are to be found in every constituency, can scarcely plead 
ignorance of the designs to which they thus lend themselves, as an 
excuse for their levity. The propagandists whose aspirations these 
gentlemen promote while they earn their contempt, have always 
had the honesty to proclaim from the housetops, and by the instru- 
mentality of whatever may be found the shrillest organ for convey- 
ing sound, the real objects of their crusade. Their first postulate 
is that which, as I have endeavoured to show, Mr. Disraeli was 
resolved to evade. The vote which they claim for women is no. 
doubt part and parcel of their entire demand, and is not without 
its own particular value as an element of political influence ; it is, 
however, sought not only, nor even chiefly, for these reasons, but 
because its advocates believe that Parliament, when it has conceded 
the highest political privilege, cannot resist any other demand for- 
less important civil rights ; and they fondly hope that political and 
civil equality thus achieved will bring with them also that social 
equality of which they dream. 

No doubt can exist as to the competency of Parliament to effect 
even such political and civil changes as these. They may be 
mischievous or only ridiculous; but they are unquestionably 
practicable. You may make a woman into a man by Act of Parlia- 
ment, within the scope of that particular Act; but the potency 
even of Parliament is limited by the four corners of the document 
by which its will is expressed. Even Mr. Gladstone’s most ador- 
ing votaries have not claimed for the majority in the present 
House of Commons the power of working physical miracles ; and 
so long as the physical distinctions at present existing between the 
sexes endure, so long will the social relations between man and 
woman continue to be pretty much what they are now, provided 
only that the various schemes that are on foot for barbarising our 
institutions do not arrest or turn back the progress of civilization. 
It remains to be seen whether the establishment of an uncontrolled 
Democracy as the sole arbiter of our destinies may not brii_g with 
it a change of manners which shall substitute for the standard 
now recognized by the educated minority something more closely 
approximating to the usages which find favour with the unculti- 
vated masses. Marital authority may come to be enforced, not as 
at present, by prescription, conventionality, and as a last resource 
by an appeal to the courts of law; but by the poker, and the clog, 
or any other implement hitherto employed by the horny-handed 
sons of toil to procure submission. Christianity, and that Euro- 
pean civilization which has been based upon it, have done so much 
to ameliorate the condition of woman that it is difficult to measure 
the probable extent of her relapse under a system which seems 
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likely to be developed upon entirely alien principles. The po- 
lished communities of ancient Greece and Italy were much nearer 
to the pagan savages of modern Africa or Polynesia in their esti- 
mate of the consideration due to women, than they are to even the 
most bigoted and illiterate sect among ourselves, whose code of 
ethics has been imbued by any, however imperfect, appreciation 
of the teaching of the New Testament. The reverence due to the 
weaker vessel has established an unwritten Concordat between the 
sexes far more precious to both parties, and especially to that 
which is inferior in physical strength, than any which can result 
from legislation. ‘I am perfectly certain,” said a witty judge a few 
years since, ‘that under any system of law a man will generally 
succeed in making himself virtually master of his wife’s property ; 
but I fail to perceive the utility of a law which will make it neces- 
sary for him to thrash her before he can do so.” Yet while, as 
has been hinted, the possible deterioration of our National cha- 
racter, under the brutalizing influence of King Mob, may gradually 
tend to impair the respect and tenderness which govern the minds. 
of Englishmen of the more cultivated class, and by their example 
appreciably permeate the lower strata of society, it can hardly be 
expected that the supremacy of the masses will do more for 
women than has been effected for them by the Church, by the 
chivalry of medieval Europe, and by the Christian civilization of 
the Victorian Era. If you compare the English lady, as she is to 
be found in thousands of homes made happy by her gracious 
presence and irresistible influence, with the female warriors of the 
King of Dahomey, or with the heroines (frequently lacking even 
the feminine appellation) of the Terentian Comedies, you may 
measure what has been the progress since the Christian era of 
Unemancipated Woman. And the secret of this progress is not 
difficult to find. Divine inspiration and human experience have 
combined to produce this evolution, not by outraging, but by 
observing, the laws of Nature. These have been written so plainly 
that the humblest peasant can read, and only a male or female 
blue-stocking can fail to understand them. The tie which links 
together the sexes owes its origin to a profound appreciation of 
their essential and.absolute inequality. That there have been women 
of masculine, or even more than masculine powers, nobody will, 
of course, attempt to deny. That there have been men whose 
superiority over the rest of their sex has been equally conspicuous. 
And to say that the sex which produced Aspasia and Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Miss Martineau and George Sand, is thereby demonstrated 
to be capable of producing politicians and philosophers, economists 
and romancers, ad libitum, is about as reasonable as to affirm that 
the other, which has given to the world Elijah and Napoleon, 
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St. Paul and Mr. Gladstone, may be trusted to turn out an 
average of prophets and conquerors, of orators and rhetoricians, of 
equal merit. The fact remains, and it is as plain as the sun in 
heaven, that women, as a rule, are inferior, and considerably in- 
ferior, to men in intellectual capacity, just as they are in physical 
strength. 

What, then, is the position of woman in the economy of the 
universe? Nature, I am afraid, will say that she can expect 
nothing better than to be the toy of a few years, and the drudge 
of many more. And if our fair philosophers base their claims 
upon an appeal to Nature, to Nature they must go. But, to do 
them justice, very few of them would condescend to any mode of 
ratiocination so obvious and intelligible. And, indeed, it would 
seem that their minds are so constituted that they really believe 
the supremacy of man to be founded upon Acts of Parliament. 
You have only, they say, to repeal those hateful Acts which 
stereotype the subordination of our sex, and all will be well. Pro- 
fiting, perhaps, by Egyptian example, we have already established 
a Condominium under the nuptial roof, so far as concerns the 
household goods; why should we not take the next step, and 
institute the dual control with respect to the education and nurture 
of the family? It is true that the first part of this programme 
appears as yet to have been remarkably inoperative, excepting so 
far as it affords opportunities for an ingenious wife, or, not un- 
frequently, ingenious husband and wife, to defraud an unsuspect- 
ing creditor. But that is unimportant. Justice demands that he 
who maintains the family should have no larger share in deter-- 
mining its conduct and prospects than the wife, who no less 
depends upon his support, whom he has promised to cherish, and 
who is equally bound to obey him. Yet we are constantly reminded 
that all women do not marry. Nor is this, perhaps, altogether a 
matter for wonder or regret. There is, nevertheless, a question of 
probably increasing magnitude concerning the mission in life of 
our rapidly accruing spinsters. ‘‘Let them,” cry their self- 
constituted representatives, ‘“‘become barristers and attorneys, 
doctors and professors.” The pulpit is not yet expressly claimed, 
but is probably none the less contemplated with a longing eye. 
Mrs. Weldon has shown that a woman, even without professional 
training, may exhibit forensic skill equal to that of our most prac- 
tised advocates. Has not Mrs. Garrett Anderson triumphantly 
vindicated the claims of her sex to the highest medical diploma ? 
Have not the ladies on the London School Board shown that the 
debates of that body may vie with those of Parliament itself, both 
in prolixity and futility? And what more can be needed on which 
to found an irrefragable claim for the opening to female competitors 
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of all these avenues to fame or emolument? To this it will only 
be necessary to reply, as before, that the particular example is 
too rare to form the basis for such extensive generalization. The 
legal acumen of Mrs. Weldon may have enabled her to hold her 
own even with the learned member for Plymouth ; but it does not 
follow from this that women generally are adapted for the pro- 
fession of the law, any more than the exploits of Captain Webb 
would warrant all other Englishmen in swimming across the 
Channel whenever they visit the Continent. The feminine in- 
tellect appears firmly to have grasped the ancient axiom that the 
exception proves the rule; and it is to be feared that no explana- 
tion, however elaborate, will induce the fair dogmatists to realize 
the true meaning of that time-honoured phrase. 

It would, however, be unjust to say that, although the franchise 
is demanded with the view of establishing the abstract doctrines 
supposed to define what are called women’s rights, there have not 
been advanced arguments in support of this particular proposal 
more definite and precise than those which are simply based upon 
a repudiation of the evidence of the senses. It is alleged, not only 
that women have the same political rights and capacities as men, 
but also that the recognition of this political equality, in the case 
of the franchise, would serve to leaven the electorate with a purify- 
ing and elevating influence as regards political questions generally, 
and would also tend to secure justice for women in the solution of 
those domestic problems which too frequently are held to invite 
legislation. This is to say that the franchise is claimed, not only 
on the ground of right, but also on that of expediency. Let us for 
a moment examine the value of this contention. 

It may, perhaps, be permitted to ask those who dwell upon the 
ameliorating influence of women in the polling-booths whether they 
have ever seriously considered what class of voters would form the 
vast majority of those whom they seek to enfranchise. Whole 
cataracts of nonsense are constantiy spouted about the refining 
agency of persons like Lady Burdett Coutts, or Miss Florence 
Nightingale, as soon as they are invested with a share of electoral 
privilege. What proportion would gifted and honoured gentle- 
women like these contribute to the register? The municipal 
franchise has for ten or twelve years been extended to women. 
How many of the female voters who have exercised this privilege 
belong to this cultivated and civilizing order? Must not the great 
mass of female electors be found in the same strata of society 
as the enormous majority of the male householders who form 
the existing constituencies in boroughs? We are asked to en- 
franchise Miss Helen Taylor and Miss Cobbe, but their solitary 
votes will be submerged under the flood of washerwomen and 
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sempstresses who, in the proportion of ninety-eight to two, if not 
ninety-nine to one, would accompany them on to the register. 
And here a curious anomaly presents itself. The agitators for 
women’s suffrage, while insisting that all women are equal to 
all men, have arrived at an equally certain conclusion that all 
women are not equal to each other. There is a lower grade in 
the female hierarchy, consisting of those degraded beings who are 
considered to have gone over to the enemy, inasmuch as they have 
accepted the domination of man by entering into the married 
state. None of these, therefore, are, at least at present, to be 
admitted into the electoral paradise, though for each and all a 
glimpse of hope is permitted. They may outlive their husbands, 
and, by a merciful dispensation, in the case of widows the turpi- 
tude of antecedent matrimony is to be condoned. It is a little 
curious to observe that by this method of equalizing the status of 
the sexes the test of rate-paying occupation, which gives us, 
roughly speaking, a male electorate of married men (since, at 
least among the wage-earning classes, bachelors and widowers con- 
stitute a scarcely appreciable fraction of householders) is destined, 
as far as the other sex is concerned, to give us as electors only 
those who have eschewed, or escaped, wedlock. If Lord Bacon 
was right in thinking married men more trustworthy and stable 
citizens than their compeers who have not given similar hostages 
to fortune, there would seem to be some confusion of ideas on the 
part of those who insist upon extending the franchise solely to 
single women. The experience and sense of responsibility which 
a@ man is supposed to derive from the cares of matrimony might 
be expected in no less degree to be acquired by the married woman. 
But let that pass. The point to which attention is here drawn is 
the fact that an immense per-centage of these poor widows and 
spinsters will be women utterly illiterate, absolutely destitute of 
any interest in, or information about, political affairs, and, in a 
vast number of cases, contending with want and privation in their 
most painful forms. If we compute the more affluent class of 
women voters at one-seventh of the whole (and this would, I think, 
be greatly to over-estimate the proportion of those who have the 
slightest fitness or desire for the franchise), the net result of our 
reform would be to add to the constituency an increment of about 
6 per cent. of new voters utterly incapable of forming a judgment 
upon any public question, and exposed, both by their political in- 
difference and personal circumstances, beyond any other class in 
the community, to bribery and undue influence. It may be thought 
shocking in these days of electoral purism, but it is, nevertheless, 
too probable, that a hard-working widow, with a large family to 
be fed and clothed, with school-rates and school-fees to pay, with 
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a mangle to repair, an eldest daughter to fit out for service, and a 
boy or two whom she wishes to apprentice to neighbouring trades- 
men, may actually be inclined to think how the family bread can 
best be buttered, rather than seek to form a dispassionate judg- 
ment on Mr. Gladstone’s administration by an exhaustive study 
of the Midlothian speeches. And such is the frailty of human 
nature that it may be doubted whether a British jury is to be 
moved, even by the austerest of law officers, to cast the first stone 
at the hapless woman who has sold her vote in order to keep the 
wolf from her humble door. 

There remains to be considered the argument, if such it can be 
called, that the interests of men and women being essentially 
antagonistic, make it necessary that women should enjoy a direct 
and separate representation in Parliament. There can be no doubt 
that husbands occasionally differ with their wives, brothers with 
their sisters, and even fathers with their daughters ; but so do men 
with men, and women with women. Setting aside, for the moment, 
the vexed question of conjugal disputes (and it must be remem- 
bered, en passant, that married women are to be denied the fran- 
chise), it can hardly be alleged that quarrels are more frequent 
between brother and sister than between brothers, or between 
father and daughter than between father and son. Men have 
undoubtedly arrived at certain general conclusions as to the social 
relations which should subsist between themselves and women ; 
and there is no reason to doubt—on the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe—that these conclusions are ratified by the almost 
universal assent of the other sex. Nor is it too much to say that 
this is known to everybody who has had any acquaintance with 
the ordinary incidents of life. The notion that men, as men, 
frame laws having for their object the oppression of women, as 
women, is the partheno-genesis of the distempered brain of some 
splenetic spinster who has conjured up as companions for her soli- 
tude the most hideous chimeras that a perverted imagination can 
portray. Men have been found, of course, to support this theory. 
Is there any theory in the world which men have not been found 
to support? There are plenty of people who believe that the 
world is square, and that the sun goes round the earth. But, 
these reformers tell us, it is impossible to defend the law of hus- 
band and wife. In this case, if in no other, the controversies that 
arise so necessarily involve the rights of one sex as against the 
other, that it is impossible for men to be fair judges in their own 
cause. Those who complacently deal out this as the best card in 
their hand, are prone to forget that married men are not unfre- 
quently brothers and fathers ; while bachelors, who have no imme- 
diate interest in matrimonial disputes, can only be drawn into them 
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by some relationship, which may just as probably make them the. 
partisans of the wife as of the husband. To say that men, therefore, 
cannot be trusted to legislate upon these questions with fairness 
and even tenderness for those whose happiness must be so precious 
to them, is not only a libel upon our sex which Englishmen may 
well afford to let pass, but an outrage upon common sense, against 
which, in this fantastic epoch of our political history, it is well to 
protest. If the women who have no personal knowledge of what 
I fear may not much longer deserve to be called the sterner sex, 
will only be content to defer the readjustment of our families until 
the married folk invite them, we need scarcely trouble ourselves 
much with the plea of expediency as a ground for legislation. 

It has been sought in these pages to show that the case put 
forward in support of what are called Women’s Rights admits of 
an answer. But we have also a case of our own. That the change 
proposed is not required by anything in our social state, that it 
would be inoperative in carrying out the objects of its promoters, 
that its tendency would be rather to exaggerate the worst features 
of the existing electorate and to lower the tone and character of 
the women whom it would plunge into the political vortex, all 
these conclusions appear to be as obvious as anything within the 
region of argument. But not only is it to be deprecated because 
the case of its advocates cannot be made out. The happiness of 
the English home, the delicately adjusted balance of duty and 
authority between husband and wife, the innocence, modesty, and 
contentment of English womanhood, these are the purest, and, 
thank heaven, the most widely diffused of the blessings of our 
private life. But not only do they crown the lot of favoured indi- 
viduals. They have contributed, above all other causes, to build 
up the strength, the virtue, and the dignity of our national 
character. They cannot be enhanced, they may be impaired, by 
this agitation ; and they are, above all other traditions, institutions, 
and influences, those which we are the least willing to surrender. 

There are those, although they are certainly few in number, 
who seem to think that the paramount necessity of securing 
what is called a Conservative majority, will justify recourse even 
to expedients only too likely to bring about social confusion. 
But it may be permitted to ask such politicians whether they have 
not omitted to consider what are the objects for which a Con- 
servative majority is to be desired. Is it the mission of the 
Conservative Party to conserve society, or have its members only 
to seek to conserve the Conservative Party? Are we to be required, 

Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 
to abandon all that makes English life dear and honourable, in 
order that a new President of the Board of Trade may fill up the 
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prospective vacancies among Mr. Chamberlain’s official receivers ? 
Are we to embark upon the unnatural yet futile task of unsexing 
English womanhood, because it is conjectured that the nobler 
instincts of Englishwomen may be utilized for electioneering pur- 
poses? There are probably those among the wire-pullers of the 
Caucus who also are of opinion that enfranchised womanhood will, 
at least in the first instance, adhere to Tory candidates. And the 
enormous majority against Mr. Woodall’s Amendment was, doubt- 
less, due, in no small degree to the representations made by 
these gentlemen to their employers. It was not, perhaps, a very 
elevating spectacle to see Liberal and Radical Members refusing 
what they had constantly declared to be a just demand on behalf 
of oppressed Englishwomen, in order to subserve their personal or 
party interests. But if such conduct is contemptible, according to | 
almost any standard of political ethics, what are we to say for 
those who, believing that the welfare of Englishmen and English- 
women alike, the peace and order of English homes, the dignity 
and purity of English life, are involved in the maintenance of 
the doctrines hitherto accepted as the basis of Christian Society, 
are yet prepared to risk all this heritage of honour and happiness 
in the hope of turning the scale in half-a-dozen closely-contested 
elections by the haphazard vote of half-a-score of perhaps more 
than half-tipsy charwomen. 

If the Conservative Party is to remain a political power in this 
country it will not be by attempts to bolster it up after such 
a fashion as this. If Pergamus is to be preserved, its preser- 
vation will not be effected by such aid and by such Amazons. 
But I am convinced that not only those who profess Conservative 
principles in politics, but that far larger and more influential 
majority of our countrymen and countrywomen, whose social 
Conservatism has remained latent only until Society itself is 
threatened, may be trusted more justly to appreciate the real 
meaning of the Conservative creed. Let all credit be given to 
those chivalrous individuals whose devotion to the weaker sex has 
led them to associate themselves with a movement for the ex- 
tension of electoral privileges to women; but none the less let. 
us who are satisfied that the best interests of those so near and 
dear to us can only be endangered by the proposed antagonism 
of the sexes, spare no effort, and shrink from no sacrifice, in 
vindicating those principles to uphold which a Conservative Party 
is called into existence. 


Henry Ceci Rakes. 
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THE LOWLANDS OF MORAY, 


In THE FovurTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 


PropaB.y in no part of Scotland has the whole face of Nature been 
so entirely changed within the last four hundred years, as in “‘ The 
Laich of Moray,” namely, that low-lying portion of the county of 
Elgin or Moray traversed by the railway which connects Aberdeen 
with Inverness. 

In comparing Moray of the present day with the ancient pro- 
vince of Morayland, we must first of all remember how very much 
larger was the tract of country formerly bearing this name, and 
which included the present counties of Inverness, Nairn, and 
Elgin, extending eastward to Buchan and Mar, and south along 
the valley of the Spey as far as Badenoch. Thus, when King 
Robert Bruce erected his lands in Moray into an earldom, they 
extended from Fochabers on the east to Glengary and Glenelg on 
the western sea-coast. Early overrun by Norsemen, and often 
invaded by the Danes, Morayland has ever held a prominent 
position in the history of Scotland, and the blood of the old sea- 
kings doubtless accounts for much of the turbulence of the Moray 
men of old, and the vigour on which they pride themselves to this 
day. 

Of their ancient turbulence there is proof enough in the record 
of kingly murders here perpetrated; for though history goes to 
prove that Macbeth killed King Duncan in fair open fight near 
Elgin, there is little doubt that King Malcolm the First and King 
Duffus were both murdered at the castle of Forres, and a certain 
King Donald was slain in the same district. In short, the men of 
Moray ever strove so hard for independence that it has been said 
to puzzle antiquarians to decide whether at length Scotland 
annexed Morayland, or Moray absorbed all the rest of Scotland! 
That the former was the true solution must, however, be conceded; 
inasmuch as we find that about a.p. 1160, King Malcolm IV., 
having conquered the men of Moray, endeavoured to break their 
power by transplanting large bodies into other counties, extending 
from Caithness in the north, to Galloway in the south, thereby, of 
course, greatly benefiting these other races ! 
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Having once obtained a footing in the province, these Scottish 
kings showed themselves so well pleased with it, that they esta- 
blished royal castles at Forres, Elgin, and Banff, and had other 
hunting-seats besides. The ecclesiastical powers also showed a 
full appreciation of a climate which has ever been accounted nearer 
to that of Devonshire than of any other part of Britain—in fact, 
local tradition gives it credit for forty days of fine weather in the 
twelvemonth, in excess of any other part of Scotland. 

Although always noted for this excellent climate, and also for 
the exceeding fertility of its soil, its agriculture appears to have 
continued greatly inferior to that of the Southern Lowlands till 
the beginning of the present century ; so that Morayshire farmers 
may with just pride point to its present high state of cultivation 
and the perfection of their cattle, as among the most notable 
changes of Moray. 

As regards cultivation, Moray now acknowledges no superior in 
Britain, though she admits Lincoln and Norfolk to be her worthy 
rivals ; while, as regards her herds of polled cattle, the Smithfield 
prize-list tells its tale year by year, and Morayshire farmers will 
not soon forget the unprecedented circumstance that the two finest 
beasts in the Smithfield show for 1881, selected to compete for the 
Champion Medal* (the highest honour that can be attained by a 
British farmer) were both bred and exhibited by the same man, and 
that he hailed from the Laich of Moray! 

Altogether, there is a good deal to justify the pride with which 
the many Moray men scattered all over the earth ever speak of this 
their special fatherland, and their innate conviction that the world 
itself could not get on without ‘the Moray Loons.”+ The feeling 
was admirably exemplified by the reply of a Morayshire gardener 
when asked his opinion of the English among which his lot was 
cast. ‘‘ Weel,” said he, ‘“‘I’ve nae great faut tae find with the 
Sassenach, but I maun remark that for meenisters or gairdners, or 
onything needing head-wark, ye maun come tae us in the North!” 

Craving forgiveness of all Southern readers for quoting (of course 
sympathetically!) this tribute to the dear land which gave me 
birth, I would now draw attention to some really remarkable 
changes in the relations of flood and fell, land and water, which 
have here been effected, partly by drainage and partly by natural 
causes—and also to various alterations in the fauna of the 
province. 

In the old historical days, vast tracts of the land now under 


* The Champion Medal and Breeder's Medal, for the best beast in the Smithfield 
Show for 1881, were awarded to Sir W. G. Gordon-Cumming, of Altyre and Gordons- 
toun, whose annual prize-list speaks volumes for Morayshire as a cattle district. 

“ Loons ”"—lads. 
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cultivation were all beast-haunted forest, wherein wolves lingered 
long after they had been exterminated in more accessible regions. 
There were also great expanses of marsh-land dotted with numerous 
fresh-water lochs, while the coast was intersected by tidal channels 
and harbours, some of which have wholly vanished, while others 
‘are so altered as to render it difficult to trace their ancient. 
boundaries. 

Under the head of vanished waters, we mayclass the ancient 
lochs of Cotts, Inch-stellie, Inverlochty, Keam, Outlet and Rose- 
isle, the Laverock Loch and the great Loche of Spynie, all of which 
have disappeared within the last two centuries, chiefly under the 
magic influence of drainage. 

By far the largest of these—indeed by far the most important 
loch in the province of Moray, was that of Spynie, which has under- 
gone such a singular succession of changes as to make its history 
one of unique interest. In the records of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries it figures as an estuary of the sea, a secure harbour 
of refuge, on whose shores stood the ancient burgh of Spynie, a 
fisher-town whose inhabitants were vassals of those mighty lords 
temporal and spiritual, the Bishops of Moray, whose high-sounding 
' title of ‘‘ Lords of the Regality of Spynie” was no empty name, 
but a most serious reality, conveying a right of arbitrary sovereign 
jurisdiction, with power of life and death within their dominions, 
which included the broad church-lands in the counties of Ross, 
Inverness, Nairn, Elgin, Banff, and Aberdeen. 

Although the Episcopal winter-palace was situated in the neigh- 
bouring town of Elgin, near the Cathedral, whose beautiful ruins 
remain to this day to gladden artists and antiquaries, these lordly 
prelates seem to have chiefly delighted in their summer-palace of 
Spynie, overlooking the broad, blue sea-loch, enlivened by the 
brown-sailed fishing fleets, and sometimes by the arrival of 
merchant ships from foreign ports. 

Strange to say, as years rolled on, the ceaseless labour of the 
waves (aided by the rivers Lossie and Spey, which supplied never- 
failing stores of great boulders) resulted in the formation along 
the coast of such enormous breakwaters, in the form of great 
terraced banks of huge shingle, that, by about the fifteenth century, 
the sea at last found itself excluded from the harbour, by its own 
work. Thenceforth the character of the isolated loch of Spynie 
gradually changed its character. No longer tenanted by sea-fish - 
and oysters, fresh-water creatures began to appear, and when, 
after the Reformation, the lordly palace of Spynie (still so noble a 
ruin) was abandoned, it was but natural that all drainage work 
should be neglected. So, while the broad expanse of beautiful calm 
lake continued navigable for boats, the waters expanded more and 
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more, overspreading the cultivated lands near the shores, and 
transforming them to sedgy swamps, which soon were peopled by 
shy, man-fearing, wild creatures, and became the favourite breed- 
ing ground of all manner of water-fowl—a true Paradise for 
naturalists and sportsmen. 

Towards the close of the last century, the neighbouring pro- 
prietors united in such energetic efforts to recover these lost lands 
that extensive drainage works were commenced, and the area of 
water greatly reduced. Great difficulties, however, arose, and so, 
for the first half of the present century, the Loch of Spynie held 
its place as a most attractive feature in the landscape, as its blue 
waters faithfully mirrored the noble old tower of the Bishop’s 
Palace, and offered a resting-place to immense flocks of wild swans, 
wild geese, and rare birds innumerable. Many a day of delight 
have we spent among those reedy shores, where all my brethren, 
in turn, taught themselves the natural history of their own home 
ere seeking wider fields for sport in distant lands. 

But about the year 1860 agricultural interests carried the day, 
and the prospective value of the reclaimable lands lent new energy 
to the proprietors. So a deputation was appointed to inquire into 
the most approved methods of drainage adopted in the Lincoln- 
shire fens, and other parts of Britain ; and so successfully has the 
lesson been applied to the waters of Spynie, that now only one 
little corner of blue lake remains to tell of the vanished lake—a 
little lakelet covering about eighty acres, with reedy shores extend- 
ing over about half as much more. But all the rest is transformed 
into rich arable land, beautiful only to the eye of the farmer—a 
dead level, which, for some years, waved golden in the autumn 
‘sunlight, with heavy wheat crops. Californian competition having, 
however, taught the Moray farmers to rely rather on their beasts 
than on grain, turnips now carry the day, and afford cover for the 
more common-place game which has replaced the strange and 
interesting creatures, now for ever departed.* 

While this triple change—from sea-harbour to freshwater lake, 
and from lake to corn-land—has been gradually taking place in the 
neighbourhood of Elgin, an equally remarkable transformation has 
occurred along the coast between Forres and Nairn, whereby a 
broad tract of about four thousand acres of rich alluvial soil, has 
been overwhelmed by drifting sand—a strange belt of desert, 
which, prior to the winter of 1694 and the spring of 1695, was so 
fertile as to be commonly called the ‘Granary of Moray,” but is’ 
now known only as the Culbin Sand-hills—a most lamentable 
example of what strange freaks Nature can occasionally indulge in! 


* For full details of these successive changes of the Loch of Spynie, see “ A Legend 
of Vanished Waters,” by C. F. Gordon-Cumming, in the Scottish Review, July 1884, 
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It is now a most desolate region of yellow hillocks, composed only 
of the very finest pale sea-sand, always in movement, and, for the. 
most part, drifting eastward—stirred by every breath of wind, and 
carried along in clouds or running down the hill-sides from their 
summits in trickles, like rills of running water. 

A walk on these pale phantom hills is like a scene in some 
strange dream, where the very ground beneath one’s feet is all 
unstable, and runs away from one’s tread. Some of these great 
mounds are occasionally upwards of a hundred feet in height, and 
from such a summit we obtain a strange and most eerie view— 
nothing on every side but a most desolate dreary waste of barren 
sand; but even as we mount, our steps are loosening the sand 
beneath us, and inviting the play of the wind, which, perchance, 
ere the morrow, has swept the hillock, and sportively scattered its 
atoms over the country miles away. 

In such a scene, it needs small play of fancy to imagine oneself 
far away in some Eastern desert ; in truth, my first impressions of 
the Egyptian desert only awoke vivid memories of early days on 
these home shores. There were the same tracts of hard sand, 
encrusted with pebbles, polished by the ceaseless friction of wind 
and sand, till they glitter in the sun like a million points of mirror, 
and the low sage-bush has its counterpart in the whin-bushes 
which are nibbled by countless rabbits into all manner of fantastic 
shapes. On the lesser hills there is also a sprinkling of dry tufted 
bent—that harshest of grasses—but the larger hills are entirely 
devoid of any vestige of vegetation, and one marvels how even the 
snails subsist, whose bright-coloured delicate shells are here so 
numerous. But though food seems scarce, rabbits and hares 
contrive to flourish (the latter, however, have, of late years, greatly 
diminished in numbers). These, in their turn, provide an abun- 
dant larder for numerous foxes, to whom these lonely solitudes 
afford blissful hunting-grounds, and both the foxes and rabbits of 
Culbin are noted for their remarkable size. 

Speaking of Morayshire rabbits, the trapping and shooting of 
which is now so serious a care, it is interesting to note the rela- 
tion between their increase and the destruction of all the rabbit 
foes which game-keepers account ‘‘ vermin.” In the early part of 
this century all such wild creatures were allowed to hunt un- 
molested ; consequently, although rabbits were tolerably numerous 
along the sea-eoast, they were so scarce in the woods that their 
‘occasional appearance was noted with interest. This was especially 
the case on my father’s estate of Altyre, on the Findhorn River ; 
but about the year 1816 he engaged an English keeper for the 
express purpose of killing down vermin. The first year’s bag 
showed a return of sixty-five foxes, and almost innumerable wild- 
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cats, hunting domestic cats, weasles, and pole-cats. A second, 
third, and fourth year’s work went far towards clearing the woods 
of these depredators, greatly to the benefit of the neighbouring 
poultry-yards. 

Then it began to be observed that there were a few rabbits on 
the estate. In the second year there was no mistake about it. In 
the third, my father bagged twenty couple in a single field. As 
years wore on they increased so as to become a pest. It was 
almost like the story of New Zealand. All the young oaks, so 
carefully planted, were devoured, and soon the damage to the 
woods was estimated at several thousand pounds! 

In the year 1840 a Norfolk rabbit-catcher was engaged, and in 
the first year, between April and September, he killed nearly seven 
thousand rabbits in the Altyre woods. The annual return for the 
two following years was about two thousand, and the number of 
rabbits was soon so far diminished, that the services of the rabbit- 
catcher were dispensed with. Not for long, however, for soon the 
increase of the foe, and the destruction of valuable young wood, 
necessitated his recall, and from that day to this, his work has been 
never-ending. It is worthy of note that the rabbits had thus 
contrived to make head again, notwithstanding a corresponding 
increase of vermin, the return for one year, showing twenty foxes 
and a great multitude of weasles. 

In that same year, 1840, the first squirrel was shot in the Altyre 
woods by my brother John, then a lad of fourteen, and the un- 
known animal was shown to the English trappers as a great 
curiosity. It was, however, assumed to have been a tame squirrel 
escaped from captivity, as these beautiful but mischievous little 
creatures were never seen north of the Grampians till about the 
year 1844, when they were introduced by Lady Lovat, and turned 
loose in Beaufort woods as pretty and ornamental little innocents. 
Whether these were the progenitors of all the devouring host which 
now make havoc in the northern forests, or whether another couple 
were turned out by Lady Cawdor in the woods round Cawdor 
Castle, is not certain; but this I know, that when, in the autumn 
of 1855, Sir Alexander Gordon-Cumming caught a glimpse of the 
first squirrel which appeared on his lawn at Altyre, he could 
scarcely believe he had seen aright, but, with the instinct of a 
keen forester, he very quickly despatched this poor little precursor 
of the destructive army which so quickly followed. 

The notion that this solitary visitor was only the herald of a 
rapidly multiplying host of immigrants was not at first realized, 
and the keepers, ever on the alert to destroy all game-consuming 
vermin, took small heed of these pretty new-comers, which, of 
course, were deemed very interesting strangers. Soon, however, 
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it became known that the Beaufort and Cawdor woods were suffer- 
ing severely from their depredations, and that rewards had been 
offered for every squirrel’s head produced. All too quickly the 
nibbling armies made their way through Lord Moray’s forests of 
Darnaway, and, crossing the Findhorn river, invaded the Altyre 
woods, and there finding congenial quarters, increased and multi- 
plied so rapidly that soon the forester reported very serious damage, 
and consequent pecuniary loss. The young shoots and buds of 
all coniferous trees find especial favour with these busy and most 
wasteful foragers, who destroy far more than they consume, leap- 
ing from bough to bough to secure some bud or cone more 
attractive than that which they have just tasted, and dropped, so 
that the whole ground is thickly strewn with their rejected 
fragments. 

Not content with this wholesale destruction of young shoots, the 
squirrels have a fancy for barking trees of a considerable size 
within eight or ten feet of the summit, which is so enfeebled by 
loss of sap as to offer small resistance to the next gale, so the 
snapping of many a good tree, is laid to the account of these de- 
predators. Even when the wounds heal over, and the tree appears 
to have recovered, it carries within it, ineffaceable traces of its early 
sufferings, and when, twenty years later, it is sold as timber, the 
buyer finds to his cost how serious has been the damage done. 
Especially do young larch plantations suffer in the early spring, 
when the winter store of nuts has run short. Then the ground is 
thickly strewn with the tender young shoots, and, when weary of 
these, the foliage is devoured ; so, what with squirrels overhead and 
rabbits below, the poor trees have no lack of foes. 

Ere long the increase of the squirrels in the Altyre woods was so 
marked as to necessitate the employment of an extra man, whose 
sole work was to destroy the invaders (and it requires a good marks- 
man to bring down these agile little creatures, in their never-ending 
games at hide-and-seek). Though the warfare has thenceforth been 
incessant, each autumn is marked by a special campaign, when 
the squirrels seek a change of diet, and, forsaking the fir woods, 
assemble in force among the oaks, beeches, and other hard woods, 
to gather their winter store of acorns, nuts, and beech-mast. Then 
the squirrel-slayer and his assistants find their best opportunity, 
and wage war unsparingly. I have no return of the annual 
squirrel-slaughter on the estate previous to 1870, but from that 
year till 1880 the average annual destruction was a thousand head. 
In the last four years the average has been reduced to about six 
hundred. 

This refers only to one estate. In the woods round Cawdor 
Castle the damage done was so great that a reward of 3d. per head 
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was offered, and for upwards of twenty years this price has been 
paid on an annual average of 1,100 squirrels. In the sixteen 
years between 1862 and 1878, a total of 14,123 squirrels were 
killed, for which was paid a sum of £218 13s. And still they 
abound ! 

Strange to say, in the adjacent forests round Darnaway Castle 
these pretty pests were very rare till about twelve years ago, 
when their numbers rapidly increased. The forester attributes 
this fact to their preference for fir-trees, ‘‘ from prop-wood to spar- 
wood size,” and to the fact that, till recently, there were few trees 
in the forest of this favoured size. The fastidious creatures show 
a marked preference for young trees of vigorous growth and full of 
sap. Having once established themselves, the prolific invaders 
increased and multiplied so rapidly that it was found necessary to 
put on an extra keeper for their special destruction, besides offering 
a reward of 1d. per head for every squirrel slain, with the result 
that Darnaway adds an annual thousand to the list of slain. And 
the war has to be kept up steadily, in order to prevent a truly 
‘alarming increase. 

At Beaufort Castle I find that the annual returns have been 
reduced from 1,055 in 1879 to 728 in 1883. 

Changes in the natural history of a country creep in so silently 
and so unmarked, that it is only by looking back a few years that 
we become conscious that old friends have disappeared, and that 
new ones have taken their place. Members of the Society for the 
‘destruction of rooks and pigeons in the north of Scotland, which 
pays a penny per bird on so many thousand annually, find it hard 
to realize that at the end of the last century, the arrival of one 
pair of wood-pigeons in certain fir woods not far from the lake 
of Spynie, furnished an interesting topic for the naturalists of 
Moray. My uncle Sir Archibald Dunbar used to start on a long 
walk from the Duffus Woods to the Loch, and would mention on 
his return that he had seen the two pigeons, or, as he preferred 
calling them, ‘‘the cushats.” By the time his eldest son was 
a bird’s-nesting lad, the descendants of this gentle pair were so 
numerous as to afford the boys good sport, and they noted with 
especial interest that these new colonists breed all the year round, 
and there was not a single month in the year in which they did 
not find nests with newly-laid eggs. It was some time ere their 
quest was successful in the month of January, but at length a 
mild winter enabled them to complete the score of the twelve 
months. 

Of course the increase of “ the cushie do’es” is largely due to the 
fact that proprietors began to protect their game by killing down 
-the numerous hawks, kites, and buzzards which had hitherto 
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preyed on all wild creatures. Hence the increase of hedgehogs, 
whose very existence in the country had scarcely been suspected. 

Starlings, too, now so abundant, were actually unknown, as was 
well proven by the absence of their eggs from the very perfect 
collection made by my bird’s-nesting brothers (at least from the 
eggs of their own finding in Morayshire). As the starlings 
increased, the larks (which had given their name to the Laveroch 
Loch) became fewer and fewer. They almost seem to have vanished 
with the waters. The hares, formerly so abundant in the culti- 
vated lands of Gordonstoun and Duffus, have also greatly dimi- 
nished since the extensive drainage of the neighbourhood ; while, 
on the other hand, the increased area devoted to turnips, and the 
incessant war waged on the “hoodie craws,” * and other vermin 
have been favourable to a corresponding increase of partridges. 

Pheasants were in those days quite- unknown in this part of 
Scotland, as also in the adjoining county of Banff, where now some 
five thousand are annually killed on the banks of the Deveron 
alone—an increase, however, which, of course, is in a great measure 
due to careful rearing on at least one large estate. Here, too, 
starlings only made their appearance twenty years ago, and the 
first squirrel was observed about ten years ago. Except along the 
sea-board, rabbits were so scarce, that when, in 1830, Lord Kintore 
introduced fox-hunting on the borders of Aberdeen in Banff, his 
keepers used to go all over the country carrying rabbits, which 
they dropped in couples, in order to provide tempting diet for the 
foxes! Indeed, in these days of “ Ground Game Acts” it seems 
difficult to realize that less than a century has elapsed since the 
British Parliament deemed it necessary to pass a special Act 
(a.p. 1792) for the “Protection of Rabbits” throughout the 
kingdom. 

The said “ conies” have tempted me toa long digression. To 
return from the woods to the sand-hills. Somewhere beneath this 
Moravian desert lies buried the old manor-house with its fruitful 
fields and gardens, and to this day, as the shifting sand-hills 
change from place to place, they reveal traces of cultivated land ; 
sometimes of old fruit-trees and dwelling-houses, which a few days 
later are again buried deep beneath the sand. Many a time, after 
@ strong wind has swept the land, I have myself walked on fields 
where every furrow was clearly defined, but which, on the morrow, 
lay buried deep beneath twenty feet of desert sand. 

One day a plough was thus revealed, which had lain buried for 
two hundred years. The wood-work fell to pieces when handled, 
but the iron coulter was preserved as a time-honoured relic. 
Skeletons have from time to time been discovered, when the winds. 


* Hooded crows. 
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had swept away the covering of sand, leaving the rabbits free to 
burrow in the buried soil. It may be that these dead were here 
laid to rest in consecrated soil, for tradition tells that a church 
was overwhelmed, and hence the name of Chapel Hill, bestowed 
on what occasionally is one of the largest sand-hills. 

To lovers of strange wild birds (naturalists, not bird butchers) 
this district has long been a Paradise, for its unbroken solitude 
has attracted many a shy rare visitor. Not only are migratory 
birds tempted to alight on such a feeding-ground as this sea-shore 
(shielded from man’s territory by this desert belt, with its outer 
barrier of low fir woods), but there are also at the further extremity 
certain marshy lochs, and a tract of peat-moss and rank heather, 
which afford inviting shelter to a very varied game list, from roe 
deer to wild swans. The latter have in recent years been greatly 
seared by over-zealous pursuit, and the disturbance of frequent 
trains rushing through the fir woods; but from thirty to forty 
years ago, my brothers occasionally had the luck to see flocks of 
fifty or sixty of these noble birds quietly feeding in the sheltered 
little lochs aforesaid, their presence being moreover a sure gua- 
rantee for that of numerous wild duck, ever;on the watch to profit 
by the exertions of the swans in pulling up weeds from the deeper 
water, of which they could snatch their share. 

Besides the commoner varieties of wild duck, such as widgeon 
and mallard, the rarer scoter and velvet duck, the morillon and 
the golden eye were prizes occasionally secured; as also the 
brent goose, the bean goose, and the goosander, a fish-eating bird 
of beautiful plumage, with cream-coloured breast and glossy green 
back, which found a breeding ground just suited to its tastes, 
among the rank herbage beside the fresh-water lochs, yet within 
easy distance of the sea. 

The shore is still frequented by an astonishing variety of birds, 
teal and snipe, curlews, peewits, golden plovers, sand-pipers, and 
red-shanks, and great flocks of oyster-catchers, with an occasional 
tall grey heron, though these last are fewer, since the persistent 
attacks of the jackdaws succeeded in driving them from their 
heronry on the river Findhorn. Neither have we heard in recent 
years of such immense flocks of beautiful white wild swans as 
occasionally assembled in the Bay of Findhorn, where as many as 
three hundred birds have been seen to alight, at the time of their 
October migrations, there remaining for some hours, to feed and 
talk, ere dispersing to their several destinations; for after these 
great Swan Parliaments they started in every direction, in parties 
of from four to twenty, uttering far-sounding musical calls. 

Another shy creature which now rarely, if ever, approaches this 
shore, is the seal, which in the early part of the century haunted 
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the Bay, attracted thither by the salmon. The fishers consequently 
waged a war of extinction, with such results that it is recorded 
that in the year 1790 one man actually killed a hundred and 
thirty! 

Many conflicting theories have been started to account for the 
existence of this strange desert. The work of destruction appears 
to have been due to divers agencies, for in some parts of this 
region of wind-blown sand we come on tracts of hard sand, sea- 
shells, and high ridges of water-worn shingle, which appear to 
have been deposited by an influx of the ocean at some much earlier 
period. Here and in the neighbouring peat-moss have been found 
various relics of a remote past. Numerous flint arrow-heads and 
strange ornaments of bronze—one of which, a ponderous serpen- 
tine bracelet, supposed to have belonged to some old Viking, was 
treasured by my mother, and to her children was ever a talisman 
to awaken wondering dreams concerning the pale mysterious sand- 
hills which had given birth to such eerie legends of diabolic agency. 
For, of course, the supernatural must needs claim a place in the 
popular tradition which accounts for their existence, and many a 
time have we listened, with ever-renewed interest, to the thrilling 
tale of the wicked laird of Culbin, whose iniquities were crowned by 
refusing to leave his cards on the Sabbath morning, vowing that he 
would play all day, if the Devil himself were his partner—a chal- 
lenge which was straightway followed by a thunder-clap and the 
appearance of so skilful a card-player that the wicked laird sat 
engrossed, hour after hour, and knew nothing of the awful sand- 
storm which had overwhelmed his dwelling; and there, to this 
day, he sits in his buried hall, playing a never-ending game ! 

Some of the old folks told us how once, as they crossed the sand- 
hills for the first time after a great gale, they had suddenly come 
on the old mansion, the upper part of which had been laid bare, 
but a few days later it had again entirely disappeared, and there 
remained no landmark on the ever-moving desert to show even its 
whereabouts. From time to time, at long intervals, some of its 
chimneys have been laid bare by the wind, and once, about a 
hundred years ago, an old apple-tree came to light, and proved its 
vitality by blossoming and bearing fruit ere it again disappeared. 

Rash is the man who counts on ever finding any one spot un- 
changed on the morrow! A case very much to the point was that 
of a whole cargo of smuggled goods having been landed on the 
shore, and there deposited till they could conveniently be removed. 
A few days elapsed ere the owners returned, and vainly sought for 
the spot where their stuff lay concealed. The whole shore seemed 
to have moved—hills were level, and the valleys were hills. So, 
from that day to this, nothing has been seen of the lost goods. 
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At another time a dispute arose as to the boundary between the 
estate of Culbin and one of its neighbours, and the disputants had 
the incredible folly to waste labour in transporting a number of 
stones, eight feet in height, which were placed on the principal 
hills to mark the line of the march. It is needless to say that 
after a very short time had elapsed there remained no trace of 
the boundary-stones ! 

Before examining such records as we possess, concerning the 
origin of this strange desert tract, it may be well to look back to 
some earlier chronicles concerning similar disasters that have, from 
time to time, befallen our shores. Thus in the Red Book or 
Records of the Priory of Pluscarden, preserved in the Advocates’ 
Library in Edinburgh, it is stated that in the year a.p. 1010 the 
whole low country of Moray was deluged by the sea. 

Less than a century elapsed ere the coast of Britain was swept 
by that awful wave which submerged the lands of Earl Goodwin, 
and left in their place the dreaded sands which still bear his name. 
That this same ‘‘ devastation by sand” wrought desolation on the 
coast of Moray, is affirmed by three ancient chroniclers, Fordun, 
Buchanan, and Beethius. The latter tells how “ villages, castles, 
towns, and extensive woods, both in England and in Scotland, were 
overwhelmed by an inundation of the German Ocean, by the 
weight of which tempest the lands of Godowine, near the mouth of 
the Thames, were overwhelmed by sand; and likewise, THE LAND 
oF Moray IN ScoTLaND WAS AT THAT TIME DESOLATED BY THE SEA, 
castles subverted from their foundation, some towns destroyed, and 
the labours of men laid waste by the discharge of sand from the 
sea ; monstrous thunders also roaring, horrible and vast ! ” 

Of the destruction of ‘‘ extensive woods” all along the coast of 
Moray and Nairn there is ample proof, as not only are the broad 
expanses of peat-moss full of remains of fine old trees, both oak 
and pine, furnishing the best of firewood at the present day, but 
the same peat is known to extend far under the sea, and occa- 
sionally, after very rough weather, large masses of peat are washed 
up from the ocean bed. The same old forest is known to have 
extended right along the coast, and peat-moss crops out from 
beneath the great sand-hills, which have existed for the last two cen- 
turies. On the other hand, the incursion of the sea has left its 
mark in various beaches of water-worn stones, and beds of sea-sand, 
with quantities of cockle and other marine shells, lying at distances 
of fully a mile from the present sea-board. 

Probably this great volcanic, or tidal wave, deposited sand all 
over the country, but it would seem to have been gradually 
absorbed, as the ruined forest eventually became a great marshy 
peat-moss, and the once cultivated lands again gradually became 
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-overspread with vegetation and restored to fertility. As regards 
this low-lying estate of Culbin, we find no allusion to anything 
amiss when, in 1240, it was held by Richard de Moravia, or when, 
early in the fifteenth century, it passed to the Honourable Lady 
Egidia Moray. The heiress of Culbin bestowed her harid and 
fortune on Sir Thomas Kinnaird of that Ik, and her descendants 
held the estates till the end of the seventeenth century, when 
they were as effectually destroyed as were those of Earl Goodwin. 

There is a tradition to the effect that twenty years before the 
final catastrophe there had been several serious alarms, owing 
to the vast accumulations of sand which were cast up by the sea, 
and which, being carried inland by every gale from the west, 
gradually deteriorated the value of the farms nearest to the sea- 
board, destroying the pastures. The first grave alarm seems to 
have arisen in the autumn of 1676, when the harvest was fully 
ripe, and the farmers rejoiced in their good fortune in holding the 
richest corn-lands of the north. On the westernmost farm the 
reapers had assembled, with their sickles (there were no steam- 
reapers in those days), and great was their praise of the heavy crop 
of barley which was to be cut on the morrow. Its richness was 
noted with wonder, because the summer and autumn had been so 
exceptionally dry. The same dry warm weather still continued, 
and there was a brooding stillness in the air which excited the 
misgivings of some, who said it surely presaged storm. Well 
were their fears verified. Soon a terrific gale sprang up from the 
north-west, carrying blinding clouds of drifting sand; and when 
the morning dawned, it revealed a level plain of sand, covering the 
corn fields to a depth of fully two feet, so that only the tops of 
the barley were visible. Then the wind fell and the reapers set 
about their heavy task of rescuing what they could of the grain, 
while compelled to sacrifice the straw. 

No very serious damage seems to have occurred in the next few 
years, for up to 1693 the rental of the estates showed no diminution, 
the sixteen principal farmers each paying on an average two hundred 
pounds Scots in money, with forty bolls wheat, forty bolls bear (rye), 
forty bolls oats, and forty bolls oatmeal, in kind. (Proprietors in 
those days needed ample storehouses, and were in fact compelled to 
be grain-merchants.) This rental represents a sum which may 
have been equal to about £6,000 sterling. 

But in the terrible winter of 1694-95 the awful calamity 
occurred, and in the following summer we find the poor ruined 
laird, Alexander Kinnaird, petitioning the Scottish Parliament for 
relief of cess and taxes, on the ground that “the two best parts 
of his estate of Culbin were quite ruined and destroyed by great 
and vast heaps of sand which had overblown the same, so that 
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there was not a vestige to be seen of his manor-place of Culbin, 
yards, orchards and mains thereof, and which within these twenty 
years were as considerable as many in the county of Moray ; and 
the small remainder of his estate which yet remained uncovered 
was exposed to the like hazard, and the sand daily gaining ground 
thereon, where-through he was like to run the hazard of losing 
the whole . . . as a certificate produced under the hands of thirty 
-of the most worthy gentlemen of the shire of Moray, . . . Nairn 
‘and Inverness, thereto can testify.” 

Not only were the fruits of the land thus destroyed, but also 
part of the fishing, for in 1733 we find mention of the salmon- 
fishings on Findhorn being now quite lost by the alteration of the 
course of the river and “ having yielded no rent these several years 
bye past.” 

Very different is the rent-roll in the barony of Culbin in this 
year, from that which I have already quoted, before the sand- 
storm. Now we find only thirteen tenants, no longer holding 
equally-divided portions of land, and of these only six make any 
payment in money amounting to an average of five pounds. Very 
quaint are the terms of rental. Thus: 

1. William Falconer, Laik of Culbin, pays nine bolls, two firlots 
bear (i.e. rye), six hears of yarn, four capons and a half, two hens, 
and thirteen loads of peats. 

2. Robert Duncan pays two bolls, one firlot, two pecks bear, two 
capons and a half, two hens, and three loads of peats. 

3. Margaret Innes pays two firlots bear, half a capon,* and two 
loads of peats. 

4. John Nicoll pays five pound ten shillings money, two hens, 

‘and six poultry. 

And soon. From the total of this singular rental, considerable 
deduction was made for payment of the minister of Dyke’s stipend, 
and altogether we can scarcely wonder that the poor laird found 
himself compelled to dispose of his estates for what they would 
fetch, and so in 1698 we find a lengthy legal deed of sale, by which 
he makes them over to Duff of Drummuir, accompanying the deed 
‘with my goodwill and blessing ””—a remarkable entry to appear in a 
legal document—and one which illustrates the existence of a curious 
old superstition, to the effect that it was exceedingly unlucky to 
enter into possession of any house or land which the last occupant 
had been obliged to leave unwillingly. The cause which had led to 


* This singular payment of a portion of an animal seems to have been common. I 
find that the rental of the Bishop's Mills (or as they are described “ The Bischopis 
Mylne” near Elgin Cathedral), in a.p. 1565, included, amongst other items, three fowls, 


four dozen of capons, three sheep, three lambs, one pig, and three quarters of a mart 
(or bullock)! 
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his being compelled to abandon his home, was one which might 
well excuse the awakening of dormant superstition, and therefore 
was Kinnaird the more careful to avert any possible source of 
offence. 

It would appear that the shock must have preyed on his mind, 
for he did not long survive the sale of his estates: within three 
months he was numbered with the dead. 

Nor did the Duffs long retain possession of Culbin, notwith- 
standing poor Kinnaird’s goodwill and blessing. Only thirty-five 
years went by, ere it was sold by public roup for the benefit of 
John Duff's creditors, the sum thus realized being £11,366 Scots, 
which is somewhat less than £1,000 sterling. 

Within the last twenty years much has been done to prevent the 
further extension of the sand, and to commence the reclamation of 
at least the borders of this great Sahara. The means adopted 
have been the planting of thick belts of young fir trees, which seem 
as capable of deriving sustenance from these dry sands as their 
kindred in mountain districts are of existing on barren rocks. 
Then great efforts are being made to bind the light shifting sands 
by transplanting to them great quantities of the hardy bent, which 
resembles a very dry rush. Its long fibrous roots throw out 
innumerable filaments, forming a fine net-work. To secure for it 
a fair start, quantities of broom and whins are laid on the sand- 
hills and pegged down, so as in some measure to diminish their 
exposure to the wind. How these labours would be facilitated, if 
only it were possible to introduce the great family of Californian 
lupines, which have wrought such wonders in transforming the 
arid sands around San Francisco into fertile soil ! 

The formation of this great desert has by no means been 
Nature’s only recent freak on these shores. Just beyond the sand- 
hills lies the pleasant Bay of Findhorn, at the mouth of the 
beautiful river of that name (not beautiful as seen at the dead-level 
where it is crossed by the railway, but most romantic in its 
loveliness as it cuts its deep rock-channel through the great fir 
forests). Prior to the year 1701, the fishing and sea-port town of 
Findhorn stood upon a pleasant plain, a mile north-west from the 
present situation. That plain is now the bottom of the sea! 

This great change occurred suddenly, when an unusually high 
tide burst through a great natural sand-bar at the mouth of the 
river, and, surging shoreward, overwhelmed the town. Fortu- 
nately, however, this danger had long been foreseen, so the 
majority of the inhabitants had already forsaken their homes, con- 
sequently few lives were endangered. The old town of Findhorn 
was situated near a level peat-moss, wherein lay imbedded roots 
and trunks of the great trees which had once flourished in the 
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great forest whose very existence had been forgotten. In the 
middle of this moorland rose a conical artificial mound about forty 
fathoms high, called the Douff-hillock. It now lies deep beneath 
the waves, for that peat-moss is now the ocean bed, and the sea 
has encroached so far into the land, that instead of the fisher-folk 
when bound for the town of Burghead, having a five-mile walk 
direct to that headland, they have to make a circuit of ten miles 
round the bay. 

The last noteworthy effort of the great waters to pass their 
accustomed limits on these pleasant shores of Moray, occurred in 
the year 1755, when the fearful earthquake at Lisbon spread 
terror far and near. Its effects were felt even here, in the form of 
a voleanic wave which swept this coast, and it is especially recorded 
that in the parish of Dyke, near Forres, a flock of sheep, folded 
in apparent security far beyond the reach of any ordinary tide, 
were all drowned by the overwhelming wave. 

On the other hand, the sea now appears to be steadily receding 
from these parts of the coast. Old men tell us how, in their youth, 
they were wont to gather shells, and dig for bait on the wet sands, 
between Campbelton and Nairn, where now sheep graze on the 
brine-sprinkled grass. Moreover, in cutting turf from the older 
pasture, further inland, they were amazed to discover, beneath the 
thick turf, a paved way, leading to a rude pier, which still retained 
the iron ring to which boats had been moored at some forgotten 
time, ere the waters had retreated. 

A far more remarkable instance of such recession is to be 
found a little further along the coast, beyond the fine Covesea ~ 
cliffs, whose fantastic caves and strangely water-quarried rocks tell 
of a time when they, too, must have lain for countless ages deep 
beneath the ocean. But of the changes which have occurred in 
historic times, undoubtedly tne most remarkable is that to which 
I have already alluded, whereby the ocean deliberately built up the 
mighty sea-wall which so effectually shut it out from the once 
beautiful harbour of Spynie. 

Such are a few of the many singular changes which would, 
doubtless, amaze our ancestors considerably, could they return in 
this nineteenth century to visit their favourite hunting-grounds 
in the Lowlands of Moray! 


C. F. Gorpon Cummine. 
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DIALOGUES: POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
No. 1. 
MR. GIFFEN AND JOHN BULL. 


Mr. G. 


“What right have you, Johnny, to grumble, 
And come gnashing at me with your jaws?” 


J. B. 
‘* When I feel the inside of me rumble, 
I’ve a right to hunt after the cause.” 


Mr. G. 


‘** But, remember, all science has settled, 
And every great thinker has said——’” 


J. B. 
“When the tail of a dog is tin-kettled 
Can he carry long tales in his head ?” 


Mr. G. 


“It is proved by statistic deduction, 
And all Giconomics declare——” 


J. B. 
“That our industries thrive upon suction, 
The suction of nothing but air.” 


Mr. G. 
“* Well, the only thing real is reason ; 

And to talk of your commerce betrayed, 
And your famishing country, is treason 
To the principles sound of Free Trade!” 
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J. B. 
‘* By those principles sound I lie muzzled, 
With my own tongue to chew, for my health ; 
And how can I help being puzzled, 
When I was to have wallowed in wealth ?” 


Mr. G. 
‘‘ But reflect on the bliss of your neighbour, 
And his joy in your money broad-cast ; 
What you pay to enrich foreign labour 
Will come back to you, somehow, at last. 


J. B. 


“Then the true way to save is to revel, 
And the losel is millionaire ; 

Every guinea he flings to the D——1 
Will be his again—when he gets there.” 


Mr. G. 
“‘ Away with this selfish dejection ! 
All nations grow rich by our aid, 
And, when they abandon Protection, 
They will come to our views of Free Trade. 


J. B. 


“ But ere that, I shall starve, Mr. Giffen, 
And the Yankee will write on my tomb— 
‘His Trade is extinct as his Griffin, 
And I wove his shroud with his loom !’ ” 


R. D. Buackmore. 
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V. 


Jack Capre.—Henceforward all things shall be in common. 
Henry VI, 2nd Pt., Act IV., sc. 7. 


Some readers of the National Review who are pleased to take 
an interest in the homely records of Durlestone Chase, have lately 
expressed to me a doubt whether the even tenour and quiet ways 
of that secluded parish are really consistent with the activity 
and stir of our nineteenth century. I can only assure these 
questioners after truth that I do not possess the art to paint 
imaginary scenes; I can only set down the facts which I know 
in simple truth ; not, I confess, without some pleasure that there 
yet remain places where men are content for the most part to 
tread in the ways of their fathers, and where revolutionary doctrines 
have no disciples. 

Durlestone parish, however, is not Utopia, nor is it fenced 
against the rude blasts of demagogy; and its inhabitants are 
learning those lessons which many English parishes, hitherto 
withdrawn from the whirlpool of political agitation, must now 
learn, if the Commonwealth is to stand upright in these days of 
contention and change. They are becoming familiar with the 
manifold forms of temptation which will be presented to our 
modern electors by those agitators who traffic in men’s votes as 
they would, if they were able, traffic in their souls; and they are 
beginning to see that appeals to private greed are not infrequently 
combined with the teaching of public dishonesty. Thus only 
a few weeks ago we had in our quiet parish an illustration of the 
unscrupulous attempts which extreme Radicalism can make, and 
also of the signal failure which may await them when confronted 
by the good sense of Englishmen. 

For some time previous to the event which I am about to 
chronicle, handbills and advertisements in flaming type had 
been posted in various parts of the village, announcing that on 
a certain evening a lecturer from the Central International Repub- 
lican and Radical League would attend in order to explain Mr. 
H. George’s scheme for the nationalization of land, and that all 
labourers and others, who desired to emancipate themselves from 
the tyranny of landlords and employers of labour, were invited to 
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a free and gratuitous entertainment in the large room of the 
“* Pig and Whistle,” the rival, and not always the very creditable 
rival, of the ‘‘ Mannering Arms.” Mr. Mannering was, of course, 
aware of what was in contemplation, and was consulted by some 
-of the most respectable persons in the village, in the hope that 
means might be discovered to avert this public nuisance. His 
opinion was, however, clear, that any opposition would be far 
more likely to produce than to prevent mischief, and that it was 
most prudent to leave Mr. George’s fallacies and followers to the 
good sense of the Durlestone villagers. 

On the appointed day and hour, the lecturer, a smug and pallid 
individual dressed in a suit of rusty black, made his appearance 
and commenced his lecture to a full and not inattentive audience. 
For a while he was listened to with-some curiosity ; but as he pro- 
ceeded in his discourse it became clear that his hearers were con- 
scious of the fallacies with which his address abounded, though they 
could not always hit upon the precise answer to them : but when, in 
answer to an invitation which the lecturer had given, Dr. Fabian’s 
curate, a very intelligent young Oxford graduate popular in the 
parish, and fresh from the Schools and Aldrich’s logic, put several 
shrewd and incisive questions, asking, with much assumed inno- 
cence of manner, why, if all land in England was to be nationalized, 
the lecturer’s gold watch was not an equally fit subject for State 
confiscation, a laugh was raised which was not easily allayed, and 
which considerably disconcerted the orator. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he might have triumphed over this discomfiture had he 
not, in order to cover his difficulty, launched forth into some in- 
temperate and rather coarse denunciations of the rapacity and 
oppression of all landlords, including Mr. Mannering, and proceeded, 
amidst many signs of dissent, to explain to his astonished audience 
that the Park should be, if necessary, cut up, and the whole land 
of the parish divided and allotted for the benefit of themselves 
and of the British nation, under the control of the State. Then, 
indeed, the public indignation broke loose. ‘‘ What?” they said, 
“‘take the Squire’s land and give it to the State? Who is the 
State, and what good has the State ever done us? We’ll stand 
by the Squire as he has always stood by us, and we ’ll give a lesson 
to these foreigneering fellows who come here to make mischief, 
in order to feather their own nests.” 

Overpowered by the Babel of such-like questions and comments, 
the unfortunate lecturer paused, hesitated, and—was lost. South- 
shire men are rather slow of understanding when the subject is a 
new one to them ; but when once angered they make their opinions 
plain, and they can, if need be, handle an opponent roughly. So 
the storm came down, and it might have gone hard with the 
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lecturer if the young curate, who, perhaps, had contributed to stir 
the fire, now thought it time to pour water on the flame, and to 
prevent possible mischief. So the lecturer beat a safe but rather 
ignominious retreat, and good humour was restored to the unusually 
excited audience ; the larger part of whom retired to the club and 
reading-room which Mr. Mannering had established in the village, 
to smoke a quiet pipe and to talk over, with undisguised contempt, 
the lecturer and his revolutionary address. 

The following day, as it happened, was Mr. Mannering’s 
Harvest-home; and as he always makes a point of attending and 
presiding at the agricultural feast, I strolled down with him to the 
large room close to his bailiff’s house, which is appropriated to 
this and such-like purposes. Mr. Mannering has, beside his home 
farm, two other considerable hotdings in hand, so that the labourers 
in his employment, with the gardeners, carpenters, and a few old 
pensioners to whom he gives a special invitation, can hardly 
number less than eighty or ninety persons. It is a large number 
of men to employ in a country parish, and questions in connection 
with it often arise, which the bailiff, a kindly but hard-headed 
Scotchman, finds it hard to solve. It might possibly interest the 
readers of the National Review to hear some of these doubts and 
difficulties which, though they may seem of trifling account when 
measured by those larger interests which move and affect society, 
mean much in the life of a purely rural community. But I must 
pass on to the Harvest-home, simply premising that whatever 
Mr. Mannering may think in regard to the responsibility and cost 
involved in the cultivation of so large an amount of land, the 
labourers themselves are, I think, distinctly of opinion that it is 
more for their advantage to work for the Squire than for the 
farmers, and Mr. Mannering’s occasional allusions to his having 
turned farmer meet with a hearty response. 

The large room was arranged with considerable taste ; evergreens 
were festooned along the walls, and over Mr. Mannering’s chair 
was suspended a painted coat-of-arms with the family motto, 
which, I observe, is treasured up by the bailiff, to be produced on 
any public occasion of which it is deemed worthy. At the opposite 
end of the room was an equally gorgeous device of the Royal Arms. 
of England, with the lion and the unicorn disputing for the crown, 
and the appropriate inscription of ‘‘ God save the Queen” 
beneath it. 

I need not delay the readers of the National Review by describing 
in Homeric fashion the substantial joints under which the board 
groaned, or the energy of the Squire and bailiff in carving, or the 
justice that was done by the guests to the viands, including some 
excellent plum-puddings, for which the bailiff’s wife is celebrated ; 
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but when at last the banquet was brought to a close, and grace was 
said, and the one single toast of the Queen was given and wel- 
comed with its full customary honours, an old pensioner who has 
worked on the Durlestone property as long as his strength allowed 
him, and is now comfortably provided for, arose. He is not much 
of a speaker, and he usually confines his speech to a single and not 
always very grammatical sentence; but he considers it to be his 
privilege to propose the Squire’s health. On this occasion he was 
rather more diffuse. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, for he and his audience would have little 
opinion of a speech which did not commence with this time- 
honoured exordium, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I beg to propose to you the 
health of our respected Squire. We all know him as a neighbour, 
a master, and a friend, and we know that in all these ways he has 
not his equal in the whole country. And, though we are no 
scholars, we also know the difference between preaching and prac- 
tice, and we do not need a smooth-tongued stranger to come down 
to us to tell us that we are altogether wrong in our goings out and 
comings in. We know that there are many people now-a-days 
who think to mend matters by setting the world topsy-turvy ; but 
here at least in Durlestone we believe that there is a God, that the 
Queen ought to rule over us, that landowners and employers of 
labour can be honest and kindly men, and we hope that our 
Squire will live amongst us, as his fathers have done, for many a 
long year to come.” 

** Thus spoke, or could, or would, or should have spoke 
The rustic orator in Southshire prose,—” 
if I may venture to travesty the words of a great English poet; and 
with a brief but not infelicitous allusion to the events of the prece- 
ding evening, a storm of applause was elicited which was renewed 
over and over again as often as Mr. Mannering endeavoured to reply. 
I thought he was moved by some more than usual emotion at the 
visible affection for himself; but, when silence was at length re- 
stored he spoke, as far as I can recall the words, much as follows: 

“My dear and excellent friends, amongst whom I have lived so 
long, and between whom and me there are so many memories of 
affection and kindness; I thank you heartily for this proof of your 
feeling for me. You know how truly I return it, as I also know,” 
he added, with a twinkle of the eye and a half laugh which com- 
municated itself to his audience, “what a practical proof you 
nearly gave of that feeling to the unlucky stranger who came here 
yesterday on the idle errand of making mischief in our parish.” 

Here Mr. Mannering was interrupted by a fresh burst of 
applause, intermingled with remarks and cries as friendly to him 
as they were uncomplimentary to the Central International 
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Republican and Radical lecturer; but once more the speaker 
prevailed in obtaining silence, and proceeded : 

“T wish, my friends, that in many other country parishes 
besides Durlestone the sillly but mischievous teaching of these 
agitators were met by as much common-sense as here in Durle- 
stone. But wishes and regrets are idle. We are living in stirring 
times, and we have responsibilities and difficulties of which our 
fathers little dreamed. We all of us have a part to bear in the 
government of our country; many of you are soon to have votes, 
and you are bound as a duty to God and your neighbours to 
exercise those votes, and the power which they represent, well and 
truly. And to do this we ought all of us to be able to give a 
reason for the political faith which is in us, and to understand why 
we desire either to uphold or to change the laws and old institu- 
tions of the kingdom. 

‘Now there are many others beside Mr. Silvertongue of 
yesterday evening, who—some in Parliament, and some on plat- 
forms, some in writing and some in speech—make mischief by 
misrepresenting facts and setting class against class. Some attack 
the Queen, some endeavour to destroy the Constitution under 
which the country has grown great; some would rob us of our 
churches, and even of that which is more precious than the fabrics 
of stone and brick—the faith in God and His Word, which these 
churches were built to honour and maintain; and some, again, 
would take away property in land, in houses, in money, from the 
present owners for the sake of appropriating it themselves or 
redistributing it among other people. Now, we will not here 
discuss the right, or rather the wrong of all this, except to say ; 
first, nothing, however plausible, can alter the old commandment 
which we hear read every Sunday, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal”; and, 
secondly, that if any such redistribution of property were practic- 
able—and it is utterly visionary and impossible—you well know 
that the differences of strength, of age, of character, of ability, 
would in a week’s time hopelessly upset the equality which had 
been established. Who, indeed, would care to work “‘ with a will” 
eight or nine hours a day, as Southshire men can sometimes work, 
if the State were to intervene at every turn and to maintain, or 
attempt to maintain, an artificial and unnatural equality, by which 
properties and possessions and profits and earnings should be con- 
trolled and regulated? And yet this is the public Constitution 
which some of these idle dreamers seek to establish and even to 
force upon sensible Englishmen ! 

“But put all these considerations aside, and consider another 
and very practical side of the question. Let us suppose for a 
minute, however absurd and impossible the supposition may be, 
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that the dreams of these theoretical gentlemen had come to pass, 
and that our parish of Durlestone—park and gardens, and farms 
and wood and open moor—were cut up into equal portions and 
divided for the common good. 

“In the first place it is to be remembered that it would cer- 
tainly not be divided among Durlestone men exclusively. There 
. are 26,000,000 souls in England and Wales, and men from other 
parishes and places and towns would come in and claim their 
share in the general distribution of Durlestone. But on the 
theory of a general division of landed properly it has been 
calculated that every one would be entitled to one and a 
half acres; and, as population grows, in another ten years 
to something considerably less; and in the next ten years to 
something still smaller; and so on, and so on, till probably 
within the life of the present generation we should come down 
to something not much more than half an acre of land. But, as 
you all know, land in Durlestone is not everywhere the same. 
On the hills there is much that is not worth half-a-crown; whilst 
in the valleys there is good, fine soil which, even in these bad 
times, fetches thirty shillings an acre; and so it is all over Eng- 
land. Who, then, shall decide what each is to have? Who shall 
get the good land and the convenient situations and the comfortable 
cottages ? and who shall have the inferior soil or the bad houses ? 
and what shall be done for those who have no houses at all ? 

“But supposing all this to be settled—which, you will allow, 
is not very easy—especially when you remember that many ex- 
cellent artizans in Ironville and Coaldale may, perhaps, desire 
to exchange their smoky lodgings and dark tenements for your 
cottages and gardens—supposing, I say, all this is to be settled, 
let each man consider how, as a matter of fact and not of 
sentiment, he would live on the little parcel of land which would 
be allotted to him, and which, in ten years’ time, must be again 
reduced. Remember, too, that such a change as we are supposing, 
would mean a change in all the conditions of life and society. 
The majority of your richer neighbours—those, in fact, who had 
money in the funds or railways or banks—would disappear. As in 
the old fairy tale, the goose that laid the golden eggs would be 
killed for the sake of a very brief and temporary gain ; and every 
one who could realise and dispose of his wealth, whether great or 
small, would transport all that remained of it to other and more 
hospitable lands, where men are allowed to make money by the 
sweat of their brow, or the skill of their brains, and are after- 
wards protected in the enjoyment of what they have made. ‘There 
would be no gardens, or stables, or parks to be maintained ; no 
woods or private roads to be kept up; no farms to be worked ; 
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no employment to be obtained, no wages to be earned from or 
in the houses of individual owners. Men would, for the most 
part, be working each for his own hand. Would anything really 
make up to you for the loss of what you now have? Would you 
and your wives and children be happier in time of health, or better 
in time of sickness, for such a change ? Would it be worth while 
for such a change as I have described, to interrupt the steady 
and gradual improvement which you well know, and which I 
rejoice to think, has taken place in your condition during the last 
twenty years ? 

“But look on one step further—let us suppose the most 
favourable—impossibly favourably—circumstances ; let us imagine 
each of you to be established in a comfortable cottage with 
an acre or an acre and a half of fairly good land; the great 
question of all would arise—that which lies at the root of 
all government, for which in old days men came together and 
made laws, and formed themselves into civilised societies, 
and without which we should be no better than the pigs in 
the stye, or the cattle in the yard—the great question, I say, 
arises, how are you to live like decent and fairly prosperous 
men? All would be equal as regards the possession of property, 
but all would be poor, perhaps very poor. You would no longer 
be able to count upon wages or harvest work, or employment 
from richer neighbours; you must no longer suppose that the 
numberless little acts of social help, which it is the privilege of 
the rich to do for the poor—the unbought, unpaid-for kindnesses 
which, when bestowed and accepted in a good spirit, are a bond 
of goodwill and sympathy between classes—nay, even the fuel and 
clothing, and medicine, and food—would be forthcoming ; for the 
simple reason that there would be none who could any longer 
supply them. The Board of Guardians and the workhouse would 
alone give relief or shelter. How then, I ask, would you live 
on your own ground? What would you grow? Not corn—for 
you know it cannot be grown in little plots and by hand labour 
in England; not roots—for you want stock to eat them, and it 
would not pay you to keep one, or at most two sheep on your 
acre of land. Not grass—because in most places an acre and a 
half would not carry more than a single cow, and you would have 
nothing left for general cultivation. Not fruit, or vegetables, or 
market-gardening, unless you happened to be close to some large 
town. I ask, then, how would you cultivate your land to a profit? 
I need not supply you with an answer; for if you will reflect for a 
moment, you will see that as regards profit there would be 
nothing, whilst on the other side of the account there would be 
the risk of dead loss and ruin. 
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“But this is not all. We have been supposing that in this. 
visionary redistribution of land and houses you would all become 
the actual owners, and no longer pay rent for what you enjoy. 
But this is not what the Socialists, and Communists, and Republi- 
cans propose. They wish to take away the land and houses from 
the present owners, whether large or small, and to redistribute them. 
under the control and for the benefit of that impersonal creature 
called the ‘State.’ But do you not see that in this case you would 
only exchange one employer for another, and are you sure that the 
change would be for the better? Does anyone remember the fable 
of King Stork? The story runs that once upon a time the frogs— 
a rural race as we are—lived under the quiet sway of old King 
Log. But they wearied of his homely and rather dull rule, and: 
they petitioned for another and more active governor. In an evil 
hour for them their prayer was heard, and King Stork was granted 
to them ; but when the tyrant of their choice from whom there was 
no appeal, the cruel and insatiable tyrant, began to eat them up, 
they soon learnt to regret the master whom they had so lightly dis- 
carded. And who and what is this State, of which we hear so much?’ 
In one point of view, the State, as embodying the principles of law 
and justice, of equity and fatherly kindness, of sovereign rule and of 
well-ordered liberty, as representing a wise and civilized community, 
is a great and noble idea; but this is the State of which philoso- 
phers dream, and, like the music of the spheres, it has no home in 
this rough world of ours. But the real and practical State as it 
affects you, and comes home to you, is very different ; and to most 
of you, my friends, it presents itself under two aspects—one which 
you know, another which you do not know. Let me try in a few 
words to describe it. The State of which you hear but which you do 
not know consists of some dozen individuals, sitting in a back room 
in London round a green baize covered table, who know nothing and 
care nothing for you, your wives, your children, your anxieties, your 
wishes, your individual interests in this parish of Durlestone, except 
to see that you pay your taxes and keep the peace. On the other 
hand, the State which you do know is the Board of Guardians 
meeting twice a month in that melancholy red brick building out- 
side the village, surrounded by a high wall, which is called the 
. Union,’ and doling out eighteenpence a week and two loaves to. 
some poor widow with five or six children. Is this, then, the 
State to which you desire to carry your complaints and to pay 
your rent, with which you would make your bargains, from which 
you would obtain some allowance or consideration in bad seasons ?' 
Would you fare better with this State than you do with the pre- 
sent owners of land, many of whom have grown up with you from 
boyhood, have lived their lives among you, and know every man’s 
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face as you know mine? Would this State give you easier work— 
if, indeed, it could afford to give you any—or better wages ? or, when 
your cottages are out of order, as often happens, would this State 
mend the windows, and repair the roof, and clean out the well, 
or restore the drains when, as often happens, the waste and neg- 
lect are due to yourselves? Believe me, the State is a hard 
task-master; and if you make it a landlord, it can have neither 
sympathy nor compassion, for its duty to the community compels 
it to be merciless to the individuals. 

“One word more. Do not think that there is anything clever in 
these theories because they are new to you. They are not new. 
They are as old as the hills, and as rotten as any quicksand. Men 
have dreamt, and written, and preached of them over and over 
again, but never once in the world’s history have they succeeded. 
At this very moment there are countries where there are boundless 
opportunities of making trial of these new doctrines, without injury 
or injustice to anyone. In America, in Australia, in Africa, where 
there are none of the conditions which are the subject of complaint 
here, where land is abundant and the people are as free as air to 
enact what they please, the State might easily become the universal 
landlord, and men might be made subject to all the artificial 
devices which political quacks desire ; but the Governments and 
Parliaments of these countries have free too much common-sense, 
and individuals have too dear a love of liberty to entertain 
such follies. In those prosperous countries it is wisely felt that 
the man of birth who fortunately inherits, or the man of trade who 
successfully acquires, his 5,000 acres, or the honest labourer or 
artizan who saves enough to buy his house and half dozen acres, 
are equally to be protected in the possession and enjoyment of his 
property; and that that protection means not only the happiness 
of the individual, but the prosperity of the whole community.” 

But here I must conclude. I have given only the outlines of 
Mr. Mannering’s speech, and I must leave the readers of the 
National Review to fill up or conjecture the remaining portions of 
it. I will only add that Mr. Mannering is an excellent speaker, 
especially to an agricultural audience, for whilst he never disdains 
to reason with the same force and fairness which he would employ 
in a more educated assembly, he can express his thoughts in pure 
and simple English, and season them at will with homely illustra- 
tions. As I listened to him the wish rose to my mind that some of 
the visionary but honest believers in these social fallacies could hear 
him, or, better still, could see him in the practice of his daily life 
amongst the cottagers and small tenants of Durlestone Chase. 
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A Woman’s Prorest. 


In the days when morals and manners, forming a part of religion, 
were incumbent on men and women alike, a husband’s wedded life 
was seldom a protest, whether violent, sullen, or profligate, against 
Christendom’s Marriage Laws. 

When men, kneeling on the altar steps, made solemn vows to 
vindicate their character for truth and honour, they also registered 
an oath to reverence God and women, whose champions they swore 
they would ever be; and this they did because, when bravely 
facing temptation, they found that religionless principle too often 
meant unreliable nerve, elastic conscience, and certain immorality. 

The men of that time were not perfect, but their ideal of 
manliness was far higher than ours, and nota few fell but little 
short of their ideal. Life was an unassuming homage to honour, 
and practical faith, as a rule, placed husbands in sympathy with 
their wives. Incompatibility of morals was rare. It was not 
then the custom to insult inspired nature by profanely contending 
that the degradation of many men, and of a few women, was a 
necessary condition of human existence; and, therefore, profligacy, 
with its concomitants, wife-beating, wife-murder, divorce, free- 
union, perjury, forsworn fatherhood, starvation, child-killing and 
‘suicide, was not a characteristic crime of the age. 

The mortifying signs of every-day life forbid us to lay claim to 
a similarly happy immunity. Yet if libertinism be prevalent the 
spirit of chivalry must be weak. Let us, however, be on our guard 
against ascribing its decline to the inevitable growth of civilization. 
The passing away of much beauty of sight and sound from our 
now steam-driven life, the substitution of machinery for the works 
of hand, mind, and heart, have nothing in the world to do with 
the disappearance of chivalry. Divinely practical Christianity and 
the manliest chivalry have always gone hand in hand, and if 
together they are now dying out in this country, their end is 
attributable to the most systematic neglect, and not, as is generally 
asserted, to a natural decay. 
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Utterly impossible as it is to us to subscribe to the dogmas 
which have become parasitical parts of the Church of Rome, 
foreign as it is to our minds to acknowledge the truth of the 
alleged supernatural birth of the Virgin Mary, of her divine origin, 
and that of her mother Anne; unable as we are to recognize in 
the pathetic ccommendation to John, ‘ Behold thy Mother!” any 
injunction, either to the beloved disciple, or to the world at large, 
to worship Mary as the Queen of Heaven; uncongenial as is to 
us the belief in post-apostolic miracles, and heaven-sent visions, we- 
must in fairness allow that the Roman Catholic faith has produced 
countless heroic characters of the civil as well as of the war-like 
type, and that its priests—especially those of the isolated Britain 
of bygone days—acquitted themselves to the top of their bent. 
Would that the flag of England were still the ensign of Christian 
zeal and morality! Those who know the truth that the popular 
casuistry is at variance with the orthodox ethics of the nation, are 
yet as full of confidence in the great capabilities of human nature, 
-as were those priests of Roman Catholic Britain who developed 
the god-like qualities of their flocks, which, though their very 
existence is questioned, are latent in every living being. In less 
degenerate days than these, the chivalrous action, and not a live- 
and-let-be life, was the criterion of manliness and gentlemanliness: 
it may be so again. 

The causes of the moral laxity that is so widespread in England 
are of our own making. The silence of the Church, of the present, 
-on the subject of manly virtue, the pointed partiality of the law, 
the proffered indulgence of Society, have all had a hand in 
producing the profligate and the wife-beater. 

The Protestant priesthood too rarely expound the doctrine that 
morals and manners are among the sacred duties of men, or that 
the outward expression of belief—a working faith—is obligatory on 
Christians. Even when in the pulpit, where it is their sacred 
privilege to dwell on all subjects, they reconcile it to their con- 
sciences, when preaching on the Decalogue, to leave out the 
principal clause of the tenth Commandment, and to omit all 
mention of the seventh, so that it might even be supposed that 
they consider both moral laws uninspired. 

Within the past twelve months, an influential meeting of the 
clergy protested against the organization of a proposed Social 
Purity or White Cross Alliance—surely a good institution for those 
untrained spirits who find that they cannot stand alone—on the 
plea that the existence of such a society would shock the sensibili- 
ties of all those who live in irrational, though blissful ignorance of 
the truth. Another objection made to the movement was, that the 
Church of England is, in itself, a Social Purity Alliance. But 
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the immorality which is killing the life and soul of the nation, 
indicates that this self-righteous opinion is dangerously chimerical. 
A less apathetic discharge of the clerical mission in the past, would 
have made alliances with jarring names unnecessary in the present 
day. 

If the Church spares men’s feelings, the law spares their 
fortunes. The laws are made by the strong for the strong, and 
‘bear heavily upon the weak. Considerations of honour and 
humanity, equity and civilization, demand that a man shall pay the 
penalty of his errors, educate and feed his illegitimate children 
according to his means, and marry the mother of such ill-starred 
offspring, if he happen to be free so to do. But the legal mind, not- 
withstanding its fine grasp, has never contemplated the possibility of 
such a state of things, and the Bastardy Bill is a disgrace to the 
jurisprudence of our country. The principles of immorality are fully 
vindicated by the absence of effective check upon it. Almost all 
its varieties are permitted; the majesty of the law rarely making 
itself felt, excepting when depravity takes the form of bigamy, which 
is apt to complicate business matters. And if one other variety of 
immorality is contrary to the penal code, it is so chiefly because, by 
its indulgence, the rights of property, whether great or small, may 
be injuriously trenched upon and legal heirship wronged. 

The world’s code of honour is full of inconsistent compromises 
with sin, ruling, as in effect it does, that self-restraint is only neces- 
sary where self-interest compels the effort, or where indulgence in 
ill-doing would shock both genuine and mock respectability ; allow- 
ing men to talk scandal which, if written, would be actionable ; 
insisting that in the Divorce Court untruth is honourable; contend- 
ing even that under picturesquely interesting circumstances vice 
becomes virtue ; deciding that though a man who is so ignoble as 
to cheat when engaged in a serious game of cards, shall be justly 
-and for ever ‘‘cut,” yet, that far more widely ruinous baseness shall 
be soon forgiven, and before long counted as a feather in the cap. 

So then it comes to pass that by all the powers that be, 
by august bodies, by the aggregation of individual views which 
constitute public opinion, men are told substantially the same 
thing—that they are not quite free agents, that they are 
more or less irresponsible beings. All serious attempt at 
self-control, accordingly, seems to be trouble thrown away; and 
-& life of abasement renders some of those, who are not blessed 
with a high order of moral courage, boorish, depraved, discon- 
tented, or cruel. Men being encouraged on all sides to neglect the 
acquirement of self-command, that chief frontier-line between 
human beings and the lower type of living things, frequently 
deteriorate, and become unfit companions for women. And in this 
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sorrowful sentence there is no assumption on the side of women 
of glad superiority. We do not blame, we only wish that wrong 
should cease. 

Estrangement in married life is the logical conclusion of the 
widely-differing lessons as to right and wrong which are imparted 
to men and women in their youth. Discordant morality, and not, 
as is asserted, dissimilarity of pursuits, is the origin of the wife- 
beating, divorce, and separation, which are daily events in this 
country. That avast amount of latitude is quite indispensable 
to the happiness and well-being of men, is a shamelessly reiterated 
opinion. In earnest and in jest, but rarely regretfully, books and 
people, statistics and comic papers, ring the changes on the painful 
subject. 

How many an apparently honourable and good man airily con- 
fesses to his dearest friends that he has been wavering as to the 
wisdom of marriage, and is only restrained therefrom by the con- 
viction which forces itself upon him, that one passion would not 
suffice ; that the true-lover’s knot would infallibly irk him; that 
not being hardened up to the point of turning into the bane of a 
wife’s life, and moreover, not having a shadow of hope that the 
incantation of the solemn love-song of our marriage ceremony 
would ever be found to have worked a miracle in his favour, by 
turning him into an agreeable husband, he has quite given up 
the idea of trying himself so high as to enter the holy state. 
He is not good enough to live with an angelic nature. He 
does not pretend to be of the same calibre of soul as are 
true women—good women; he is not such a humbug. He can 
quote novels, by clever men of the world, who, being of a philo- 
sophical, analytic turn of mind, acknowledge that as regards 
morality almost every marriage is an unequal match. After all, 
considering the tremendous hurry many men and their wives are in 
to separate, Punch’s advice, ‘‘ Don’t,” to those about to marry, is a 
notable instance of a wise thing being said in jest, and though 
amazed at the habitual self-indulgence such frankness suggests, we 
must at least admire the vacillating bachelor’s scrupulous decision, 
as far as his wished-for wife is concerned, and his splendid can- 
dour as to his habitual life. 

In a more solemn manner, on a recent Christmas Day, the re- 
collection of the low standard of ethics which men have set up for 
themselves was forced upon the mind of the vast crowd of people 
who thronged the pews, aisles, and altar steps of the grandest 
sacred building in London. There, the seats were strewn with 
printed notices that the alms, craved of the congregation, would 
be devoted to the continued support of houses of refuge for 
the unfortunates of the parish. And a list was appended of 
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such who had lately been succoured, fed, and in some cases alse 
reclaimed from the lowest depths of ignominy to which human 
nature, while on earth, can be dragged down. There was no 
prayer that the world might become less vicious; no hope ex- 
pressed that men might ask for courage to rise, on so vital a 
question, superior to the conventionality, custom, habits, and 
fashion of modern life, and make an effort to ensure the purity 
of their country. There was absolutely no appeal whatsoever to 
fathers to be original in well-doing, to institute a new order of 
things, in endeavouring to save their sons from a life of nineteenth- 
century barbarism. 

The preacher, in dwelling on the beautiful epic of Christ’s 
life, studiously avoided making any application of the state- 
ment of the sinfulness of living generations to the members 
which compose their ranks. He refrained from all censure of 
the betrayers of the forlorn and ruined for whom he besought. 
alms, but contented himself with trying to turn far-fetched 
sunshine on the dark subject, by dwelling at great length on 
the self-evident fact that the founders of such refuges, for both 
faulty and faultless outcasts, must have been nobly imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity. But, that a civilized and Protestant 
congregation should be called upon to make arrangements for the- 
perpetuation of the most deadly vice, without one word of exhor- 
tation to those men present, some of whom had probably by their 
lives belied the moral law; that men should complacently give 
their crowns and half-crowns for the relief of those whom their: 
kind had ruined without any thought of expiating their sins, by 
making an effort to guard the innocent and the weak from infamy,,. 
made bitter mockery of the joyful Christmas hymns, and seemed to- 
turn the triumphant praise and prayer, which were appointed. 
for that divine birthday, into the death-knell of manly virtue. And 
those present who had resolved to forget sin and sorrow, for that 
one day, were compelled to think of both in their most abhorrent. 
phase. 

Poetical and fictitious creations, in whatsoever spirit conceived, 
are useful indications of the morals and manners of the times in: 
which they were suggested to the imagination, so much so, that 
they might be defined as being parables of society. Dryden’s,. 
Pope’s, Sterne’s, Byron’s, Fielding’s, Richardson’s books show 
that, by introspection and knowledge of the world, those writers 
realized to the full the rapidly changing quality of men’s earthy 
love—an earthiness which Byron, indeed, while deploring, enjoyed. 

Pope’s charmingly-worded sigh— 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads its light wings, and in a moment flies,— 
VOL. IV. 43 
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is almost as true of: nineteenth-century domesticity as of the 
licentiousness of the eighteenth century in which it was written. 
The implied absoluteness of the truth, together with the Saxon 
loveliness of the musical words, gracefully curtains the humili- 
ating story which they tell. 

The reckless, the self-mocking Byron, frequently too explicit in 
his writings, not only flaunted the pleasure he found in incon- 
stancy, capricious passion, and plural loves, before the world’s very 
eyes, but, with a jocosity amounting to a written wink, reminded 
men that they were lost to all sense of personal virtue. His line— 
“You ’re not a moral nation and you know it,” was really, though 
not ostensibly, the head and front of his offending. Many men 
were outraged at what they called the indefensibility of the charge. 
Yet its author was a representative man. Underlying all Byron’s 
levity, there shine fervent longings for a nobler life. He was 
the passive though not irresponsible creature of circumstances, and 
was not much, if at all, worse than many of his neighbours, who, 
however, reviled him for daring to write the truth. He had that 
acute order of mind, that observant bent of intellect, which often 
foster poetry and philosophy, and which the experience of surround- 
ing life galvanizes into an unsought, an irresistible perception of 
the truth—the truth, not as garbled by many, and believed in by 
thousands—but the truth as it is known in Heaven. Byron was 
at first an involuntary observer of mankind. He possessed the 
most finished knowledge of the world, and he claims equality 
of morals with his countrymen. 

In flicking off hypocrisy’s mask, he performed a service to the 
cause of virtue. His style being marked by what he considered a 
choice quality in other people’s works, the power of ‘ writing with 
distinction,” appealed to the intellectual sympathies of a class of 
readers, who, being unaccustomed to the recognition of hard facts, 
would have flung aside his books, had they been worded by a less 
gifted pen ; and, although such works as Don Juan, if constantly 
read, would put thought into a disagreeable key, yet, to right- 
thinking minds, even such a poem is an eloquent lay-sermon. In 
spite of all that optimists may say, a certain number of men do 
cultivate inconstancy. 

An instinctive warning of love’s sadly brief day and most 
painful death, urges many women to decline marriage, and to 
seek absorbing interests behind convent gratings, or in hospital 
wards. In giving their hearts into God’s sole keeping they avert 
sorrow’s cruellest blows. It is a world-wide axiom that the 
marriage of persons of different religion, or, indeed, of different 
Christian sects, nations, or classes, is likely to end in disaster ; and 
the risk is indeed great. Yet what is the bitterness of variance 
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between those of uncongenial creeds, unequal grades, or different 
lands, in comparison to that which must arise between lovers 
whose education has imparted antagonistic views of the vital 
‘questions of truth, honour, dignity, and morality? That the 
sudden blasting of all chance of future happiness should stun a 
woman, alter her nature, and impair her judgment ; that this shock 
of disgust should be soon merged in despondency, which painful 
days and painful years either excite to desperation or numb into 
quiescent heartbreak, those who are gentlemen by nature, whom 
virtue and chivalrous qualities place in perfect sympathy with 
womankind, will readily understand. 

With the characteristics of refined womanhood every man would 
wish his bride to be gifted. Yet delightful wives are daily neglected 
for sordid rivals. How often it dawns upon a woman that she has 
married a man who is incapable of any higher feeling than a 
fitfully admiring passion for her—or, indeed, for any of his loves. 
He is false ; and she is expected to live on unmurmuringly in a 
state of domestic inequality amounting to oppression. Constancy 
to her task-master is as humiliating as revolt. She is beset with 
difficulties, for at the same time that she may shrink from having 
the drop-scene raised from before her wretched life, in the Divorce 
Court, she can hardly be expected either to act so contrary to her 
education as to countenance the flagrant disregard of a divine 
commandment, or to be so untrue to herself as to step down and 
take a place among her husband’s plural wives—that most 
wretched caste of womanhood. She knows that she has a perfect 
right to expect the unforfeited fulfilment of her sometime lover’s 
vows, which, after all, being nothing more than an earnest, 
poetically-worded promise to observe the marriage-law of the land, 
are not so impossibly high-flown as they are generally rated as 
being. But she finds her whole life wrecked. Her husband's 
youthful vices have coarsened his nature, and he is incapable of 
love. With a true woman he has no single feeling in common. 
Even the discussion of passing events may strain relations between 
two people whose ideas of virtue, honour, and truth are as unlike 
as black and white. Deserted, cast off, humiliated to the dust, the 
wife’s courage flags. Possibly she is surprised in tears, and is 
hectoringly reproached with being dishearteningly ill-tempered, 
unbearably jealous, and revoltingly cold. That he is no worse 
than others; that a man ought not to be, cannot be, or rather 
shall not be, judged from a woman’s standpoint, is such a husband’s 
only attempt at defence. If her protector is by nature or educa- 
tion inclined to be cruel, her sufferings increase: by a wife-beater 
she is cursed, beaten, and abandoned. 

Doubtless there exist husbands who, even while causing great 
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misery to their wives, wish with all their hearts that education, . 
example, and habit had not rendered it impossible to them to 
fulfil with honour and generosity the most important part of their 
lives; who long that there were more. points of resemblance 
between men’s and women’s laws, both enforced and self-imposed, 
and who bitterly regret their inability to find happiness in the con- 
tinued companionship of the woman they have hardly ceased to. 
admire. And remorseful sinners are most pitiable. Louis and 
Hortense Buonaparte, King and Queen of Holland, together sighed 
over their incongruities of feeling. I do not mean to say that 
the majority of husbands are not gladly loyal to their wives, or 
are separated from them by discordance of habit or second nature. 
Ido not say there are not men—would that there were more— 
who, being witty, wise, and clever, hold the conviction that the 
same moral laws are of equal obligation on men and women 
alike, both before and after marriage. 

The great Montesquieu was of this way of thinking, and prac- 
tised his belief. 

Tennyson implies his horror of that which most men count a 
venial sin—bachelor libertinism—in the line in which he scornfully 
declares that some unmarried men “ keep their affections clipt by 
crime.” 

Still the unwritten law of society on this matter is enforced with 
laxity that does us as a nation no honour. Societies, indeed, are 
being organized under the guidance of the Bishop of Durham, and 
others, with a view to encouraging men to lead less ignoble lives 
than have been heretofore customary. Nor need they despair of 
success. 

Old-world and ever-recurring proofs that manly virtue readily 
goes hand in hand with good nerve and robust health, with 
distinction in field sports and courage in battle, are to be found 
in the daily life of the people of Ireland, where earnestly instilled 
virtue has long since become instinctive purity, where happiness 
and domestic duty mean one and the same thing, and where 
wife-beating is an undreamed-of crime. If, then, a whole nation 
is able to practise moral purity in so hearty a manner as to have 
excited the admiration of old English and of modern historians 
alike, is there not room for hope that neighbouring peoples, 
placed in the same latitude, and subjected to similar climatic 
influences, may control, evil tendencies, and equally emancipate. 
themselves from the tyranny of libertinism? The fact that in 
Ireland chastity is a conspicuous characteristic of the nation, has. 
become part of the history of the world. 

The Venerable Bede in his Saxon Chronicle, which was written 
in the beginning of the seventh century, states that from all 
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parts of Europe young men were sent to Ireland, that there they 
might acquire morality and learning from those early Celtic 
Fathers, such a vast number of whom were chosen by successive 
Popes to travel far and wide for the purpose of converting and 
teaching the East Anglians and North Italians. Other foreign 
countries were won to God as much by these men’s purity of life 
as by their steady zeal. 

Mr. Froude, in his English in Ireland, asserts that in addition 
to their courage, industry, sense, intelligence, and charm, the 
Irish are possessed of an exalted order of virtue, which is rare 
among the choicest nations of the world. This burst of admira- 
tion at Irish chastity Mr. Froude cannot refrain from repeating 
over and over again, in every fourth or fifth chapter of his History. 

A Scotch Member of Parliament, Mr. Laing, in his paper in the 
Fortnightly Review of November last, expresses his utter amazement 
at the purity of morals and sobriety of the people of the west of 
Ireland, giving, at the same time, a typical instance of their virtue 
in the occurrence of but one illegitimate birth, in the course of 
eight or ten years, in a village containing almost a thousand souls. 
And in Ireland overcrowded dwellings are as usual among the poor 
-aselsewhere. In that isolated and primitive—not savage—country, 
religion, being essentially practical, influences every-day life. Dr. 
Playfair’s statistics prove how little wickedness is committed there 
in unagitated or ordinary times, and Mr. Froude uses almost, if 
not exactly, the same words as Dr. Playfair, whose statistical 
conclusions have, indeed, been publicly quoted far and wide. A 
working faith, and not, as is averred, the doctrine of independent 
salvation by works, is taught to the people, who are believing 
workers. No confusion of thought is allowed to exist as to the 
limits of the power of original sin, as to free will, or to spiritual 
responsibility. The souls of men are thought by priests and 
parents to be as valuable as those of women. Not one single one 
of the widely ruinous results of men’s libertinism is blinked. 
Early marriages are encouraged, and the few who might be inclined 
to be morally weak are strengthened against temptation.* 

Public opinion in Ireland exacts self-control at the hands of all. 
And English historians, together with essayists and statisticians, 
all bear testimony to undeniable facts—the virtue and true 

* Some experienced political economists object to the early marriages which are usual 
in Ireland, on the score that they tend to excessive population, The population does not 
increase faster there than in England, where, anyone who knows the poor intimately must 
be aware, young people's unions are too seldom blessed by the Church; their offspring 
are too often murdered, if they are not left on doorsteps, or sent to the Workhouse. 
The English clergy, who are utterly disheartened by the numb conscience of their 
flocks, resulting as it does in gross immorality, in the union of brothers and sisters-in- 


law, as also of step-fathers and step-daughters, uncles and nieces, would give much 
that early marriages were customary in England. 
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manliness of the men, and refinement and purity of the women of 
Ireland, in which country divorce is impossible among Roman 
Catholics, and unusual among Prostestants. 

Goethe’s novels, which treat chiefly of the theory of the law-scorning 
force of the Elective Affinities, and one of which is, I think, so entitled, 
are thought to be among the most improper books that were ever 
written. But what is our law of divoree but a recognition, a 
legalization of the principles of immoral elective affinities, an 
indulgence in a succession of which our law of divorce makes 
possible? Goethe had an instinctive knowledge of human nature, 
which he described as he knew it, both in the rural districts and 
in the modern Athens, Weimar. His works are an awful but 
an honest revelation of the truth. Wilhelm Meister no doubt 
excited the most scathing criticism. Yet however much the 
realistic mannerism of Goethe’s written pictures may be deplored, 
however mischievous they may have proved to the unstable, it is 
marvellous that their ascertainable likeness to life did not incite 
his gifted, scandalized, and optimist reviewers to the attempt to 
improve the moral condition of their fellow-men. 

In one of his novels, Thackeray, whose star was only beginning 
to glitter as that of Goethe set, gives a much more horrible sketch 
of men’s morals than that given to the world in Wilhelm Meister ; 
and this outline, Thackeray emphatically tells us, pourtrays his 
own contemporaries. But the critics and public shut their eyes to. 
warnings of existing evil. 

But it is easier to ignore than to acknowledge disagreeable 
truth ; and too few able censors touch upon the unpopular subject 
of wide-spread, every-day profligacy, any allusion to which 
distresses the high-flown visionaries who live in a Fool’s Paradise. 
Latterly, indeed, some half dozen public spirited, self-constituted 
missionary philanthropists have published their horror at the 
infamy which lurks among the untaught and poverty-stricken, 
who overcrowd the squalid alleys of our cities and hamlets. And 
those among this criminal population who are not lost beyond 
recall, have a fitful wish for a purer life. They do not even resent 
the publication of the statistics of shame, which bring down upon 
them the obloquy or scornful pity of the world at large. But they 
are of opinion that the moral census to which they, the ostracised 
by fortune, are subjected, should also in fairness include in its 
scrutiny all grades of society. 

Until the truth of a revolting condition of things is acknow- 
ledged, until a less erratic line is drawn between right and 
wrong, vice will stalk about undaunted. Meanwhile, in this 
church-going, school-going country, the absence of a moral check 
to depravity fully explains its prevalence. 
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Although for the present state of morality the laws of society, 
written and unwritten, are blameworthy, parents and guardians are 
still more so. Dickens, in his autobiography, bitterly reflects that 
when a child his parents imparted to him no religion, no advice, no 
counsel, indignantly adding, “Had it not been for God’s mercy I 
might have grown up a thief or a vagabond.” Yet of all those 
who mourn over Dickens’ anguish of soul, darkening as it did 
the most triumphant days of his gifted manhood, how few impress. 
upon their own boys the vital importance of observing the moral law,,. 
or of practising a working faith! Sunday religion and superficial 
respectability are substituted for active fulfilment of the law of God. 
Bewildering as are these blendings of Satanism and Christianity, 
it is not marvellous that young men, recoiling from such flimsy 
virtue and hollow religion, should daily swell the ranks of can- 
didly unshackled atheism. Had generations of fathers and masters 
but fulfilled their duty towards the youth placed under their charge, 
the philanthropist’s suggestion of a Wife-beaters’ Bill and a Dis- 
owned Childrens’ Act would now be needless, the files of the Divorce 
Court would be less full, and men blessed with fine generous 
qualities, would less frequently prove themselves to be bad husbands 
and unsafe guides to youth. Few men-allow themselves to reflect 
that the responsibility of the nation for hideously monotonous vice 
rests on the heads of successive generations of careless fathers and 
guardians. 

On the terrible consequences of accumulated neglect, it is misery 
to dwell; and women are ready to forgive—even up to the tran- 
scendental point of forgetting—all that is past, if fathers would 
save their sons from infamy, if they would but see that their boys’ 
rescue only requires the exercise of mental courage to be both 
speedy and complete. Dread of ridicule, however, the popular 
delusion that men’s and women’s standards of honour must be 
in conflict to the end of the chapter, the fallacy that to talk of 
hourly recurring sin is sinful, all conspire to keep them silent. 

Another specious argument against lessons in morals, is that 
they suggest ideas of wickedness. But surely a parent is the 
fittest person to talk of vice, of which sooner or later—perhaps 
from evil minds—boys are sure to hear. 

Let those who forget how cruelly early their ears were poisoned, 
their childish minds astounded by gross ribaldry, read the account 
of the first day, at his first school, given by a brilliant and 
famous man, in the most interesting autobiography of the present 
day. At the same time, the same writer was by no means an 
advocate for boys being kept in ignorance of the temptations of 
life after their childhood was past, for, in his preface to Paul 
Clifford, he says, ‘‘ Impart high principle to youth, but do not 
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withhold novels,” or something to that effect, and the advice 
is good. At least there can be no danger in imparting to first 
youth—manhood’s youth—a horror of vice. 

Yet another reason against teaching morals is that the effort 
would be time thrown away; that men’s immorality is a foregone 
conclusion, in consequence of their being so heavily handicapped by 
the sins of their forefathers. Possibly. But if so handicapped, not 
beaten. Happily, however, the falseness of this reasoning is 
proved in a hundred and one ways, but notably by the fact that 
murder does not run in families, or at least that the passion for 
that crime can be successfully resisted. 

Only half convinced that they have the same chances of purity 
as women, men proceed to declare that they cannot be so hypo- 
critical as to prescribe for their boys a course which they 
themselves would have found difficult to follow. They would 
rather not give even a confessional hint of their youthful errors. 

Yet as a great number of living fathers are in a position to 
adduce absence of good advice as the extenuating circumstance of 
any faults they may have committed, few men having the high 
order of mental courage which would enable them to admit that, 
unwarned, they themselves had done amiss, would lose caste in 
their sons’ eyes. Lack of guidance entitles them to the plenary 
forgiveness of God and man. They lived according to their light. 
But fathers, guardians, and masters shrink from impressing upon 
their boys that the libertinism of the past is no reason for that of 
the present. Few suggest prayer as the miraculous safeguard 
against temptation, although even from the atheist’s point of view 
religious devotion is homage to honour and a charm against 
ignobility. How few make it clear that life is not wicked, that 
it may be intensely happy, seeing that vice alone is forbidden. 
Who goes to the trouble of pointing to the fact that intellectual 
resources and active sports are antidotes to unworthy proclivities ? 
Even a rough plan of life might be a guide to boys in the mazes 
of the Nineteenth-Century world. But as the falsest theories—so 
- fundamentally false as to render their acceptance a superstition— 
are promulgated on the subject of morals by one fourth of living 
men, which theories the remaining three fourths supplement by 
the most expressive silence, on mothers devolves the awful duty 
of speaking to their sons as soul to soul, of urging their boys to 
cultivate purity, truth, and honour, of counselling them to work 
well, pray well, and play well. It is now the lot of mothers to 
explain that the training and education of men during past ages 
excuses such vitiated opinions as may be current on the subject of 
their morals. They must insist that the fine blending of body 
and soul which God made in His own image should not be 
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‘allowed to degenerate into the libertine, the bully, and the 
wife-beater. They must tell them that there is a private, unen- 
rolled order of knighthood, unknown to fame or Debrett, to which 
men of every walk of life may belong. 

This unenviable task—from which even many fathers who hold 

a divine commission in the Church have been known to recoil—has 
been in no wise sought by women. Circumstances, backed up by 
‘conscience, compel their acceptance of the deserted and slighted 
post of casuistical guides. The past, the present, and the future 
‘demand that they should make a standard of manliest honour for 
their boys. They must point out to them that men, by rising to 
women’s level of virtue, can abolish the moral inequality and 
antagonism which is the real source of the tragic sorrow which 
we not unfrequently hear as replacing bliss and peace in English 
homes. 

This is not women’s work. But did they neglect their distasteful 
responsibility, did they omit to tell their boys that a love of duty 
should exceed all other passions, the pathetic innocence of every 
living child would appeal to them, the self-hating of every drifting 
soul would haunt them. 

It is customary to say that, in talking of evil, mothers would 
lose ground. But allowing, for a moment, that in this -life such 
were certain to be the case, will not they obtain full acquittal of 
the charge of error from the only unbiassed Judge of the world ? 
Most mothers are pure in mind, speech, and act, yet feel that as 
there is the sanctity of virtue, so there is also the awful solemnity 
of sin, which may be most fluently discussed without the utter- 
ance of one single coarse word. And were the subject so treated, 
ninety-nine boys in every hundred would infallibly raise those 
mothers, who for their children’s sake did violence to their own 
feelings, in warning them against their grosser selves, to that holy 
pinnacle on which devout Roman Catholic men—however mistaken 
as to her exceptional powers of mediation—place the Virgin Mary, 
the Holy Mother, when pouring out to her their anxious or re- 
morseful souls. 

Once mothers of all grades recognize this inspiring probability, 
and gently, but undauntedly, discharge their uncongenial though 
sacred mission, their sons will be won to the acknowledgment 
that the moral law is binding. Retaining and strengthening the 
generous manliness of boyhood, they will be induced to develop 
the crowning quality of human nature—self-command. The rising 
generation will be persuaded to accept the unassuming though 
important part in the world which awaits them. For whether 
the unaccountable profligacy of a highly enlightened nation does 
or does not speedily become a thing of the past, depends upon the 
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choice made between right and wrong, between virtue and infamy, 
between nobility and ignobility, by the youthful manhood of our 
day, to whose keeping is now assigned the morality of England. 
And the right-minded and brave will hardly remain long over- 
whelmed by the thought of the greatness of their trust. 

If libertinism were abjured, life would be freed from its most 
degrading sufferings, and from its darkest death. The realization 
of the philanthropist’s present dream, a Disowned Children’s Act, 
and a Wife Beaters’ Bill, would become unnecessary. Women 
of every walk in life would then less often than now close their lips 
in quiet pride and die of grief; nor would they, as is now so common, 
bewildered and despairing, call in the law where love alone should 
reign,—for the standard of chivalry would be restored. 


A Woman. 
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Tue funeral honours which the Russian nation spontaneously 
accorded to Ivan Turgénieff will stand on record as one of the most. 
magnificent tributes ever paid to the power of imaginative genius. 
By these honours Russia proclaimed a mere writer of tales to be 
one of her great national heroes. Nor is Turgénieff’s fame by any 
means confined to his own country; it is, in the literal sense of 
the term, European. His books have been translated into most of 
the languages of modern Europe, into English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Bohemian. In this 
country he received a distinction which has, I believe, never before 
been paid to any novelist—an honorary degree at one of our 
Universities. 

But though we have thus honoured him, it cannot be said that 
as a nation we have read him—it is not, indeed, our habit to read 
foreign novelists—and of those few among us who have done so, 
the majority regard him rather as a painter of Russian life, as a 
guide to a hitherto unexplored country, than as a great novelist. 
It is true that he can never be to us what he is to Russia. It is 
not only that, until Russia occupies a more important place in 
modern civilization than she does at present, we shall continue to 
read him through the medium of translations ; but that no imagi- 
native writer, whether poet or novelist, speaks with the same 
force to foreigners as he does to his own people. Shakespeare,. 
however much other nations may claim him as the common property 
of mankind, in spite of all that can be said about the universality of 
genius, and its power to transcend the limits of time and space, 
remains for ever the peculiar heir-loom of English-speaking peoples. 
But still, Turgénieff is so emphatically a painter of human nature 
and not merely of Russian nature, he touches our common 
human feelings at so many points, he appeals in so many directions 
to our common sympathies, that, after eliminating what may be called 
the purely local interest of his writings, there remains much, very 
much, for men of all nations to appreciate and admire. 

Ivan Sergeyevitch Turgénieff, the second son of Sergei Ivanovitch 
Turgénieff, was born on the 4th October 1818, in the Government. 
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of Orel, where his father’s estates were situated.* In 1828 his 
parents went to live at Moscow, and in 1834 Ivan, who had up to 
this time been educated at home under French and@erman tutors, 
was entered at the university. About a year r his father died, 
and he left the University of Moscow for that of St. Petersburg. 
Here he spent three years, and then, in order to supplement the 
deficiencies of a Russian university education, went to Berlin early 
in the year 1838, where he studied Greek and Latin, history, 
-and Hegelian philosophy. In 1841 he returned to Moscow, and 
soon afterwards received an appointment at St. Petersburg in the 
Ministry of the Interior, but resigned it after a year’s trial and 
went to live on his property in Orel. 

His literary career began in 1836, while he was still a student at 
St. Petersburg, with a drama called Stenio, written in imitation of 
Byron’s Manfred. Various poems from his pen appeared in Rts- 
sian periodicals between 1837 and 1841, but none of them attracted 
any particular attention. His first success was with an epic poem 
called Parascha, published in 1843, which obtained the praise of 
Belinsky, at that time the first of Russian critics, of whom Turgénieff 
gives in his Recollections a detailed and interesting account. 

Other poems followed without adding to his reputation, and he 
‘determined to renounce literature for ever as a career in which 
he was not likely to rise beyond mediocrity. The fact was 
that he had not yet discovered the true bent of his literary genius. 
Though, as his prose writings amply show, he had many of the 
essential qualities of a poet, it was not as a poet, but as a novelist, 
that he was destined to become famous. But before describing his 
entry on the path which he was definitely to tread, it will be useful 
to say a few words about the condition of Russian literature in 
1836, when his juvenile productions first appeared in print. 

Pushkin was then at the height of his fame, and Turgénieff tells 
us that, in common with many of his contemporaries, he regarded 
him as a demigod, and looked confidently to him for the production 
of a great national epic or a great national drama. Alas! these 
hopes were never to be realized. In the following year Pushkin, 
still in the early summer of his genius, fell ina duel. Now, when 
Pushkin began his literary career the two writers that were exercis- 
ing the greatest influence in Europe from one end to the other—for 


* The few biographical facts mentioned in these pages have been derived from the 
following sources :—An article by Ludwig Pietsch in Nord und Siid, for November 1878 ; 
an article, by Eugen Zabel, in Unsere Zeit (1883, parts vii. and viii.), and Turgénieff’s 
Literary and Biographical Recollections, a German translation of which has appeared in 
the Deutsche Rundschau (15th December 1883, lst January 1884). The dates of the 
publication of the novels have been taken, with the kind assistance of a Russian friend, 


from the collected edition of Turgéniefi’s works published under his superintendence 
in 1880 
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their influence at this time was far greater than Goethe’s—were 
Byron and Scott; and it may be said, with more or less of accuracy, 
that Pushkin, during the earlier part of his career, was influenced 
by Byron, and during the latter part by Scott. Not that these two. 
influences are by any means an exhaustive account of his sources 
of inspiration. As with all great writers, his two chief sources. 
were himself and his country. But a writer, however great, is 
seldom so absolutely original as to escape all extraneous influences, 
especially in Russia, which at this time looked, in a large measure, 
westward for its civilization and its ideas. Pushkin, therefore, 
breathing an atmosphere which was, so to speak, charged with 
Byron and Scott, was indebted to them, at any rate, for the outward 
form of his works. It may be safely said that but for Don Juan, 
Onégin would never have been written; and that the author of 
Waverley was in a measure responsible for The Captain’s Daughter. 

But about the year 1830 there came into prominence a literary 
and artistic coterie, which, having its head-quarters at Moscow, 
and known by the name of Slavophils, wished to eliminate from 
Russian literature and art every trace of Western influence. They 
proclaimed loudly that ever since the days of Peter the Great 
Russia had been moving on a wrong track; that western civiliza- 
tion was worn out and rotten, and that it was time for Russia to 
shake off her tutelage and enter upon her inheritance as a great 
and glorious and self-subsistent nation. And so with this laudable 
object in view they set to work to produce great national works ; 
they wrote great national poems and painted great national pic- 
tures. Unfortunately, a prominent characteristic of these produc- 
tions was that they showed a remarkable ignorance of Russia. 
Opposed to the Slavophils were the so-called Occidentals, who, not. 
a whit inferior to them in real patriotism, recognized the fact that 
Russian civilization was far behind that of the leading countries of 
Europe, and that she had a long era of struggle and probation to 
pass through before she could become a great and glorious nation. 
At the head of this party, the head-quarters of which were at 
St. Petersburg, was the critic Belinsky. It was he who recognized 
and proclaimed to the world the nascent genius of Lermontoff and 
Gogol, who, though too independent and original for either of 
them to be described as belonging to any literary sect, were the 
most powerful agents in the work which Belinsky and the Occi- 
dentals had at heart—the work, that is to say, of revealing to 
Russia her own shortcomings, as the first indispensable step towards 
national progress. Lermontoff, the author of A Hero of Our time, 
during his short career from 1838 to 1841, brought to the work the 
weapons of a passionate and militant irony; but, like Pushkin, 
he fell in a duel when he was only twenty-six. It was Gogol upon 
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whom the main brunt of the battle fell. After writing some remark- 
able little tales relating to the life and customs of Little Russia, (his 
native land,) and a historical romance, T'arass Bulba, which has 
not unjustly been called the Little Russian epic, he published 
in 1835 some stories of St. Petersburg life of a strictly realistic 
nature. These were followed in 1836 by his celebrated comedy, 
The Inspector, and in 1842 by his great novel of Mertvya Dushi 
(Dead Souls). Both of these works made a great impression 
throughout Russia. No such daring and powerful descriptions of 
Russian society and Russian official life, with all their abuses and 
anomalies, had ever before appeared. Slavophilism had to hang 
its head. By Dead Souls may be said. to have been completed the 
conversion of Russian literature from romanticism to realism. 
But by realism, let me hasten to say, I mean, not the natural- 
istic method of Zola, but realism which deals with real life, as 
opposed to idealism which deals with ideal life. 

Now Gogol, although only eight years older than Turgénieff, is 
his true literary parent. It was Turgénieff who was to carry 
on the work of revealing Russia to herself. When, in 1846, the 
editor of the Sovremennik (Contemporary), a journal founded by 
Pushkin, asked Turgénieff for a contribution, he gave him some- 
what unwillingly (for he had, as we have seen, determined to bid a 
long farewell to literature) a small sketch called Kor and Kalinitch, 
which, like Gogol's tales, was a faithful description of Russian life. 
Though it was a mere sketch, and had no pretension to be a story, 
it was well received, and the author was encouraged to write 
other similar sketches. In 1852 they were published collectively 
under the title of Notes of a Sportsman,* and Turgénieff’s name 
became famous. ‘The tales were all of the same nature as the first 
one; they made no pretence at being stories, that is to say, they 
had no plot, no beginning, and no end; they were merely sketches 
of Russian character and Russian scenery. But in spite of their 
slightness, their merits are incontestable. They are full of poetry 
and pathos; they abound in admirable portraits; and they de- 
scribe the beauties of nature as no novelist, except, perbaps, Gogol, 
has described them. They are all more or less good, but especially 
noteworthy are The Burgomaster, Malinova, Lébédiana, a spirited 
and graphic account of a horse-fair, T'chertapkanof and Nédopuskin 
which was developed later into a most remarkable story, under the 
title of A Gentleman of the Steppe,t the afore-mentioned Kor and 

* Récits dun Chasseur, traduits par H. Delaveau (Paris, 1858) ; Tagebuch eines Jégers 
(Mitau ed. viii., ix.), A French translation by Charritre (Hachette), entitled Mémoires 
Wun Seigneur russe, evoked a public protestation from Turgénieff, who affirmed that 
there were not four consecutive lines in it that were faithfully translated. Unfortu- 


nately, the authorized French translation is out of print, and somewhat difficult to get. 
+ In the same volume with Les Aaux Printaniéres. 
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Kalinitch, The Singers, The Prairie, The Rendezvous, The District 
Doctor, and Kaciane. Two other tales of a sportsman, which are 
printed with the original ones in the German translation, were 
written later. The one, Ca fait du Bruit, is a graphic account of 
a curious adventure, while the other, A Living Mummy,* is remark- 
able for its tender appreciation of the more hidden forces both of 
nature and humanity. But the Tales of a Sportsman awakened an 
interest which was due to something more than their artistic 
merit. They were welcomed as faithful descriptions of Russian 
life. It might have been said by the upholders of the existing 
order of things in Russia, that Gogol’s Dead Souls was a cari- 
cature, or that it dwelt exclusively on the evil side of Russian life ; 
but neither of these objections could be made to Turgénieff's 
pictures. They were not pleadings either on behalf of noble or 
serf; they neither moralised nor philosophised; they were simple 
descriptions of what the writer had seen as he went about the 
country with his gun and his dogs. But they were true descrip- 
tions, and, being true, they were more eloquent than all the 
rhetoric of a Demosthenes. It was as if the Russian people, 
hitherto dumb, had at last found a voice. But it was obvious that 
the Government, though it would greatly have preferred that the 
people should have continued dumb, could find no fault with their 
spokesman. He had neither said that the nobles were oppressive 
nor that the people were oppressed ; he had, as I have said, only 
described, quite simply and without any exaggeration, what he had 
seen. It was damning, no doubt, but it was true. The Govern- 
ment had, therefore, to content itself with putting a black mark 
against his name, and waiting for their opportunity. 

The opportunity soon came. In the same year, 1852, Gogol 
died, and there appeared a short article in the Moscow Gazette, in 
which the author of Dead Souls and The Inspector, who had for the 
last ten years been living chiefly in Italy, in a state of religious 
enthusiasm bordering on madness, was recalled in warm terms of 
praise to the recollections of his countrymen. To praise Gogol 
was to disparage the Government which he had so keenly satirised. 
Accordingly the writer of the article, who was Ivan Turgénieff, was 
banished from St. Petersburg to his estates for a couple of years. 
He did not, however, lay down his weapons; rather his sketches 
became more forcible in their description of the arbitrariness and 
tyranny with which the Russian proprietors treated their serfs. 
The Inn on the High Road (1852)+ is a tale of injustice such as 
could have happened nowhere in Europe, in the present century, 


* Both in Les Reliques vivantes. 


+ Scénes de la Vie russe, 2me série. Traduites par L. Viardot (Hachette, 1858). 
[Out of print.] 
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except in Russia. In Mowmou,* the story of a dumb porter and 
his dog, published in 1852, the unreasoning and unreasonable. 
tyranny which the average Russian gentleman of that day—in this 
story, by the way, the tyrant is a lady—exercised over his serfs 
comes forcibly before us. Still Life (1854)t is a lively and vivid 
picture of Russian society, while in A Correspondence (1854)t 
appears, for the first time, a character which seems to have had a 
remarkable attraction for Turgénieff, that of a man utterly enslaved 
and ruined by an unworthy passion. To the following year belongs 
Faust,§ a somewhat commonplace story, in which the same idea of 
a man sacrificing his life for the love of a married woman is pro- 
minent, and which is remarkable as being the first story in which 
there is a trace of that supernatural element, which also had 
considerable attractions for Turgénieff. To the same period belong 
The Two Friends,|| in which various types of Russian character - 
are described somewhat after the manner of Gogol’s Dead Souls, 
James Passinkof,|| Three Meetings,** and A Superfluous Man,{ the 
latter a curious sketch of considerable humour, but with a tragical 
ending. The Bully,|| a well-told story, with a charming heroine, 
the pleasure of which is somewhat spoilt by Turgénieff’s wanton 
delight in a tragic ending, Three Portraits,t+ a powerful, if horrible, 
story of a romantic type, and The Jew,{{ are all earlier, belonging 
to 1846. 

The first thing to notice about these early stories is that with 
the exception of Mowmou, The Bully, and Three Portraits, they 
are but indifferently well told. Turgénieff has as yet by no 
means acquired the mastery of that first essential of a novelist, 
the power of telling a story. The next thing that strikes one 
is their exceeding gloominess. There is not one, except The 
Two Friends, which is not a story at all, that is not a tragedy. 
The Antchar and The Bully both begin as comedies, but they all 
end in the approved style, with death, or despair, or hopeless 
resignation. Of course, from an artistic point of view, there is 
no reason why there should not be tragic stories as well as tragic 
dramas; but, in T7'he Bully, for instance, the tragic termination 


* Scénes de la Vie russe, lre série. Traduites par X. Marmier (Hachette, 1858). . 
| Out of print.] Revue des deux Mondes, 1st March 1856. Mitau ed. iii. 

+ Under the title of The Antchar in Scenes de la Vie russe, lre série. Under the - 
title Sti/leben in the Mitau ed. xi. 

t Zbid., 2me série. Mitau ed. ii. 

§ Ibid., lre série. Revue des deux Mondes, 1st December 1856. Mitau ed. xi. 

|| Zbid., Lre série. 

{ Un Homme de Trop, in the same volume with Dimitri Rondine. 

** In the same volume with Dimitri Rondine. Mitau ed. iii. 

tt Scénes de la Vie russe, lre série. Mitaued. iv. 

tt Nouvelles Moscovites. 
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which Turgénieff suddenly gives to it is an artistic fault, for it 
comes upon us as a complete surprise. The most melancholy of 
all, perhaps, is A Correspondence, the story of a man who, dis- 
satisfied with himself and life generally, gets into a correspondence 
with a young girl whom he had once known, and who secretly 
loved him; and who, when his friendship, under the stimulus of 
her letters, is on the point of ripening into love, suddenly becomes 
enslaved to a stupid commonplace ballet-girl, and dies of lung- 
disease, brought on by waiting for her at the theatre door. A 
sentence in one of his letters seems to furnish Turgénieff with a 
justification for the uniform melancholy of these tales; namely, 
that they are a true reflection of Russian life: “In my youth I 
tried to take heaven by storm, and find God there; then the 
welfare of the human race and of my country was my dream ; 
then I resigned myself to a domestic life, and, see now, a wretched 
mole-heap has brought me to the ground; aye, to the grave. 
What a marvellous talent we Russians have for ending like this.” 
One may compare with this Pushkin’s words after hearing Gogol 
read part of his Dead Souls to some of his friends before it was 
given to the world. ‘‘ God!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what a sad country 
our Russia is!” 

But in spite of their faults of construction and their super- 
. abundant melancholy, there is evidence of considerable power in 
most of these tales. Above all, they testify to two qualities 
which are so conspicuous in Turgénieff’s mature work: the wide- 
ness of his interests and sympathies, and his power of giving 
life to his characters. Written as these stories were during 
the time of their author’s banishment, they read like a defiant 
answer to the Government which had unjustly sentenced him. 
Serfdom, he tells us in his Recollections, was an enemy against 
which he had sworn, like Hannibal, to fight to his life’s end; and 
it was in order to carry on this fight the better that he left his 
own country ,in the winter of 1846 for a long pilgrimage through 
Western Europe. Thus, with the exception of Kor and Kalinitch, 
all the Tales of a Sportsman were written out of Russia, and he 
declares that had he stayed in Russia they would never have been 
written. Soon after his banishment to his estates he again left 
Russia, and never again lived there for any length of time. Every 
year, however, he paid his native country a visit. 

Dimitri Roudine,* published in 1855, the year in which the 
Czar Nicholas died, shows a decided advance on the earlier tales. 
It is not, indeed, a regular story, for it has absolutely no 
plot; but as a piece of psychological analysis it is a master- 


* Paris (Hetzel). Mitau ed. iii; An English translation. 
VOL. IV. 44 
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piece. Of the hero, I shall have something to say hereafter. 
I will only note here that some of the subordinate characters. 
are excellent, and that they are set in a most graceful framework 
of Russian country life. The whole tone of the story is far more 
cheerful than that of any of the earlier ones, and, unlike them, it 
deals with human nature rather under an ordinary; but not on 
that account commonplace, aspect, than in its wilder and more. 
unwonted phases. 

A graceful story called Annouchka, with a female character 
of singular charm and freshness, belongs to the year 1857.* 

Turgénieff had now reached his fortieth year, and as yet he had 
not written a single story of sufficient dimensions to warrant its. 
being called a regular novel. His stories with plots had all been 
exceedingly short, and the longer stories had had no plot. It may, 
perhaps, be worthy the consideration of young writers who think a 
three-volume novel is the easiest thing to write in the world, that 
this man who had been writing tales for more than ten years, and 
had shown that he possessed most of the qualities necessary for the 
task, had not as yet ventured to attempt a full-grown novel. His 
apprenticeship, however, was now over. In the year 1858 appeared 
what may be called his first novel, A'Nest of Gentlefolk,t and many 
readers, especially women, think it his masterpiece. I cannot agree 
with this verdict, for the story shows considerable crudeness of work- . 
manship, which entirely disappears in the later novels. The elaborate 
carefulness of description, which Turgénieff—after the manner of 
Gogol—often uses with great effect, is somewhat overdone here. 
The march of the story is, in parts, hampered by it. Elaborate 
descriptions of persons and places are no doubt most useful at the 
outset of a story, for the purpose of heightening the illusion, and 
giving concrete shape to the reader’s imagination; but, when the 
interest of the story has once begun, the reader chafes at everything 
which does not tend to the development of the story. But A Nest 
of Gentlefolk has another fault which is still more unpardonable in 
the eyes of a keen novel-reader. It not only stops short, but it 
even goes backwards. The long account of Lavretzky’s ancestors is 
wholly unnecessary, and even the account of Lisa’s education 
might have been left out with advantage. But in spite of these 
faults:of construction, A Nest of Gentlefolk is a great work; and 
though I demur to its being called the greatest of Turgénieff’s 
novels, it is certainly the most charming. The heroine, Lisa, is 
alone enough to make the fortune of any novel. The hero, 
Lavretzky, has more stuff in him than most of Turgénieff’s heroes ; 


* Nouvelles Moscovites. 


t Une Nichée_de Gentilshommes (Hetzel). Das adelige Nest (Mitau ed. iv.). Trans- 
lated into English by W. R, Ralston, under the title of Lisa. 
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and Maria Dimitrevna, Lisa’s commonplace and foolish mother ; 
Panchine, the shallow young exquisite, who ean do everything up 
to a certain point; the old German music-master, Klemm; and, 
last, but not least, that most delightful of old maiden ladies, 
Martha Timofievna, Lisa’s great aunt, are all admirably drawn. 
Finally, though the ending of the story is profoundly melancholy, 
it is the melancholy which arises at the sight of virtue suffer- 
ing through unavoidable circumstances, and not the far profounder 
melancholy which is inspired by virtue falling an easy prey to 
temptation. 

A Nest of Gentlefolk was followed by On the Eve, published in 
1859.* Artistically, it is an improvement on its predecessor, and 
a critic whose opinion one is bound to respect, Mr. Henry James, 
speaks of it in terms of the highest admiration, apparently regard- 
ing it as Turgénieff’s masterpiece. I do not rate it quite so high. 
The central idea of the story is the character of the heroine, 
Helena, round which all the other characters move, like planets 
round a sun; and though, as being the most heroic of Turgénieff’s 
heroines, she is probably the favourite of them with many, she 
is, I confess, somewhat too heroic to please me. This, however, is 
a matter of taste. Insaroff, the Bulgarian patriot for whose sake 
Helena resorts to such heroic measures, is somewhat of a failure. 
Except that he is a patriot, we seem to know little or nothing ahout 
him; he never becomes flesh and blood for us. The minor charac- 
ters, however—Helena’s father and mother, Uvar Ivanovitch, 
Bersenieff, and the sculptor Schubin—are all excellent. Schubin 
is a finished portrait of a second-rate artist, with the cleverness, 
the impulsiveness, the childishness, the self-consciousness, and the 
dash of vulgarity which are common characteristics of the type. 

In 1860 appeared a short and very powerful story, called A First 
Love.t A French writer has truly said of it: ‘‘ Only in Russia is 
a similar story possible. . . . There is init something more sombre 
and more profound than a simple act of immorality.” A story of 
crime could hardly be better told: it is told quite simply, and 
without any commentary ; the facts are allowed to speak for them- 
selves. This, indeed, is Turgénieff’s almost invariable method ; it 
is the best of all methods. , 

And now I have come t» what, in my opinion, is Turgénieff’s 
masterpiece, the great novel of Fathers and Sons,{ published in 


* Under the title of Héléne, in Nouvelles Scenes de la vie russe, traduits par Delaveau 
(Dentu, 1863). [Out of print.] Mitaued.v. On the Eve, translated by C. E. Turner 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 

+ French translation in the same volume with Héléne. Mitau ed. xi. An English 
translation by Sidney Jerrold (Allen & Co.). 

{ Peres et Enfants (Charpentier). Mitau ed. i. 
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1861, the year in which Turgénieff saw the accomplishment of his 
dearest wish, the emancipation of the serfs. The antithesis 
between the ideas of two successive generations must always be 
interesting ; but in a country like Russia of twenty years ago, in 
which ideas were advancing at a rate seldom seen in countries that 
have reached a more fully developed phase of civilization, this 
antithesis is supremely interesting; and when it takes concrete 
shape as an antithesis between individual representatives of the 
two orders of ideas, it acquires such poignancy and pathos as to 
make an almost unrivalled subject for a novel. And the execution 
is worthy of the subject. Nothing can be more powerful than the 
character of Basaroff, the representative of the new ideas, nothing 
more subtle than that of Paul Kirsanoff, the representative of the 
old, while the secondary characters of Arcad Kirsanoff and his father 
serve admirably to bring the two chief characters into full relief. 
Equally good are Basaroff’s parents, and the whole description of 
their primitive country home; while Mme. Odintsof is a masterly 
portrait of a charming woman who would have loved Basaroff if 
she had not loved herself better than all the world. Terribly 
powerful is the last meeting between her and Basaroff as he lies 
dying ; terrible are the last moments of the grim unbending Nihilist. 
It is to this novel that the term Nihilist is due, though the Nihilist 
to whom Turgénieff gave the name was very different to the 
Nihilist of the present day. He was a man of theory, and not of 
action ; he criticised everything, and did nothing. ‘A Nihilist,” 
says young Arcad, “is a man who bows before no authority, who 
accepts no principle without examination, whatever may be the 
authority which that principle enjoys.” Fathers and Sons found 
favour in Russia with neither the older nor the younger genera- 
tion ; neither fathers nor sons had been flattered, and, as Merimée 
justly observes, in Russia, as elsewhere, you cannot tell the truth 
with impunity to those who do not ask you for it. 

In the year 1863 Turgénieff followed his friends, the Viardots, to 
Baden, where he lived till 1871. Two full-blown novels, Smoke and 
Spring Floods, belong to this period: and both these, and the 
shorter stories written at Baden, Visiens, A Dog, Lieutenant Jer- 
gounof, A King Lear of the Steppe, The Unfortunate one, A Strange 
Story, and The Brigadier, are all, without exception, of a very 
high order of merit. Visions* and A Dogt are stories of the 
supernatural ; Lieutenant Jergounoft is a capitally-told little story, 
which depends for its interest chiefly upon incident; while The 
Brigadier { is an exquisite sketch of one of those strange waifs 


* Apparitions, in Nouvelles Moscovites. Mitau ed. v. 
t+ Nouvelles Moscovites. Mitau ed. ii. 
Nouvelles Moscovites. 
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of humanity such as seem to exist only in Russia, and which 
Turgénieff is so fond of depicting. The remaining three stories, 
together with another of the same character, called Toc, toc, toc, 
have been translated into French, under the title of Etranges 
Histoires, and a singularly sombre volume they make. In A 
Strange Story and Toc, toc, toc there is nothing very noticeable, 
except their weirdness; but the other two, The Unfortunate one,* 
and A King Lear of the Steppe,t are two most remarkable tragedies, 
not unworthy of the great dramatist to whom the title of one of 
them is a tribute of admiration. Of all Turgénieff’s shorter 
stories they are the two, perhaps, which give the best idea at 
once of the strangeness of the country which it was his life-work 
to describe, and of his matchless power in describing it. It may be 
said that A King Lear of the Steppe is too close a copy of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy; but that in no way detracts from the interest 
of the story, or from the vigour and vividness with which the 
central character is drawn. The Unfortunate one is not quite so 
original as its companion; but the pale beautiful figure of the 
heroine stands out in wonderful relief against the dark vulgarity 
of her surroundings, and there are few characters in the whole 
of Turgénieff’s gallery that can vie with M. Ratsch in force and 
vividness. 

Smoket is characterized by the same plenitude of power as the 
shorter tales which belong to the Baden period. The plot, like all 
of Turgénieff’s, is perfectly simple, and by no means novel, 
but it is full of interest, and the interest is admirably sustained to 
the end. But the book is most remarkable for its sketches of the 
Russian society at Baden. Generals, men of letters, pseudo- 
philosophers, democrats, Slavophils, blue-stockings, are all etched 
in with the same living stroke of the burin point. “I love my 
country passionately, but I detest it,” says Potougine, the only 
minor character in the book who is neither knave nor fool; and 
this may be taken to express Turgénieff’s own view of the matter. 
The satire is almost too bitter and too sweeping either for truth 
or art. The honest figure of Potougine, and the too brief glimpse 
that is vouchsafed us of the sweet maiden Tatiana, are hardly 
sufficient to light up the book and to redeem it from the charge of 
excessive irony. ‘‘ All is smoke and mist, everything is perpetually 
changing, everywhere one sees new forms arise, one appearance 
drives out the other, but in reality everything remains as it 
was.” 


* Mitau ed. ii. 

+ Mitau ed. vi. 

t Fumée, with a preface by P. Merimée: Rauch, Mitau ed. vii. An English trans- 
lation published in 1868. 
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Turgénieff’s countrymen had, we have seen, been ill-pleased with 
Fathers and Sons, but Smoke raised a perfect howl of disapproba- 
tion. Seldom had a country heard such bitter truths from the 
mouth of one of its own prophets. 

If Fathers and Sons is the most powerful of Turgénieff’s novels, 
if Lisa is the most charming, and Smoke the cleverest, Spring 
Floods is the most artistic. It does not, like Smoke, touch upon 
Russian society and politics; it is a tale of domestic life, but 
the two stories are almost identical in subject, namely, the 
struggle of a man between a pure love for the innocent maiden 
to whom he is bound by his plighted word, and a blind un- 
reasoning passion for a married Circe, who comes across his 
path after his engagement. But in Spring Floods the hero has 
not the excuse of his Circe having been his first love, and the 
lady’s attractions are so purely animal, that, regarded as an 
expression of the author’s views on human life, it is more sug- 
gestive of hopelessness and despair than even Smoke. The 
charm of the book consists in its perfection of form, and in 
the combination of force and delicacy with which every detail is 
executed. The beautiful figure of Gemma, the description of her 
Frankfort home, the poetry of the love-making, especially of the 
scene in the garden when Gemma is sorting cherries, the exquisite 
descriptions of scenery, the striking contrast between the pure cool 
atmosphere of the first part of the drama, and the hot sultriness 
of the second part, the life-like precision with which all the 
characters are drawn, even down to the dog Tartaglia, make this 
story Turgénieff’s greatest artistic triumph. 

During the Franco-German war Turgenieff and the Viardots left 
Baden for London, where they lived in a dismal lodging off the 
Marylebone Road. After the war they all went to Paris, and 
Turgenieff lived partly in a villa at Bougival and partly in an 
apartment in the Rue Douai. Here he became acquainted with 
many brother novelists, of whom his most intimate friend appears 
to have been Gustave Flaubert.* Here he wrote Pounine and Babou- 
rinet (1874), remarkable for the two characters which give their 
names to the story. It is not only that they are well drawn, but 
they are characters of a high type, full of poetry and pathos. The 
heroine, Muse, is also a remarkable study, with all the charm with 
which Turgénieff invariably invests his heroines. It may also be 
noticed that the first part of this story is about the only thing he 
ever wrote which moves one to actual laughter. Here, too, he 


* See some charming reminiscences by Alphonse Daudet in the Century Magazine for 
November 1883. 


+ Translated by Mr. Sidney Jerrold, in the same volume with First Love. 
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wrote his last novel, Virgin Soil,* in which he again took for his 
theme the great questions which were agitating Russian political and 
social life. The book was published in 1876, and may be regarded 
as a prophecy of the terrible events by which Nihilism, at that time 
still a smouldering volcano, finally revealed itself to the eyes of 
startled Europe. In Fathers and Sons, as we have seen, Turgénieff 
had invented the word Nihilist as a term for a certain section of 
young Russians who professed Negation as their creed. The name 
had stuck, but it no longer denoted the same thing in 1875 that it 
denoted in 1860. The new Nihilists were not men of mere theory, 
they were men of action. Their Nihilism meant not negation, but 
destruction. These were the men whom Turgenieff undertook to 
discuss in Virgin Soil. But, apart from the interest of the subject, 
the novel is, on the whole, the least successful of Turgénieff’s. 
Whether this be due to an imperfect knowledge of the subject—for 
it is possible that Turgénieff’s annual visits to Russia may not 
have sufficed to give him complete insight into the workings of so 
wide-spreading and deep-rooted a growth as Nihilism—or to any 
failure in power, it is difficult to say. The story opens with cha- 
racteristic force and precision, and our attention is excited at the 
outset. But the interest diminishes rather than increases, chiefly, 
I think, because the characters are not sufficiently interesting. 
Turgenieff’s heroines must always more or less move us to admira- 
tion ; for they are seldom wanting in that indescribable something 
which we look for in womanhood, and which, for want of a more 
precise word, we vaguely call charm; but Marianne, the heroine of 
Virgin Soil, is decidedly lacking in this quality. The hero, Nej- 
danoff, as is usual with Turgénieff’s heroes, is a weaker vessel than 
the heroine ; but his attitude towards Nihilism, the way in which 
his sympathies with the cause become gradually alienated by his 
repulsion for the coarseness of the work imposed upon him, might 
have made him a highly interesting and dramatic character. He, 
however, just falls short of success, and when at last he comes to 
the commonplace end of self-destruction we have not a tear of 
sympathy or a pang of regret to give him. A similar fault is to be 
found with the minor characters, that the interest which they 
excite diminishes rather than increases as we become better 
acquainted with them. The story, too, wants a central idea to 
give it unity, and it moves too languidly. 

Virgin Soil met with no greater favour in Russia than the two 
earlier of Turgénieff’s novels, Fathers and Sons and Smoke, which 
had probed the deep sore of Russian political and social life. The 
complaint still was that he had criticised all parties alike—in short, 


* Terres vierges: Neuland, Mitau ed. x. Translated into English by Ashton 
Dilke, 
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that he had spoken the truth too plainly. His only answer to his: 
critics was that he had written his last novel : 


Suspendisse potenti 
Vestimenta maris deo, 

For a time he kept absolute silence; and, indeed, Virgin 
Soil was the last work of any length that came from his pen. A 
few short pieces, however, belong to his later years, namely Clara 
Militch,* a fantastic and powerfully-told story of the supernatural; 
The Triumph Song of Love, a tale of somnambulism of the sixteenth 
century,t and some remarkable little scraps, which appeared in 
the European Messenger (Vestnik Europy) in the course of 1883, 
having been mostly written in 1878 or 1879. They have since 
been collected in a German translation under the title of Senilia.t 
Prose-poems they have been called; and if this means that they 
are poetical thoughts expressed in prose, the term is a correct one. 
They are, in fact, poems in the bud; nurslings of a poet’s brain 
that have never been worked up by the artist’s hands into full- 
blown poetry. It is a mistake, therefore, to praise them as if they 
were finished performances, but they are extremely interesting in 
that they help to reveal to us the poetical side of Turgénieff’s 
nature. As poetical ideas, they are of very high order, for, like all 
good poetry, they exhibit not only the fancy and the imagination of 
the dreamer, but the experience of the practical man and the 
wisdom of the philosopher. 

In these pages I have merely attempted to give a connected 
account of Turgénieff’s writings, for my first object is to induce 
English people to read them. I hope, however, to be allowed to 
recur to the subject, and to add something by way of criticism. A 
word in conclusion about translations, for it is in translations that 
the majority of us must be content to read Turgénieff at present. 
Nearly all his prose works have been translated into French or 
German. The most complete translation is the German edition 
published at Mitau and Strasburg, with the sanction of the author, 
which has now reached eleven volumes and is still in progress. 
Many of the principal stories have also appeared in a cheap form, 
both in the Bibliothek Universal, and in the Otto Ianke series 
published at Berlin. It seems generally agreed that German is a 
more faithful medium than French for the translation of Russian, 
but many prefer reading French to German, and most of the 
French translations of Turgénieff are by practised writers, and 
have been made with the author’s sanction. Indeed, a few of the 


* Translated into German (Munich), and into French, Nouvelle Revue. 
¢ Translated into German. 


} An English translation of them appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for December 
1883 and January 1884. 
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shorter stories he has translated himself. It may seem strange 
that I should mention English translations last, but, unfortunately, 
they come last, both in completeness and in order of merit. 
The best are Ashton Dilke’s Virgin Soil, Mr. Ralston’s Lisa, Mr. 
Sidney Jerrold’s First Love and Punin and Baburin; but the first, 
which is the only one I know, is certainly less agreeable reading 
than the French translation. On the Eve has been translated 
by Mr. C. E. Turner, professor of English at St. Petersburg, and 
there is an English translation of Smoke. Quite recently, too,. 
Dimitri Roudine has made its appearance as a yellow-back. 


Arruur TILLEY. 
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A KEY TO SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


In this age of universal discussion, when schemes of socialism 
and national regeneration are being propounded on every side, it 
seems to me the duty, not only of statesmen but of all English- 
men, as such, to bring their individual thought and experience to 
bear on these momentous questions. 

It is for this reason only that I am so bold as to come before 
the public with a scheme which has been long maturing in my 
brain, and which I venture to think may lay claim to the double 
merit of novelty and simplicity. 

Now people are wisely sceptical of nostrums, recommended 
as universally infallible, and I, therefore, desire at the outset 
to disarm criticism by disclaiming . all pretence to the dis- 
covery of a panacea for every national woe or an antidote to 
every conceivable calamity. Holloway’s pills may be good for the 
liver, but it is nonsense to say that they act equally well on the 
lungs or the brain. 

With so much preamble, I may state then, at once, that in my 
opinion, the plan I am about to suggest would,'if fully carried out, 
accomplish the coming revolution, not only bloodlessly but noise- 
lessly, and assist the new birth of Society by softening the violence 
of its throes, and rendering the entrance on life of the new social 
order not merely painless, but joyful. 

The reason that people dread revolutions is not that they dislike 
change ; on the contrary, the love of change is inherent in the 
human constitution, and was never more developed than at the 
present moment. No; the real ground of the terror is that revo- 
lutions are accomplished with violence, and stained with crimes. 
Now to prevent this, it is only necessary to find some one law 
which lies at the foundation of all social order, and, while respect- 
ing this law, to alter its working. Nothing can be more simple, 
and nothing more complete. 

Of all the laws which regulate the complex social machine, there 
is, perhaps, none which has been more frequently altered, and yet 
maintained a more inviolable character than the law of marriage ; 
and it is by invoking the aid of this law, in its twofold character 
of change and steadfastness, that I firmly believe the dreaded, yet 
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necessary revolution, can be safely and even advantageously 
accomplished. 

The change, after all, will be but simple, but it will be searching. 
Briefly speaking, it is this. Apply to marriage what you already 
apply to almost every other social status, the law of Competitive 
Examination. 

Not many years ago there were but few who ever underwent any 
examination, and those few were generally of tender years and 
undeveloped capacities. Now, on the contrary, the three public 
services are fenced in on every side by examinations, which are 
constantly increasing in severity; and women as well as men 
submit themselves voluntarily to this test. No age is exempt; 
from five years up to fifty the unceasing questions and answers 
continue ; and a man who, in middle life, has succeeded admi- 
rably in his profession, is ignominiously ousted from it if he fail 
to satisfy the examiners on any single abstract point. Under these 
circumstances it is manifest that the grumbling one hears against 
the system of competition, whereby (we are told) the able and 
experienced go to the wall, and youthful impertinencé and self- 
confidence is successful ;—it is manifest, I say, that this grumbling 
must be all on the surface, and that the heart of the nation really 
believes in the test of question and answer. This being so, it is 
surely not unnatural to ask: ‘“‘ Why not go a step farther? You 
believe in competitive examinations. You believe in natural 
selection. Combine the two, and you will believe in marriage by 
competitive examination and consequent artificial selection.” 

It is well known that at present matrimony is a lottery; that 
a man is not, as a rule, the judge of the best means to produce 
his own happiness; that even if there is affection on his side, there 
is no guarantee that the woman who accepts him returns his 
affection ; and that, therefore, marriages founded, or nominally 
founded, on love, often turn out miserable failures. The mariage 
de convenance is so notorious that it needs no discussion, and, on 
the other hand, a marriage founded on intellectual sympathy is 
the rarest of all, and hardly more secure in producing happiness. 
There is but one link wanting in the chain, but the breach is fatal. 
Let the State step in, and with fatherly hand unite its children ; 
not according to their rank and wealth, but according to the 
degrees they have taken in their competitive examinations. 

The idea is, perhaps, startling at first, but like so many novelties 
the surprise wears off on consideration, and the essential reason- 
ableness of the proposal begins to appear. The duties of a paternal 
Government are every day becoming realized more and more 
clearly ; individual liberty is constantly being restricted in favour 
of the common well-being; nay, one class is specially depressed 
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in order that the one beneath it may rise on its ruins; but all 
these are but half-measures, and while in theory men are equal, 
in practice great and grievous inequalities remain. 

Now by carrying out the principle of marriage by competitive 
examination to its legitimate issue this scandal is completely 
avoided. What equality can be more complete than the equality of 
education ? By its means no difference remains between one man 
and another, save the various degrees in which they possess the 
power of learning, and of reproducing that learning under exa- 
mination. 

Imagine for a moment -what England would be under such 
circumstances, with this system in full working order. 

Every boy and girl above, say, the age of five, would be com- 
pelled to enter the primary schools, which would be established in 
every village and in every district of each town. As they grew 
older and passed the necessary standards, they would be drafted on 
to schools of middle and higher grade, which would be found in 
every town of any importance. Beyond this would come the 
Universities, to which those only would be admitted who had 
passed satisfactorily out of the upper schools ; and none but such 
as took a University degree would be eligible for Government 
employment, or indeed for any post requiring intelligence and 
learning. At the age of, say, about thirty-five for men, and a little 
younger for women (I am supposing throughout that both sexes 
are placed on an equal footing), they would be required to marry ; 
and to avoid all difficulties of choice, and the dangers of various. 
sorts which I have already described, the man and the woman who 
stood at the head of their respective lists in the examination would 
become husband and wife, and so‘on all down the list. It is thus 
obvious that the clever son of a shopkeeper might marry a duke’s 
daughter, and that an earl might wed a farm-servant’s child. It 
is not likely that under these conditions the artificial distinctions 
of rank and title would remain much longer; and then the dream 
of Socialists and Democrats would at last be realized; but we 
should have Socialism without the horrors of Communism, and 
Democracy without bloodshed. 

There is one question which will naturally arise: ‘‘ What of the 
extra women?” But I do not think this is a serious difficulty. 
There will not be more single women than now, but, on the 
contrary, fewer, since every man will be compelled to marry. The 
surplus will be employed in menial work, as at present, and will 
not be in any worse situation. . 

For the country as a whole I can imagine no more thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of the whole difficulty. What, after all, is the 
problem of governing? Is it not to find the best and ablest men to 
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- rule, and to induce the less able to submit themselves to that rule ? 
Now, when by examination, the best and cleverest have been found, 
those in the lower degrees will no longer have any excuse for 
insubordination; and, moreover, in a few generations, we may 
expect that the governing class will become hereditary once more, 
for by constant union of the cleverest men with the cleverest 
women, we may hope to produce at last a veritable aristocracy of 
talent; and similarly the inferior degrees, will, by intermarriage, 
become permanently inferior, and so produce a class of born 
servants and agricultural labourers, without ambition, because 
without capacity for any higher occupation, and yet without a 
pretence for revolt, because the door for advancement will be 
(apparently) always open to them. 

That some far-seeing statesman may give this sketch of a plan 
for our national regeneration his earnest study, and that thereby 
our national downfall may be averted, and our place among the 
nations preserved, is the earnest wish of a humble, but 


Democratic Tory. 
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THE JUDGMENT IN THE “MIGNONETTE” CASE. 


Tue judgment which has lately been pronounced by the Judges of 
the Queen’s Bench Division in the case of Regina v. Dudley and 
Stephens, more familiarly known as the ‘“ Mignonette case,” may 
emphatically be pronounced to be a judgment worthy of this 
country. It is a judgment which tacitly declares that heroism and 
the better feelings of mankind animate the spirit of the law of 
England, while it points out in words that the plea of necessity is 
not to be tolerated by that law, even under the very trying cir- 
cumstances in which the prisoners at the bar found themselves 
placed. 

The judgment supports the argument of the Crown that by the 
law of England a man may die of hunger but must not steal food, 
and a fortiori that a man must not kill another (who is not injuring 
him) even for the preservation of his own life. 

Long and exhaustive as this judgment is, it nevertheless appears 
to us that a point of some importance, and on which it would 
have been most desirable to have obtained the opinion of the Court, 
did not obtain attention. 

The arguments used, the authorities quoted, the very judgment 
itself, ail refer, and refer exclusively, to the Law of England. 
And it is here that we.take our first objection. With the greatest 
deference we suggest, that although the criminal procedure was 
rightly regulated by the law of England, i.e. the Common Law 
(amended by statute), and even if the alleged offence be deemed to 
be of the same nature as if committed on land, nevertheless the 
excuse for it should have been read by the light of the Civil Law, 
ic. the law of the Admiralty. 

It is necessary to understand that the Common Law of England, 
the lex terre, holds its sway only within the realm, that is to say, 
within counties or boroughs. But where it does not run, other 
laws are allowed in many cases, and this is not contrary to Magna 
Charta. If any offence is done upon the high seas, the lex terre, 
or Common Law, does not extend to it. Offences done upon the 
high seas are within the cognisance of the Lord High Admiral 
(now the Commissioners for executing the office of Admiralty), and 
he proceeded to try them according to the Civil Law until 1536, 
when it was ordered that the more serious offences should be 
tried by the Common Law procedure. This statute, which we 
shall presently notice, did not affect some very serious offences, 
nor any of the smaller, such as cutting cables, casting ballast 
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or lime into ports, quarrels, petty thefts, unlawful weirs, destroy- 
ing the brood of fish, and the like. These offences continued to 
be, and doubtless are still, cognisable by the Admiralty. 

In 1536, an Act of Parliament (28 Hen. VIII. c. 15) was passed 
which, after reciting that ‘‘ where traitors, pirates, thieves, robbers, 
murderers, and confederates upon the sea many times escaped 
unpunished, because the trial of their offences hath heretofore been 
ordered, judged, and determined before the Admiral, or his lieu- 
tenant or commissary, after the course of the Civil Laws, the 
nature whereof is that, before any judgment of death can be given 
against the offenders, either they must plainly confess their 
offences (which they will never do without torture or pains), or 
else their offences be so plainly and directly proved by witness 
indifferent, such as saw their offences committed, which cannot 
be gotten but by chance at few times, because such offenders 
commit their offences upon the sea, and at many times murder 
and kill such persons, being in the ship or boat where they commit 
their offences, which should witness against them in that behalf; 
and also such as should bear witness be commonly mariners and 
shipmen, which because of their often voyages and passages in 
the seas, depart without long tarrying and protraction of time, 
to the great costs and charges as well of the King’s Highness, 
as such as would pursue such offenders,” proceeded to enact that 
the above crimes, if thenceforth committed upon the sea, should 
be tried in such shires and places in the realm as should be limited 
by the King’s commission, ‘in like form and condition as if any 
such offence or offences had been committed or done in or upon 
the land.” 

It will be noticed that the effect of this statute was in no way 
to alter the character of an offence previously triable by the 
Admiral, but to enact that certain offences then triable by him 
should, for the future, be tried by Commissioners according to 
the forms of the Common Law. 

The Admiral, or his commissary, tried offences according to the 
forms of the Civil Law, which requires either confession of the 
criminal or proof by at least two witnesses. More exceptions to 
the testimony of witnesses are allowed by the Civil Law than by the 
Common Law, which is (as is well known) the law of England. 
Thus, neither children, nor persons whose reputation has received 
some blemish, either by a sentence in a court of justice or by the 
infamy of their profession, nor persons having any interest in the 
facts to be deposed to, can be witnesses by the rules of Civil Law. 
Nay, even the evidence of those who are related by consanguinity 
or affinity to persons interested in the facts is excluded. 

It is evident, as the statute points out, how difficult it must have 
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been at that period of our history to try, by the Civil Law rules, 
serious offences committed at sea. The statute therefore provided 
that Commissioners to be appointed by the Lord Chancellor should, 
for the future, try such offences according to Common Law pro- 
cedure within any shire to which their commission might extend. 
. Such shire was to provide, in the usual manner, a jury for the 
trial of these offences. 

Lord Coke, speaking of this statute, says* :— 

It did not alter the offence, or make the offence felony, but leaveth the offence as it 
was before the Act, viz. felony only by the civil law, but giveth a mean of trial by the 
common law, and inflicteth such pains of death as if they had been attainted of any 
felony done upon the land. As hath been said, the offence is not altered, for in the 
indictment upon this statute the offence must be alledged upon the sea. So as this Act 
inflicteth punishment for that which is a felony by the civil law, and no felony whereof 
the common law taketh knowledge. 

Take, for instance, the crime of piracy, or of robbery at sea. 
One of the essentials of the crime is that it be committed on the 
high seas. The above statute enables it to be tried by the Common 
Law. The character of the offence, nevertheless, is not changed ; 
it still remains a Civil Law offence. Its peculiar mark is that it 
is committed on the high seas. It isclear that, although it may be 
deemed to be an offence of the same nature as an offence on land, 
and be punished by Common Law, or by statute, it never can be 
altered to a Common Law offence, for a Common Law offence 
must essentially be committed on land, and within some county 
or borough. 

If this first point be conclusively established, viz. that the statute 
did not alter the character of the Civil Law offences, but only the 
method of their trial, let us proceed to the second point. 

As everything which is a crime according to the Civil Law is not 
a crime according to the Common Law, so the converse proposition 
holds good, that a thing may be an offence according to the Com- 
mon Law and yet be no crime according to the Civil Law. We have 
already noticed, in the case of witnesses, that the Civil Law differs 
from the Common Law in that it abounds in impediments to the 
admission of evidence. Again, the Civil Law differs from the Com- 
mon Law in this, that it will sometimes excuse that which the 
sterner character of the Common Law will under no circumstances 
tolerate. 

Thus, it has been held by Civil lawyers that a man in extreme 
want of food and clothing may justify the stealing of either, in 
order to relieve his necessity. This doctrine is strongly supported 
both by Grotiust and by Puffendorf.t The great St. Thomas 
Aquinas$ also endorses this proposition, on the ground that in 


* 3 Inst., c. 49. t¢ De Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. 2, ¢. 2 
t Law of Nature and Nations, 1. 2, ¢. 6. § Quest. 66, a. 7. 
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such a contingency all things become common property. The law 
of nations, by which division of goods was made, is unable to resist 
the natural right of man to provide for himself in extreme neces- 
sity. Certainly, it is extreme necessity when a man is in danger 
of death by starvation. 

The Common Law of England, however, does not admit this 
excuse, and Blackstone* adds :— 


In this country especially there would be a peculiar impropriety in admitting so 
dubious an excuse, for, by our laws, such sufficient provision is made for the poor by 
the power of the civil magistrate that it is impossible that the most needy stranger 
should ever be reduced to the necessity of thieving to support nature. 

All commentators on the laws of England are now agreed with 
Blackstone, although in earlier days a few of our own lawyers 
certainly did borrow some of the views of civilians on this subject. 

Lord Bacon + is the first Common-lawyer who lays down the 
doctrine that it is justifiable to cause the death of an innocent 
person for the purpose of saving one’s own life. He says :— 

The law chargeth no man with default where the act is compulsory and not volun- 
tary, and where there is not a consent and election; and, therefore, if either there be 
an impossibility for a man to do otherwise, or so great a perturbation of the judgment 
and reason as, in presumption of law, man’s nature cannot overcome, such necessity 
carrietha privilege in itself. . . . 

So, if divers (people) be in danger of drowning by the casting away of some boat or 
barge, and one of them get to some plank, or on the boat’s side, to keep himself above 
water, and another, to save his life, thrust him from it, whereby he is drowned—this is 
neither se defendendo nor by misadventure, but justifiable. 


Lord Bacon’s proposition is copied with small variations by 
Dalton,t by Hawkins,$ by Blackstone,|| and by East,§{ but it is 
obviously a theory opposed to the Common Law. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that such a theory is advanced by no other great 
Common-lawyer, nor is it surprising that those writers who copy 
it from Lord Bacon, do so very cautiously, as if afraid of their 
ground, and do not elaborate or extend the proposition. Clearly such 
a theory is inconsistent with the tenets of the law of England. 

Lord Bacon does not afford his readers any reference or any clue 
to the origin of his theory, and it is difficult to think that the idea 
is altogether his own. It may, therefore, be interesting to observe 
that he evidently derived his proposition from the Civil lawyers. 

The very question is treated of by Lessius, a civilian and 
theologian, who, in 1606, several years before Lord Bacon pub- 
lished his Elements, wrote a treatise de Justitia. In this work 
Lessius observes :—** 


In a shipwreck thou mayst permit another person to take a plank not yet occupied 
by thyself, and commit thyself to the waters, although there may be no hope of escape. 
. But remember that he who has first occupied the thing in such an event is not 


* Vol. iv., c. 2. + Elements, c. 5. t Office and Authority of Sheriffs, c. 98. 
§ B. 1, ¢. 28,5. 26. || B. 4, ch. 14. "| Pleas of the Crown, ch. e. 5, 8. 61. 
** Lib. 2, cap. 9, dub. 6. 
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bound to admit the other, but may prevent him, unless it sufficeth for them both, If 
they had occupied it simultaneously, it must be determined by lot, unless one of them 
may be willing spontaneously to yield it to the other. 
And again :— 

A person may throw himself upon a spear in order to preserve the life of a friend. 


Juan de Lugo, another Canon lawyer, wrote a work, Disputa- 
tionum de Justitia, in 1670; he says :—* 

It is to be inferred that thou mayst, even in extreme necessity, give the bread 
which thou hast, in order that thy neighbour, placed in the same necessity, may not 
die, although thou knowest that thou wilt then die of a like hunger. In the same way 
in a shipwreck, thou mayst give away to another a plank which thou hast, which will 
not suffice for both, although thou knowest that thou wilt sink. . .. But thou art 
not obliged to give up to another thy bread or thy plank in such a necessity, nor 
mayst thou take the same from one who has them. But if both have occupied the: 
plank at the same time, Lessius says that it is to be settled by lot. 


Puffendorf + supports the same idea, but illustrates his opinion 
by a boat instead of a plank. He says :— 

If, in a shipwreck, several persons have taken places in a boat, which cannot hold 
them, and the boat does not belong by any peculiar right to any one of them, they 
ought to determine by lot who are to be turned out of it, and if anyone shall refuse to 


undergo the ordeal of the lott he is to be turned out, without being drawn for, as one 
who seeks to occasion destruction to them all. 


The same author § gives some other examples :— 

If I, being a skilful swimmer, fall into deep water with another utterly ignorant of 
that art, and he, as the usual way is, clings fast about me who am not able to drag 
out both burdens, who will blame me for using all my strength to get rid of him, and 
so to prevent my own death, though perhaps I could with hard shift have held him 
some minutes above water? . . . And thus, likewise, if two men are pursued hard by 
an enemy bringing death in his hand, if both cannot be saved, one of them may for his 
own security, either by breaking down a bridge, or shutting a gate after him, leave the 
other in imminent danger of being killed. 

Suppose a person of more strength than myself follows me close with intention to 
kill me, and I meet one in a narrow passage through which I must take my flight. If 
upon my request he will not get out of the way, or if he has not time or room to stand 
off, I may throw him down and run over him, though the fall in all probability will be 
very grievous or hurtful to him. 


If such are the opinions of Civil Lawyers with regard to the 
excuse of necessity, can we be surprised if such opinions are acted 
on by those in authority in those cases where an alleged crime is 


* Dis. x. s. 1. + De Offic. Hom. et Civis, lib. 1, cap. 5, s. 25. 

{ It might not be impossible to establish that the practice which has sometimes 
prevailed of casting lots for the purpose of saving some lives at sea to the prejudice 
of other lives, whether by granting them places in a boat, or by sacrificing others for 
their food, may be some old maritime custom, one of the consuetudines marine spoken 
of by Lord Mansfield. Everard Otto, a commentator on this passage of Puffendorf, 
says :—* Therefore the judgment of the lot will be necessary, as in the history of 
Jonah.” That the appeal to the lot was a maritime custom at the time of the prophet 
Jonah, appears from what is narrated in the Book of Jonah (ch. i. v. 7), when the 
prophet was going in the ship from Joppa to Tarshish. Joppa being on the Syrian 
coast and comparatively close to Rhodes, this maritime custom might very possibly be 
of Rhodian origin. This, if certain, would be a very curious fact, since the Rhodian 
sea laws are part of the Admiralty law. 

§ Law of Nature and Nations, 1. 2, ¢. 6. 
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committed at sea, that is, out of the jurisdiction of the Common 
Law of England? Itis submitted that when viewed in this light 
there is no difficulty in appreciating the case of the seven English 
sailors quoted by the above author in the last-mentioned work. It 
is unfortunate that we have not a report of the case written by 
some legal authority, but it is quite possible to understand the 
general facts as stated by a Dutch writer, Nicolaus Tulpius. He 
was the author of a Latin work, Observationum Medicarum, written 
at Amsterdam in 1641. He states that the following facts were 
given him by eye-witnesses. Seven Englishmen had prepared 
themselves in the Island of St. Christopher (one of the Caribbean 
Islands) for a cruise in a boat for a period of one night only, but a 
storm drove them so far out to sea that they could not get back to 
port before seventeen days. One of them proposed that they 
should cast lots to settle on whose body they should assuage their 
ravenous hunger. Lots were cast, and the lot fell on him who 
had proposed it. None wished to perform the office of butcher ; 
and lots were again cast to provide one. The body was afterwards 
eaten. At length the boat was cast on the shore of the Isle of St. 
Martin, one of the same group, where the six survivors were treated 
with kindness by the Dutch, and sent home to St. Christopher. 

The principal passages in the original are as follows :— 

. . . Horribilis illa tragedia quam non ita pridem conspexit India Occidentalis in 
xeptem Britannis ; quibus necessitas famem fecit undecim dierum. Velut nobis sincere 
relatum, a testibus oculatis qui hee ipsa ventorum lIudibria et humaniter navibus suis 
excepére, et officiost ad suos reduxére. Septem Britanni accinxerant se in insula 
Christophorianf, unius solummodo noctis itineri, ultri’ quam etiam non extenderant 
commeatum. At interveniens tempestas abripuit imparatos longuis in mare quam ut 
potuerint reverti ad portum destinatum ante diem septimum decimum. .. . Cujus 
intracti erroris, nullum finem promittente spatioso mari, adigebantur tandem (O 
durum necessitatis telum !) ancipiti sorti committere, cujus carne urgentem famem, et 
quo sanguine compescerent inexplebilem sitim. Sed jacta alea (quis eventum hune non 
miretur !) destinabit prim# cedi primum hujus laniene auctorem. . . . Qué oratione ut 
non parum lenivit horrendi facinoris atrocitatem, sic erexit utique usque ed flaccidos 
ipsorum animos: ut tandem reperiretur aliquis, sorte tamen priusductus qui petierit 
animose perorantis jugulum, et intulerit vim volenti. Cujus cadaveris expetiit quilibet 
illorum, tam prepropere frustrum, ut vix potuerit tam festinanter dividi. 

. . . At tandem misertus hujus erroris Deus deduxit ipsorum naviculam ad insulam 
Martiniam in qua 2 presidio Belgico et humaniter excepti, et benigne ad suos reducti 
fuére. Sed vix attigerant terram quin accusarentur protinus a pretore homicidii. Sed 
diluente crimen inevitabili necessitate, dedit ipsis brevi veniam ipsorum judex. 

To understand the account we must notice that Tulpius says 
that this shocking incident occurred non ita pridem, ‘ not so long 
ago.” He wrote in 1641. St. Christopher was first colonized in 
1626, both by the French and the English, the former holding the 
west and east sides of the island, while the latter occupied the 
northern and southern coasts. Charles I., in 1629, appointed 
the Earl of Carlisle, K.G., to be Captain-General of the Caribbee 
Islands, with power to make laws for the same and to dispose of 
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all offences by sea or by land. The Earl, in his turn, in the same 
year appointed Sir Thomas Warner to be “ sole governor of all the 
said island of St. Christopher, alias St. Christovall,” and there is 
no doubt but that Sir Thomas was Governor of the island as late 
as 1643. It is evident that the colony was, at the time of the 
above terrible occurrence, under an-English governor. The sailors, 
on their return from St. Martin (about seven leagues away), were 
arrested by some executive officer (a pretore), probably the con- 
stable, and “ their own judge” (ipsorum judezx), that is, the English 
judge of the colony, as distinguished from the French judge on the 
same island, let them go, because “the inevitable necessity had 
washed away their crime.” This, it will be observed, was quite in 
accord with the opinions of the civilians above quoted. The occur- 
rence had taken place at sea (within the English Admiralty), and 
the judge adjudicated in a manner conformable to the Civil Law.* 
Nor are we sure that the responsible authorities in our own 
country may not have unwittingly followed the example set them 
by the judge of the colony of St. Christopher. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that so recently as 1835 a very similar event occurred 
on board an English ship. The ship Francis Spaight, 350 tons 
(Captain Gorman), of Limerick, from St. John’s New Brunswick, 
bound to Limerick laden with timber, left St. John’s on November 
24th, 1835. On the 3rd December she was hove on her beam ends 
and turned nearly bottom up. Everything was washed away. 
There were originally nineteen persons on board. After fifteen 
days they drew lots to determine who should die for the others. 
The first lot fell on the captain’s son, whose body they subsisted on 
till the 20th December, when one of the crew became insane 
through having drunk salt water too freely, and they put an end 
to his sufferings in order to save his blood to drink. On the 22nd 
December another man became insane, and his life was taken for 
the same end. Another lot fell on the mate, and his life was to 
have been taken on the 23rd December, when it was saved through 
all the survivors (eleven in number) being rescued by the Agenoria, 
of Newfoundland (Captain Jillard), in long. 37°21 west, lat. 40 
north, and landed at Teignmouth.t 
* It is evident that the administration of justice was in no way deficient on the 
Island of St. Christopher at the time of the above melancholy affair. Any person 
who found himself aggrieved by any judgment delivered in that island could appeal 
to the Commissioners for Foreign Plantations in London, who heard and determined 
all complaints. There is a record of an appeal to them by one Fitzwilliam Conisby 
who was sued by Francis Blount, administrator to Herbert Blount, who died intes- 
tate on St. Christopher, for goods given by the intestate to the defendant by a deed 


of gift made there in 1634, and which the defendant had recovered “in the ordinary 
course of justice there established.” 


+ The above facts are culled from the Times of January 11th, 1836, and from the 
Shipping Gazette of January 9th, 1836. 
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So far as negative evidence may be of value this matter is not 
referred to in the criminal reports of that time, nor is there the 
smallest suggestion in the periodicals which publish the above 
facts, that the survivors of the Francis Spaight had been guilty 
of any offence. On the contrary, the proceedings at the Petty 
Sessions of Limerick (July 30th, 1836) show that one Catherine 
O’Brien was bound over by the magistrates for having threatened 
to take the life of Captain Gorman, because he had caused her son 
to be killed under the circumstances above narrated. Captain 
Gorman appears at the above date to be in command of another 
ship (the Borneo), also belonging to Limerick ; and no imputation 
of any offence on his part is even hinted at. 

The judges presiding at the Central Criminal Court, and the 
judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, now have by statute (4 and 
5 Will. IV. c. 36 and 7 Vict. ¢. 2) all the powers of the Commis- 
sioners who were formerly appointed by the statute of Henry VIII. 
already referred to. But they nevertheless pro hac vice represent the 
old Admiralty Court. “‘ The Admiralty Court,” said Lord Mansfield, 
** proceeds on principles different from those of the Common Law. - 
The mode of trial in that court is regulated by the Civil Law et per 
consuetudines marinas grounded on the law of nations, which may 
possibly give to that court a jurisdiction which our Common Law 
is not able to invest.’”’* The question therefore remains whether the 
more benign influence of the Civil Law, excusing even homicide in 
cases of extreme necessity, should not have been allowed to pre- 
vail in the Mignonette case. The question is of deep importance, 
for the case in question will become a precedent for the future. 
But, however that question may eventually be decided, the present 
case is now a conclusive authority, affirmatory of the many Common 
Law text writers that where the Common Law, the lex terre, pre- 
vails, necessity of the most extreme character is no excuse for the 
slaying of an innocent person. With regard to the sea and to those 
places where the jurisdiction of the Admiralty prevails, the result is 
different. We submit that the offence of homicide should be con- 
sidered according to the particular law of the clime where it is 
alleged to be committed—cujus est regio, illius religio—and that 
where ‘“‘necessity,” according to the Civil Law, is a defence to 
homicide at sea, the same is not murder; and such an excuse should 
be entertained by our Courts, even though murder at sea be deemed 
an offence of the same nature as if committed on land. 


* Rex +. Depardo, 1, Taunt 29. 


SHERSTON Baker. 
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‘Imperial Federation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having resided in several of our Colonies, and heard the subject 
of Imperial Federation discussed by both Colonial officials and British 
officials, I offer, in reply to your expressed desire for further communi- 
cations on the subject, a little practical proposition, which has the 
merit of being capable of immediate adoption, and also of being a step 
in the direction of a better federation of the Empire of Great Britain. 

I assume, from the various public discussions that have lately taken 
place, that the ultimate and main object of the Federalists is mutual 
defence ; at all events,‘that that point is uppermost, at the present time, 
in the minds of the promoters of this matter: whatever other benefits 
they may expect to gain to both parties from such an organization. 

For any effective scheme of mutual defence in an assemblage of semi- 
independent states like the British Empire, there must be some general 
principles agreed to beforehand as to the quotas of land or sea forces 
which each member of the association is to furnish, and also as to 
the disposition of those forces in case of war, and the payment of 
them. The main benefit to the mother country of any such arrange- 
ment would be in providing soldiers of the various branches of an army 
properly equipped and organized, and sailors, and some kind of war- 
ships ; and the advantage gained by the Colonies would be the assured 
presence, in time of danger, of a sufficient part of the Imperial land 
and sea forces to ensure the independence, if not the full safety of 
the Colony. 

There ought to be no great difficulty in arriving at the general 
regulations for such an agreement between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. Our Empire is differently situated from that of Russia or of 
Germany, where all the main parts of it are conterminous and, there- 
fore, the defence of one part is, in most cases, the defence of the whole. 
Our Federal States would be scattered over the world, each isolated 
from the rest, and each exposed to its own peculiar dangers; while the 
only common field of action would be the ocean. It is that very field, 
however, which gives a maritime nation like our own an advantage over 
Continental empires, and enables us to move our forces rapidly from 
one part of the world to another, and concentrate them in superior force 
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‘on an unexpected point. Hence any scheme for mutual defence must 
provide for two distinct requirements. First, for a-local force both of 
land troops and sailors, together with some war-vessels suited for 
harbour defence ; these would correspond tc the Militia and Volunteers 
of the home country, and be considered as available only for local 
‘defence, and be under the orders of the local authorities, and paid by 
them. Secondly, a certain quota of land troops and sailors, and, in 
some cases, of war-ships, which, immediately on declaration of war, 
would be equipped and organized, and be kept ready at the disposal and 
command of the Imperial authorities, and paid from Imperial funds, 
when out of the Colony. 

It is hardly necessary, on this occasion, to enter into any discussion 
of the mutual benefit to all the parties concerned that would arise from 
the establishment of some such scheme ; because it seems pretty evident, 
in the present tone of feeling of our great Colonies, that they will be 
ready to agree to any reasonable plan, by which the part they are each 
to bear in the mutual defence of the Empire will be tolerably defined. 
But there are two points about the matter which must be strongly im- 
pressed on the people of Great Britain : the initiative must come from the 
mother country, as it is there only where the knowledge and full com- 
prehension of the dangers and difficulties of the case can be fonnd; and 
it must be done soon, as we cannot tell how long the present feelings 
towards the mother country may last. 

Now the practical proposition I have to suggest towards this desirable 
‘consummation is this. We understand that the Government are about 
to propose a scheme to Parliament, involving a large expenditure of 
money, for the defences of the coaling stations and harbours of our war 
fleet all over the world; and also that they are going to propose some 
extensive scheme for the increase of the Royal Navy, also, no doubt, 
involving a considerable expenditure of money. Would it not be wise, 
under the circumstances, to form an Imperial Committee, like the 
Defence Committee which was established to control the expenditure of 
the large sum granted for what is commonly known as Lord Palmer- 
ston’s fortifications—a Committee, not to originate plans, which must 
be done only by the responsible Imperial department, but to consider 
them from the Imperial point of view—and to place on that Committee 
a representative from each of our great Colonies, who could consider 
each proposition from the Colonial point of view. The responsibility 
would still rest with the Imperial Government, as they provide the 
money ; but the Colonies would be brought into connection with Im- 
perial defence, and would thereby feel that they were beginning to have 
some responsibility in the matter, and so be prepared for further 
extension of that responsibility. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Nov. 28, 1884. T. B. Cotuinson. 
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Recent Irish Land Legislation. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Is Mr. Gladstone’s latest Land Act a settlement of the land 
question in Ireland? That is a question which any “capable citizen” 
is entitled to ask who has seen freedom of contract, as well as the doctrine 
of political economy, cast to the winds by that Act. Or is it rather a 
temporary sop for political purposes which, from want of that foresight 
necessary for good statesmanship, will eventually produce greater hard- 
ship and consequent discontent to future tenants? In other words, is 
it such a “‘ reform” that the custodians for the time being of the life 
and property of the public should permit the banner of reform to be 
stained with the blood of over three hundred innocent persons, and that 
ten thousand outrages should be committed because, in their demoralized 
opinions, ‘‘ to stop outrage is to prevent reform”? On the contrary, in 
every case where the Commissioners, whether nominated on the recommen- 
dation of Mr. Parnell or not, have reduced rents below what. their value 
would be in the open market, the incoming tenants of those holdings which 
have already changed hands have found themselves in a worse position than 
they would have been without that Act. Because: 1st, Their cash payment 
for “ tenant right”’ is increased, and their capital, which they required 
to stock their holdings, is crippled thereby ; 2nd, Because the nominal 
owner is unlikely to make necessary improvements on a property which 
another such Act will depreciate still more; 3rd, Because the owner is 
afraid to allow credit for the rental which the precedent of the ‘‘ Arrears 
Bill” has shown him is so easy to be confiscated. 

Instead of the good feeling which should exist between landlord and 
tenant there is now ‘‘no love lost.” Two hundred thousand tenants, 
and, perhaps, fifty thousand landlords, have been set at loggerheads by 
that fruitful source of enmity, /aw-suits in the Land Courts. This, in a 
population of five millions, of which we may reckon there are one million 
heads of families, is a proportion of one-fourth. What can more tend 
to breed litigation than to find that the plaintiff, even if unsuccessful in 
his suit, finds that the landlord, the defendant, is mulcted in costs, as 
anyone who peruses the accounts of the trials in the Land Courts can 
see is frequently the case. 

Every £4 reduction of rent, below the market value, adds about £100: 
to the tenant right ; twenty pounds of such reduction would at once put 
about £500 in the tenant’s pocket if he wanted to give up his holding ; 
this is deducted from the money value of the landlord's property at once, 
and paid to the outgoing tenant in cash by his successor whenever the 
holding changes hands. If the incoming tenant borrowed the money on 
the security of tenant right, he would be unable to obtain it at less than 
4 per cent., and would probably have to pay 5 per cent., or more, yet 
he would have obtained the use of the capital of the landlord previous to 
the Land Act at 2 or 23 per cent., consequently he is worse off for that 
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Act. Furthermore, his capital in stock would probably have paid him 
10 per cent., which he is now unable to buy so largely of, having often 
to pay the outgoing tenant from £20 to £30 per acre for his interest. 
Hence he is driven to take a smaller farm than his capital warranted 
before the Act was passed. Instead of ‘‘ the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” the labourer who strives to raise himself to the position of a 
farmer is placed at a greater disadvantage than ever by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Act, the commencement of the farming business being thereby almost 
restricted to capitalists. The lowering of the county franchise will tend 
to put an end to the pandering to one class only, if the Parliamentary 
representation is fairly distributed. 

It cannot be expected that agitators will cease their work when they 
see the above-named results. The Government appears to have ignored 
the old adage, ‘‘ Worship the rising sun ”—the young farmers and in- 
coming tenants—but have, instead, entirely cultivated the “setting 
sun ”’—the present and outgoing tenants—in this instance. It is foolish 
and childish to expect Young Ireland to be thus satisfied, or yet those 
eight hundred leaders who were imprisoned without trial, or those whose 
honest relatives have been murdered, or even the friends of the mis- 
guided murderers who have been brought to pay the penalty of their 
deeds. In proof of the foregoing, I have lately seen that Mr. Lalor’s 
tenants have offered him 10 per cent. less than their rent lately judicially 
fixed ; his reply was : ‘‘ I always treated you well (or liberally), and you 
have rewarded me by actions in the Land Court ; now I will have what 
that Court awarded me.” 

Birmingham statesmen appear not to know anything of good feelings 
and trust between landlords, tenants, and labourers, but would substitute 
in place thereof sharp business habits, prompt payment or the alterna- 
tive of a writ. 

There are two kinds of tenant-right now in existence ; one kind being 
for improvements, building, drawing, fencing, planting, &c., to which a 
tenant is as much entitled as if the money had been invested in the 
funds, or in shares, secured to him by custom and law. The other is 
of mushroom growth ; a fictitious produce of the recent Land Act, the 
result of the lowering of the rents below their value in the open market, for 
which newly-created value the incoming tenant has to pay cash, the 
percentage on which payment even at moderate interest is more than an 
equivalent of the rent previous to the passing of the Act. 

If half the tenancies change hands before the expiration of the judicial 
fifteen years for which the rent is fixed in Ireland, one half of the nation 
will be dissatisfied and a new Land Act must be passed in order to 
satisfy them; and as the landlords appear to be pounced upon as pigeons 
to be plucked, it is no wonder that capitalists, however humane their 
efforts may be, refuse to purchase Irish land, and that tenants, from 
their ‘‘ great expectations”’ for the future, also object to purchase their 
holdings except at a mere nominal price. 

If such an Act is the object of the ‘‘Farmer’s Alliance,” instead of 
the mutual benefit of all interested in agriculture, I, as a parent of sons. 
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who may hereafter become farmers, would say, ‘ Save us from such 
friends.” 

I should myself have been unable twelve years ago to have taken and 
stocked my farm on such terms as now prevail in Ireland where large 


‘capital is necessary. Useful legislation should aim at facilitating the 
exchange of agricultural tenancies and the making of the attaingnent of 


land easy; always remembering that capital can be much more 
profitably expended by practical farmers in stock, than in purchase of 
land, which produces generally a low rate of interest. 

A Government plan of systematic migration from poor holdings to 
farms of a size sufficient to maintain a peasant and his family will be 
sure to produce greater satisfaction and content than Government 


emigration ever can; the former strengthening the nation, whilst the 


latter, by depriving the State of able-bodied workers, is thereby a source 


of weakness in offence and defence. This could be easily accomplished 


by the Government acquiring the right of pre-emption both of tenant- 
right and freehold, erecting suitable buildings, silos, &c., and charging 
the migrated tenants a rent which, without making any profit therefrom 
themselves, would enable the tenant to become the absolute owner in a 
term of years. 

If the Land Act is the cause of the comparative quietude in the sister 
isle—as the Prime Minister would lead the country to suppose—he 
cannot complain if the Conservative Party takes him to his word and 
refuses to renew the Coercion Acts when they expire. 

It would indeed be ‘* visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children,” if, 
in following the precedent of the Irish Land Act, Commissioners should 
be appointed by a future Birmingham Prime Minister who should reduce 
the rents of the Hawarden estates from 20 to 50 per cent. in order to 
secure the votes of the tenants for overturning the Constitution ; or, 
if their owner was liberal enough to let the rents become largely in arrear, 
to pay off their liabilities partly out of the funds of the Disestablished 
English Church. 

Such things are far from improbable now that the precedents have 
been created. 

I am, Gentlemen, &c. 
J. Heatu. 

47, Southernhay, (Tenant Farmer.) 

Exeter. 


To tHe Eprirors or THE “ NationaL Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

In an age of telephones and “ lightning expresses,” we cannot, 
if we would, stand stock still on the ancient ways. Like all other 
human institutions, the House of Lords must assuredly be subjected to 
that universally-operating law of spiritual, physical, and political 
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nature, the divine law of change. We are visibly confronted with three 
alternatives, that is to say, Abolition, Reform so-called, in the sense of 
weakening the Upper House, or reform in the enlightened signification 
attached to the term, on the principle of strenythening its capacity for 
revising domestic bills, and rapidly, amidst general approval, drawing 
to the British Senate that substantial supremacy in the settlement of 
foreign affairs, which Fortescue, a celebrated lawyer in the time of 
Henry I., wished to confer on an irremovable Grand Council. In 
these days it is election alone which confers authority; and, even at 
the risk of taking bread out of the mouths of Liberals, just as in 
ancient Athens Solon extended the aristocratical principle of the older 
government, so it is desirable that, with the Franchise Bill out of the 
way and proportional representation assured in the face of Birmingham 
hostility by a coalition of Conservatives with philosophic Liberals and 
moderate Home Rulers, Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon should seri- 
ously turn their attention to the momentous question of Peerage 
Reform. Certainly it is highly desirable, for ensuring the rights and 
privileges of all classes, and for the maintenance of stable constitu- 
tional equilibrium, that upon the aspirations and proceedings of a 
powerful democracy there should be imposed the restraining, modera- 
ting, and occasionally, especially as regards foreign relations, the im- 
pelling influence of some different principle of Government. The true 
idea is, that the legislative body—whether you call it a Senate, or 
House of Lords, or Grand Council, is immaterial—constituting the 
natural aristocracy, should be composed of men remarkable for con- 
spicuous intellectual attainments, or for their being of undobtedly 
‘* good family,” or for having a well-established claim upon the good 
offices of influential classes, or even for their wealth. 1t is necessary 
that, in one or other, the principle of election, and consequent respon- 
sibility, should pervade the constitution of a reformed House of Lords ; 
and it is indispensable that the men and women, i.e. the constituencies 
choosing the Senators, should be not nearly so numerous as the voters 
to the Democratic House. It is not, however, essential that, as in 
Belgium, Holland, and other countries, the Senators should be chosen 
for a longer time than the Deputies, or that there should be adopted the 
system of retiring by halves or by thirds, in rotation. With no little 
dogmatism and fluency of assertion, the philosophic politicians of the 
school of Bentham insist on the impossibility of two Chambers, em- 
bodying respectively the merits and defects of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, working harmoniously together in one Constitution. They say 
that if the two powers be equal, one must, sooner or later, destroy the 
other, in the same way that, theologically, good and evil cannot be 
made to amicably coalesce. One fallacy of the cbjectors to the great 
doctrine of checks and balances, lies in the assumption that each of the 
forces is absolute. On the contrary, the theory is that neither should 
have its own way uncontrolled. Each principle has its own virtues and 
its own vices, and it is important that each should exert on the other 
a steadying and purifying influence. Put a Sultan of Turkey and a 
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Venetian Aristocracy in one system, and, of course, one or both perish 
from the shock, and anarchy results. But in the case of bodies, neither 
of them absolute, and both essential to national well-being, such as the 
aristocracy and democracy of England, it is fallacious to suppose that 
either will be anxious to drive matters to extremities, to push affairs to. 
an irreparable rupture. Even, as matters stand, the House of Lords, 
though, as in the case of Jewish and Nonconformist disabilities, it has 
often delayed measures of justice too long, and though it has frequently 
refrained from itself furthering projects of legislative amelioration, yet 
it has—and this point Radicals strangely ignore—by its very excessive 
caution, served the invaluable purpose of ballasting and poising the 
political machine. The unphilosophical democrats of the Birmingham 
school look only on one side of the shield. They see and they declaim 
respecting that which is visible. But, in order fairly to estimate the 
benefits of a House of Lords, it is imperative also to consider that which 
is not seen. It is frightful to think of the many crude, ill-digested Bills, 
that might have passed through the House of Commons, had it not been 
necessary to obtain the concurrent sanction of a body different in its 
structure and composition. The bicameral system not only, as a rule, 
ensures the rejection of bad measures, but it also enforces on Cabinets 
a matured deliberation in the drafting of Bills, before they ever reach 
the Legislature. Think also of the evils that might have happened from 
the premature adoption of excellent principles, before public opinion was 
rife for their acceptance. The Reformer, however ardent and enthu- 
siastic, must surely deprecate the passage of Bills which, owing to their 
non-adaptation to the imperfections of human character, run the risk of 
being worse than a dead letter on the Statute Book, of provoking a mis- 
chievous reaction against the very objects, intrinsically laudable, which 
their promoters had in view. The twelve years’ delay in the complete 
settlement of the proprietary relations of wives to husbands is a case 
in point. Had the Lords passed, in 1870, what they took the initiative 
in placing on the list of Acts of Parliament in 1882, they might, and 
would, have excited sentiments hostile to the movement for the eman- 
cipation of women, and thus have prevented much of the progress which 
has since been made in that direction. Other instances might be given 
of the services rendered by even an unreformed House of Lords. How 
infinitely more salutary would be the exercise of independent and co- 
ordinate powers by a Grand Senate, representative of a// the various 
branches of the natural aristocracy! What is wanted is not the de- 
gradation of the House of Lords, by shallow artificial ‘‘ Suspensive- 
Veto ’ and ‘* Revising House” notions, or by such outlandish schemes 
as commend themselves to Mr. Labouchere—* Labby,” the aristo- 
cratically-connected demolisher of aristocracies !—but its elevation to a 
height of moral and political grandeur, from which, serene, elective, 
responsible, and unassailable, it will, in a spirit of loving sympathy, 
control, educate, and keep in good order, a well-intentioned and teach- 
able, yet, at times, reckless and over-emotional democracy. The fact is 
that Legislative Chambers will not do everything that legally lies in 
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their power. And, if one principle of Government, as the democracy, 
be stronger than the other, nevertheless the aristocracy is enabled to 
wield its just share of influence, proportioned, of course, to the sound 
and equitable composition of the Aristocratic Chamber. The movement 
which results from the combined operation of the forces, is such as 
neither body would have taken if left entirely to itself. If the Con- 
stitution somehow incline towards democracy, then in the shaping of 
laws the aristocracy will exert a lesser share of influence ; but still, for 
all that, it will exert a really substantial share, and the more so in 
proportion to the extent to which it expands its ideas as to what 
aristocracy really means, and sets its own House in order, with the 
view of making it really efficient, and consequently more capable of 
holding its own amidst the rush of conflicting views, and in the face of 
a democracy becoming every year, with all its imperfections, better 
educated morally and intellectually. In short, the movement of the 
political machine will be in the diagonal, neither wholly aristocratic nor 
wholly democratic, but something between the two, and what that 
something will be, whether more or less in the direction of the best 
points of aristocracy, will depend in great measure on the corporate 
action of the House of Lords itself. 

Now, had not the writer carefully studied the workings of the sub- 
lime doctrine of the balances in ancient Athens and old Rome, in 
modern Belgium, America, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and else- 
where ; and were he not also familiar with the pernicious operation of the 
single chamber system in Greece, and the manner in which the Crown 
is dragged into the vortex of party politics in Italy and Norway, owing 
to the unstatesman-like creation of life peers in the one case, and the 
wretched plan of nominating a pseudo-senate from the majority of the 
Storthing in the other, he would not presume to lay before your educated 
readers the following very conscientiously considered scheme for a 
Reform of the House of Lords :—1st, The hereditary peers (losing their 
right of sitting through birth, and gaining the right of voting for and 
and being elected to the House of Commons) should constitute them- 
selves into three Colleges of Electors—English, Irish, and Scotch. At 
the commencement of every Parliament, the English peers should choose 
forty deputies from their own order, the Scotch five, and the Irish five. 
The method of voting should be the cumulative, so as to secure a repre- 
sentation of all shades of opinion within the peerage. Thus probably 
you would get, as a result, about twenty-two English, four Irish, and 
four Scotch Conservatives ; fourteen English, one Irish, and one Scotch 
Liberal ; and four English ‘‘ cross benchers.” There should be no life- 
peers, with the exception of the princes of the blood, the chief judges, 
and the two archbishops, who would form a select ex officio group. The 
bishops should be retained in the House of Lords, on the principle of 
delegation. Ten bishops should be chosen by the episcopal order, or 
preferably by Convocation itself, levelled up by a liberal infusion of the 
lay element. And this spiritual element should be strengthened, by 
allowing the principal—it is no valid objection to say that the Shakers 
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and what-not would also require a delegate—Nonconformist connections, 
such as the Wesleyan, Unitarian, Presbyterian, Jewish Synagogue, 
Baptist, and Congregational, to elect each one, and the Catholics, 
perhaps, three senators, for the duration of each Parliament; but the 
total number of Nonconformist spiritual lords not to exceed twelve, i.e. 
the number of Episcopal senators, inclusive of the ex officio archbishops. 
Again, other new elements should be liberally admitted. The munici- 
palities should elect from themselves delegates, one, two, or three, 
according to their size, who would be accounted simple lords of Parlia- 
ment, without any title. No municipality, town or rural, under 40,000 
population should be entitled to separate representation ; but smaller 
local governing bodies might be grouped, so far as Senatorial elections 
are concerned. These municipal delegates would form a most beneficial 
bond of union between central and local authorities ; and if it be objected 
that they would “‘ swamp”’ the hereditary element, the answer is that 
this latter would, for palpable reason, exercise a moral ascendancy far 
in excess of its numerical strength. Moreover, the House of Lords 
might hold out the hand of Senatorial fellowship to the literary and 
medical bodies, the colonies, with jurisdiction exclusively confined to 
Imperial questions, and also to the trades unions, who, the largest 
returning each one delegate, and the remainder grouping for the specific 
purpose, might elect in the aggregate, say, ten representatives to the 
Grand Imperial Senate. Whatever may be thought of the particular 
scheme thus briefly-foreshadowed, there can be no two opinions as to 
the desirability of minimizing the number of Party questions, of count- 
ing up points of apreement, of softening the exacerbating animosities of 
faction, and of approaching the great question of House of Lords 
Reform in a spirit befitting the constructive statesman, and not in the 
acrid Nihilistic temper of the destructive and demagogic rhetorician. 
Tam, &e., 
J. THornton Hoskins. 


Reform Club, Pall Mall. 


Board Schools and Compulsory Education. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

A good deal has been written of late about the ruffianism 
which disgraces our Board Schools. Of the different reasons assigned 
for this, two seem especially cogent, i.e. the indiscriminate mixture of 
children of different classes, and the frequent prosecution of teachers 
by the parents. 

The first reason is too obvious a one to need comment, and it rests 
with those who advocate compulsory education to say how it is to be 
avoided. The second, viz. the frequent prosecutions of teachers by 
parents, so bitterly complained of by a ‘ Schoolmaster” in one of the 
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London papers, is certainly a great evil, and must operate most in- 
juriously on the children. 

Few things can be worse for the morals of a school generally, or of 
children individually, than for the latter to be placed in opposition to 
their teachers. Reverence is one of childhood’s best graces, but it is 
one that is fast disappearing from our public elementary schools. The 
reply of the young rough to his master, ‘‘ You daren’t touch me, or 
you ll be had up!” is, it is to be feared, a sample of the spirit to be 
found in many schools. Children who are accustomed to see their 
parents and teachers at variance are not likely to have much respect for 
either. On the other hand, it is pleaded, and with justice, are our 
poorer children, after beg compelled to school, to be left without any 
means of appeal or protection against injustice or tyranny? By no 
means; but must there not be some defect in a system under which 
teachers and pupils are so constantly brought into collision, and 
teachers and parents are so often at variance. Under the old voluntary 
system the interests of the two latter were identical, the teachers were 
the parents’ delegates, and acted with their authority, but now the 
case is altered—the teachers no longer stand in loco parentis, but re- 
present an outside and independent authority ; instead of delegates to 
be supported, they become rivals and possible oppressors to be watched ; 
the children are, in many cases, instead of being instructed to obey 
them, encouraged to watch and report upon them. Take an ordinary 
case of school prosecution: A child is punished unjustly or unfairly ; 
the parents having no power to remove the child from the school, or 
authority to remonstrate with the teacher, summon him before a 
magistrate. The child appears as witness against him, and he is 
cautioned or fined, as the case may be. This matter being satisfactorily 
settled, the child returns triumphantly to school, a hero among his 
companions, but with what advantage to himself or them is a doubtful 
matter. Now, is anything like education (in the true sense of the word) 
possible while parents and teachers contend in the child’s presence 
about the discipline required? and is this a system that would be 
tolerated among the parents and teachers of the upper classes ? 
Imagine Lord A. or the Bishop of B. first prosecuting the head-master 
of Kton or Winchester for punishing their sons, then sending them 
back to the same school; and if such a thing were possible, would 
any head-master consent to receive a pupil under such circumstances ? 
And yet this is the dilemma into which the present educational code 
forces the parents and teachers of the working classes. A poor man 
cannot remove his child from school; a teacher cannot refuse to receive 
a child, even though he knows the parents are inimical, and encourage 
him in rebellion. 

That the poor children need protection, parents and doctors abun- 
dantly testify. The high pressure required by Government, which 
makes no distinction between weak and strong, clever or imbecile, 
starved or well-fed; the capitation grant, which makes each child a 
money-producing machine, is a sore trial to the conscientiousness of 
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teachers and managers. The question is, not whether the children 
should be protected, but whether protection through the agency of the 
law is the best we can give them. 

Under the present system of compulsory education, parents are quite 
justified in appealing to it, but would it not be better for the children 
if they were not driven into doing so ? 

Naturalists warn us that in protecting ourselves against those animals 
which we consider our natural enemies, we must always beware of dis- 
turbing the balance of nature, lest in so doing we create an evil as great, 
if not greater, than that against which we sought to protect ourselves. 
Now, though parents may be, and evidently are, considered by the Lords 
of the Educational Department as the natural enemies of national 
instruction, yet it is a question whether they are a link which can be 
safely dispensed with in the education of their children. 

Once more, may there not be another reason why our education 
scheme has failed to inculcate civilization or morality in the rising 
generation ? Have we not, in this matter of national education, acted 
and legislated as if there were no God? Do we not daily teach our 
children, and does not Government strictly enforce the doctrine, that 
the Fear of the Lord is not the beginning of wisdom? The Three R’s, 
says Christian England, are indispensable—the Ten Commandments are 
unnecessary. What future can we expect for children who are neither 
taught to fear God nor obey teachers or parents? What future for a 
nation of which these children may be the rulers and law-givers ? 

We have built schools, we have spent and are spending thousands in 
maintaining them ; our schools are declared to be hot-beds of insub- 
ordination and precocious wickedness, and teachers declare they are 
powerless to prevent it. May we not find out too late that we have 
spent our money for nought, and our labour for that which satisfieth 
not ? 


J. 


J. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. CRAMER & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, 
which combine great power and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the character- 
istic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 


These instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all pure’ 
and are supplied on Cramer's three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scalé only by themselves. ~ 


IRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - From 30 Guineas. 


From £2 16s, per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANINOS - From 36 Guineas. 


From £3 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES - From 55 Guineas. 
From £5 5s, per quarter on their three years’ system. 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. Exchanged any 
time within Six Months without loss to the Fuschaser. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High St., Notting Hill, W. ; Moorgate St., E.C., LONDON. 
Church Street, LIVERPOOL. 
20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Bradford’s “Vowel” Washing 
Machine 
is admittedly the best in all essential points, 
and may be had in all sizes for Hand and Steam 
Power. See Catalogue. A Month’s Free Trial 
allowed, 
Laundry Machinery, 
Dairy Machinery, 
Domestic Machinery, 
Horticultural Machinery. 


Catalogue, with 200 Illustrations, Post free. 


Thomas Bradford & Co., 


Laundry Engineers, BRADFORD'S HAND LAUNDRY. 
140, 141, 142,143, Hien Lonpon, 


F Plans and Estimates furnished of every descrip- 
Manchester, Salfi ord, and Liverpool. tion of Laundry for Hand and Steam Power. 


ABOUT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, mainly 
arising from letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the 
subject. They exaggerate the quantity consumed in this country, and understate the —— 


gy Why, Paris alone consumes more wine than the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
t is true the production of common wine in France has been enormously decreased by the 
ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes 
wine, low wines have to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
of France importing great quantities of common wine. There never has been any difficulty in 
procuring good, pure French wines, except in the very lowest qualities. For ourselves, owing 
to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able to supply 
GOOD CLARET at 13s. per. doz. | FINER DINNER WINE at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 
FINE DINNER WINE ,, lés. an HIGH CLASS Do. ... from 42s, upwards 
Bottles included. 


The more we see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are 
surprised, as we can give the ordinary wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much 
lower, prices than they pay. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 
9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 26 MARKET,STREET, MANCHESTER; 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS LAND WATER 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100,000 SUFFERERS FROM 
ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. S.W. 
Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


President—HIS GRACE EDWARD, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Directors—J. COPLEY WRAY, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
Ouas. 8. Bacot, Esq. 
FRANCIS BARLOW, Esq. 
8. B. Bnistows, Esq. Q.C. G: sq. 
THE _ ARCHDEACON BURNEY. > ost HON. THE MARQUIS OF 
THE Hon. MR JUSTICE CHITTY. | SALISBURY, K.G. 
| REGINALD SouTHEY, Esq., M.D. 
REGINALD E. THompPsON, Esq., M.D. 
THE RIGHT Hon, SPENCER 


ARTHUR THOMAS MALKIN, Esq. | THE REV. BENJAMIN WEBB. | 
ROBERT WooDHOUSE, Esq. 


OPEN TO MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 


Large Bonus on Policies with Profits. Very Low Rates of Premium 
on the Non-profit Scale. 


ba IGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
OUC 


Amount of Capital originally 000, on wie 
has been paid u £30,000 


Amount Accumula from Premiums - - - - £1 ,000,000 
Annual Income "£92,112 


Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstanding Additions 


upwards of - - £2,061,714 
Amount of Claims Paid (including Additions) - - £2,400,000 


OHARLES MoCABE, Secretary. 


' 


